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SI’S DAUGHTER. 
A STORY OF THE WEST. 
By Frederick B. Mott. 


& WENTY thou- 
sand acres of 
virgin prai- 
rie, sloping 
from Red 
Ridge to 
Soapstone 
Creek. In all 
that sweep 
of grass only 
one break, 
where some 
adventurous 
settler, push- 
ing over the 

Red Ridge, had burned off a patch of 
a hundred acres. Here his little one- 
roomed shanty stands. A load or two of 
dead prairie grass, piled against a few 
rough poles, driven in the sod, makes a 
“stable” for his team. These are all the 
“improvements,” and yet the eye gladly 
rests upon them, the furthest human en- 
croachment on the wasting prairie. 

A team of small wiry mules, hitched 
toa long-beamed walking plow, is moving 
slowly northward, along a line marked 
out by slender poles. The plow skims 
smoothly through the bed of fibrous grass 
roots, breaking the first sod. A boy of 
eighteen grips the plow handles, while he 
keeps his eyes on the line of slim poles 
ahead. He is not the plowman known 
to literature, strong limbed, ruddy, mel- 
low voiced, nature’s poet; he is of 
slight nervous build, his hands thin, 
brown and bony; his face narrow, and 


deeply tanned. A quick observer might 
see a contraction of the eyebrows, not yet 
marked by lines, suggesting a strained 
power of concentration, and a habit of 
mind not happy. The mules move for- 
ward easily, the furrow is left behind, 
straight and even. There is no whip 
cracking, no fuss of any kind. Ag the 
last pole is reached, and the mules “ gee ” 
round, the young plowman looks down 
the furrow, with steady eye. 

He loses no time at the turning, and 
the plow is once more plunged into the 
yielding turf, when a younger boy, bare- 
footed and bare headed, comes running 
at full speed from the shanty. With the 
springy bound of a coyote, he comes fast 
and straight, and stops at the plow, pant- 
ing. 

“Say! Phil, mother wants you, to the 
house.” 

With some surprise, Phil stops his 
mules and asks: 

“Tsn’t father at home?” 

“Yes,” replied the younger brother, 
“but that’s it, he’s fixing to leave again ; 
you go and see.” 

Phil muttered indistinctly some fierce 
exclamation, took the lines from his waist, 
tied them hastily to the plow handle, 
and walked rapidly towards the shanty. 
He turned to call back to his brother: 
“Go on with that furrow, Jake, but 
don’t start back, let them stand at the 
south end.” 

Jake was critically examining some 
of the newly turned sod with his toes, 
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‘Pete Berger.” 


but at the opportunity now suggested to 
him of plowing out the furrow, he looked 


up quickly. Handling a team and plow 
was flattery to his ambition, for he was 
only twelve, and had done little heavy 
work. He spat on his hands, shoved 
back the tangled hair from his eyes, put 
the lines over his neck, he was too short 
to manage them round the waist, seized 
the plow handles and in a loud voice 
shouted, “Get up, will you?” 

At the freshness of Jake’s voice, the 
mules started quickly, there was a mo- 
ment of staggering, an unlucky tilt, and 
the plow jumped a piece of land, took the 
ground again for an instant, and then ran 
out altogether, skimming away on the 
crust of burnt grass, the mules almost at 
a trot and Jake dragging by his head. A 


halt was brought about, more by the 
mules’ willingness than Jake’s mastery, 
and all returned to’ the beginning of the 
furrow, for a fresh attempt. With great 
‘aution the start was fairly acco..uplished 
but when after innumerable stops, with 
bruised ribs, stubbed toes, and sore neck, 
the south end was reached, Jeke had lost 
all ambition for further experience. 

As Phil approached the shanty he 
heard his father’s voice in threatening 
tones of anger. These family disturbances 
were, however, of too frequent occurrence 
to be alarming. 

Pete Berger, the father, was a natural 
blusterer ; he was a man of coarse appear- 
ance, which did not belie his innermost 
nature; of respectable parentage, his 
early opportunities for education had 
quickened without expanding his intel- 
lect. He delighted to have his hand in 
the grab-bag of knowledge. There was 
no possible subject to which he failed to 
bring original thought, but to none was 
that of the slightest advantage. His ideas 
were always irrational, erratic, generally 
absurd, and never useful. Common sense 
he replaced by vehemence, acuteness by 
loudness, and appropriateness by gesticu- 

lation. The course of his life had so far 

been aimless, profitless, and entirely un- 
satisfactory to himself as well as to his 
family; already among his new neigh- 
bors he had acquired the unenviable nick- 
name of “the buster.” The feminine 
partner in this erratic life might well have 
been of powerful physique and sinewy 
voice, to have stemmed the torrent of 
“the buster’s” abuse; but she who now 
suffered as his wife was weak and irrita- 
ble, naturally sickly, naturally sensitive, 
too feeble to resist, too nervous to ignore. 

The first words Phil overheard as he 
approached the shanty, were delivered by 
his father in a bullying tone of command. 

“Quit that crying! Quit it right away 
now! Ain’t I showing you the money 
there is in it? What's this place worth? 
A quarter section of wild land on poverty 
ridge! It isn’t worth the cost of the 
papers, and here I can get $150 for it, 
when a catawauling woman says ‘Oh, no! 
she can’t sign the deed! She promised 
her boy! She wants to have a home!’ 
Pshaw! I want you to believe I run this 
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ranch, and you want to just put your 
hand down and sign, here, quick.” 

Phil was just in time. Stepping in to 
the open door, he spoke at once, steadily 
but emphatically, 

“Father, you said when you sold out 
in Indiana last fall, and came here, you 
said it was the last move. Ever since I 
can remember we have been moving, and 
every move left us poorer. If we are 
ever going to stop we'd better stop here, 
now.” 

“What's this?” cried the old man, his 
eyes contracting and his face swelling. 
“Are you going to tell me?” 

“T’m man enough to do all the work,” 
Phil replied, “ and propose to have some- 
thing to show for it now, instead of seeing 
stock and tools and house furniture fooled 
away again and again.” 

The old man sprang to his feet with an 
oath, his neck red with passion. “Give 
mea club!” he yelled. “T’ll club that 
out of him if I club the hide off’ He 


strode toward his son with angry gestures ; 
but Phil’s unflinching attitude and steady 
eye turned his hasty passion aside. 


The 
natural bully pursues but seldom creates 
timidity. 

Pete Berger returned to the point of 
least resistence, and again attacked his 
wife. “Do you hearthat boy? He does 
the work, does he? Won’t have his dol- 
lars squandered, eh? He'll teach his own 
father, who’s run hundred thousand dollar 
contracts in three different states, he’ll 
teach me to figure, eh? This is the first 
of your brats, Mrs. B. What’ll the rest 
be like?” 

Pete, “the buster,” could not endure 
the possible suggestion and shook himself 
as if to dispel a nightmare. 

Phil attempted to bring about a better 
feeling, but his father swaggered out of 
the shanty with threatening oaths and 
savage grumbling ; he crossed to the shed 
stable, threw the remnant of a Texas sad- 
dle over the old pony, and rode off. 

“Cheer up, mother,’ said Phil. “It 
would never do for father to give up this 
place now. The first year will be hard, 
but by and bye we shall make head- 
way again, if only we stop here, and 
even if you and I are the only ones to 
work.” 
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“God protect my boy,” sobbed the 
poor woman. 

Phil at once returned to his sod-break- 
ing. Pete Berger had ridden down the 
slope of the ridge for only a few minutes 
when a new thought occupied his atten- 
tion. He turned and, dismounting, left 
the pony to graze while he re-approached 
the shanty, the ridge lying between him- 
self and Phil’s plowing. He cautiously 
entered, stepping over the baby, lying on 
its back in the doorway, and found his 
wife shelling seed corn for planting. She 
started with an exclamation as he en- 
tered, and a strange shadow of timid ex- 
pectancy came to her face. 

Habitual servitude rendered her power- 
less to resist him. In a few moments he 
was again riding down towards Seven 
Sloughs, with the deed in his pocket— 
signed. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Wuen Phil returned to his plowing, full 
of the responsibility he had now definitely 
taken upon himself, and glanced along 
the wobbling line that Jake had left be- 


He heard a horse galloping. 
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hind, so unlike the even furrow his own 
hand turned, he seized the lines from 
Jake with fierce impatience. 

“You, little idiot, you; 1 might have 
known you couldn’t hold a plow straight,” 
he angrily shouted, starting the mules. 

Poor little tangle-haired Jake had 
been full of pride in having accomplished 


what seemed to him the great feat of 


He smelled smoke 


bringing the plow to the south end with- 
out disaster. He had expected some 
praise, some encouragement, and the sneer 
and rebuke sank coldly upon his warm 
young heart. He was quick to feel a 
slight. Direct punishment for a fault he 
could bear much better than this sneering 
contempt. He wandered away sullenly 
up the side of the ridge till he came to 
some abandoned surface coal pits; the 
gray soapstone had been thrown up on 


every side and was slowly weathering 

down into shapeless banks. Nothing 

would grow on these clammy cold spots. 

The pits themselves were filled with stag- 

nant water, reflecting the cold slate color 

of the banks. A mud hen flew away as 

Jake approached, but he did not even 

raise his eyes to look at her, he climbed 

the highest bank and sat down, clasping 

his hands round his knees, and staring 

gloomily into the chilly ponds. These 

abandoned pits were a favorite loafing 

place for Jake; here his rambles 

often ended, and here, especially 

when haunted, as he often was, 

with a spirit of sullenness, he 

‘ame to wrestle with it. 

But to-day, as he sat 

meditating over the last 

hurt his sensitive nature 

had received, instead of think- 

ing his way out, he only kept re- 

‘alling one after another other 

fancied injuries he had received 

at the hands of his elder brother. 

While thus plunging deeper 

and deeper into a sullen mel- 

ancholy he heard a horse gallop- 

ing rapidly, and then before he 
looked up a fife-like voice cried: 

“Oh, my! Its Jakey Berger.” 

Jake did not move a muscle, although 
he knew well enough who spoke. It was 
Si’s daughter Amy, who lived just over 

the red ridge, east from Jake’s home. 
Though only fifteen, she was already the 
belle of the county, the brightest scholar 
in school, the loudest singer at church, 
the merriest, most entertaining, and wit- 
tiest at socials, and altogether the most 
bewitching coquette in the neighborhood. 
Her father, Silent Anderson, was a rich 
cattle king, his place was “the ranch” 
for twenty miles away, and while Amy 
herself was plump as a peach, smart 
as a squirrel and pretty as a picture, it 
was no wonder she was the object of 
the reverence, affections and adoration 
of every boy or man that once came 
within the magnetic range of her attrac- 
tions. 

“Why, Jakey!” cried Amy, “I took 
you for an eagle, and rode away up here 
to make you fly. What do you mean 
sitting all this time humped up like that? 
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You are the very funniest boy, Jakey, I 
ever did see! ” 
But Jake stared steadily down in the 
still pond below. 
“Jakey!” Amy called. 


“Jake Ber- 


ger! Why don’t you answer me, you 
Do you suppose I don’t 


silly child? 
know you? 
All the times 
I’ve pinched 
your ears for 
you at Sun- 
day - school, 
I ought to 
know how 
they stand 
out. And 
then your 
nose! Is there 
any other 
boy that has 
a real ’pos- 
sum’s nose ?”’ 
“Go a- 
way!” groan- 
ed Jake, in 
a sepulchral 
voice. 
“Kee-e-e ! 
screamed 
Amyinmock 
fright. “It’s 
alive! I'd go 
and poke it 
up if I wasn’t 
so seared.” 
“Go a- 
way !” again 
groaned 
Jake. “It’s 
no place 
here for fine 
folks.” 
“Wai!” 
Amy went 
on, “I al- 
ways knew 
you were a 
queerish sort of boy,but forpity’s sake what 
are you humping yourself up there for?” 
“Don’t I tell you this is no place for 
you,” Jake answered. “ You’ve got a pa 
and a ma that love you, and everybody 
loves you; go off and leave me, leave me 
here—alone.” 


9? 


Silent Anderson and Amy. 
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“Well, I will Jakey, only do just tell 
me what are you doing?” 
“Doing? I’m dying, that’s what I’m 
doing, just sitting here to die.” 
“Gracious!” exclaimed Amy, starting 
forward on her horse. “Dying? I 
should say you were queer! What are you 
dying of ?” 
“I’m starv- 
ing myself to 
death. I be- 
gan hours 
ago,” and 
then with a 
gleam of ani- 
mation Jake 
cried out, 
“Ma says I 
eat likea 
hog. Phil 
says I ain’t 
no earthly 
account. 
Ferdie he 
hollers every 
time I play 
with him. 
School marm 
she hates me 
for some- 
thing or oth- 
er. There’s 
nothing I do 
but’s bad, 
and I’m just 
done doing 
anything. 
There’s no 
living crea- 
ture I can 
harm up 
here, and 
here [ll sit 
till I die, yes 
I will, till 
1m Fowneos. I’m all dead, 
dead as 
dead ! ” 
“Why, Jakey, what a horrible idea! 
But it’sfunny. I shall have to ride up 
every day and see how fast you grow thin. 
How long do you suppose it will take to 
sit still and die?” 
“ Not so long,” Jake answered. “ There’s 
a queer kind of pain coming on now.” 
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“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Amy. 
“ You’re getting hungry. Say! I’ve got 
some peppermint here, will you havea 
piece?” 

Jake shook his head gloomily.. He felt 
that Amy did not understand the real 
depth of his determined purpose. 

“Goodbye,” he whispered huskily. 

“Well, goodbye for to-night,” Amy 
gaily responded. “To-morrow I'll ride 
up early and have a look at you. Ta-ta, 
dying boy,” and she touched her beauti- 
ful black horse with the heel of her dainty 
foot and galloped away to the comforts 
and luxuries of her own happy home. 

With a deep sigh Jake settled himself 
to meet the coming struggle. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


As the sun dipped into the western 
plain, a terrible sleepiness came over fool- 
ish Jake, still doggedly sitting on the cold 
pit bank. He struggled against it, but do 
what he would, his head kept slowly sink- 
ing forward, again and again he recovered 
with a start, but each effort had less defi- 
nite purpose, till at last his head hung 
heavily down upon his knees, his hands 
unclasped, his feet slid out, and he gently 
rolled upon his side, in solid slumber. 

But after a refreshing sleep the cold- 
ness of the gathering night sent a shiver 
through his thinly clad frame, and woke 
him up. He stretched out his hand for 
the bed cover, whispering, “Ferdie, are 
you awake?” before he could recall the 
circumstances that had brought him 
where he was. Then many hurrying 
thoughts perplexed him. He could no 
longer convince himself of the necessity 
of putting an end to his life. Everything 
that had been pleasant and bright in his 
life, came vividly before him so fast that 
the troubles and miseries were crowded 
out of mind. Only to stand sometimes 
and watch the smiles on Amy’s lovely 
face seemed alone to be worth living for. 
He remembered when he had gathered 
hickory nuts for her, what a reward it 
seemed to have her thank him with a 
smile. Why should he die, and never, 
never even see her any more? And then, 
suddenly a terrible dread of death seized 
him, and a paralyzing terror of being left 
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Jake stared an instant into the muzzle of the revolver. 


helplessly alone. He shuddered, drew 
his coat closer over his chest and looked 
up to the star scattered heights above 
him with an awe and wonder he had 
never felt before. 

Was that a mist that seemed thicken- 
ing between him and the stars? No? He 
smelt smoke. It was the prairie burning. 

Quick as a flash he sprang to his feet, 
all thought of heroic death instantly left 
him. What! to be burned up like a 
rat? He leaped from a pile of soapstone 
and ran, ran with terrified swiftness, but 
only into thicker smoke. 

He stopped breathless and choking 
and tried to think. He knew how deep 
and thick and dry the grass stood all 
round him; to run before such a fire as 
this must be, could only put a few min- 
utes between him and the inevitable end. 
In another instant he was seized with 
fire-panic. His thoughts ran together in 
an intangible mass. The blood, throb- 
bing in his temples, seemed to strike hard 
like a leaden lump at each pulse. He 
ran again like a frightened animal aim- 
lessly, and very soon stumbled and fell 
upon his knees. As he fell he heard the 
glad sound of Amy’s voice calling him 
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again and again. He tried to answer as 
Amy almost galloped over him, her horse 
laboring heavily, its nostrils extended 
and limbs swathed in sweat. Seeing 
Jake, Amy quickly dismounted, urged 
him to get up and seizing his arm hurried 
towards the abandoned pits. 

“We must get into one of the pits, 
that’s our only chance,” she said and 
clasping an arm round frightened Jake, 


together they scrambled up the bank of 


shale, and down to the edge of the water 
in the pit below. 
The smoke was quickly thickening, and 


they could hear the crisp crackling of 


dry dead grass, as the fire came leaping 
forward in the wind. <A tumble weed, 
all aflame, blew over their heads. 

“ Poor Jakey,” Amy said, “ you might 
well be frightened. Indeed it is a fearful 
fire. I remembered you out here, and I 
had an idea you might have fallen asleep, 
I thought I could get here in time to 
varry you off.” 

“You risked your life, Amy, for « 
pesky little wretch like me? Oh, Amy! 
why did you? Better have left me.” 

“Left you?” she said, looking down 
upon his curly head, feeling a curious 
pleasure in the thought that she had real- 
ly saved him. 

“Left you! No indeed, Jakey dear, 
you're queer, but who isn’t?” adding 
with a touch of tenderness “ You may be 
worth a good deal yet, who knows ?” 

Smoke now rolled above them in heavy 
clouds, the light of the fire glaring on it 
brightly. The hot air was stifling. For 
an instant all above them seemed to be 
aglow with flame, they crouched lower, 
and held their faces over the muddy wa- 
ter, while the roar of the rushing fire 
made them tremble. 

It was soon over. The smoke above 
cleared rapidly, and showed a bright sky 
sparkling with stars. 

Jake with his bare feet could not walk 
over the still glowing stubble, so, for a 
little while, they sat on the shale bank, 
and watched the long red line of flame, 
from ridge to creek, sweeping onward. 

The scene marked itself indelibly in 
Jake’s memory and the day which ended 
in this danger and escape, changed all 
the current of his life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Srtent ANDERSON, the cattle king, 
owned the finest homestead in the county, 
and had the largest tract of land under 
fence. He came from a New England 
village, and had been settled at “the 
ranch” for sixteen years. In his old 
home he had been remarkable only for 
consistent failure; his unique peculiari- 
ties wrecking every undertaking. He 
was timid and retiring in disposition, 
while rude and clumsy in manner and 
speech. Suddenly from failure and ob- 
scurity he rose to notoriety and success 
by a runaway match with the belle of 
his native village, Miss Feverfew, who 
was at the time actually engaged to be 
married to the eldest son of Sir Henry 
Ashton, an English baronet. How Si- 
lent Anderson ever won the affections of 
this gay, dashing, victorious belle, was as 
much a mystery to himself as to all the 
world. He was, however, promptly mar- 
ried, immediately went west and settled 
on “the ranch.” Anderson devoted him- 
self to the business of buying and fattening 
cattle, and had ever since been steadily 
getting rich. Mrs. Anderson buried her- 
self in a luxuriously furnished suite of 
rooms, and spent her time between flimsy 
novels, and popular music, later amusing 
herself with her little daughter Amy. Si- 
lent sunk every interest in that of busi- 
ness. All day he directed operations on 
“the ranch” and after supper invariably 
drove over to the County Seat, the City 
of Seven Sloughs. There he heard of 
neighboring sales, got market quotations, 
and his mail. He had often been known 
to rouse a farmer out of bed at night to 
bargain with him for his cattle. He gen- 
erally got home again before midnight, 
unhitched his team himself, for all the 
boys were then asleep, and taking off his 
boots on the porch, passed upstairs and to 
bed, without striking a light. At four 
o’clock every morning, he was up again, 
and rousing the boys, so that teams could 
be rubbed down and fed, before the bell 
rang for breakfast at half-past five. An- 
derson took his meals in the common 
room, built out from the kitchen for the 
special purpose of feeding the cowboys. 
One long table down the centre, with 
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plain wooden benches on either side, and 

a stool at the end. All clean but plain. 

Meals were a marvel of rapid delivery. 
On the night of the fire, Silent Ander- 


son drove in, as usual, to the City of 


Seven Sloughs. Old man Berger was 
standing at the door of the corner grocery 
describing to a circle of listeners the mar- 
velous advantages of his patent plow at- 
tachment for turning the weeds under. 
Anderson heard him say he was going to 
St. Louis to orggnize a company for its 
manufacture. 

Anderson reaching home earlier than 
usual, found a light 
still burning in the 
rooms of Mrs. Ander- 
sonand Amy. Amy 
was waiting for him, 
and taking his hand 
dragged him into her 
elegantly fnrnished 
apartment. “You 
think the world of 
me, pa, don’t you?” 
To prevent the possi- 
bility of an unfavor- 
able reply, Amy took 
her disconcerted fa- 
ther’s hand in both 
her little perfumed 
ones, and fondling it 
murmured some un- 
intelligible baby 
prattle. The dis- 
turbed father’s eye 
glanced furtively 
round the room, as 
if to anticipate this 
little queen’s pam- 
pered desire. His 
imagination was sur- 
feited by the prospect, and he could only 
suggest, “Another big mirror ?” 

“Pooh!” pouted his daughter, “It’s 
ma puts the mirrors here. I don’t want 
them. Pa! Black Bob’s burned in the 
prairie fire.” 

“Well! that’s a loss. 


It will be mighty 
hard to get you another as handsome as 
he was.” 

“T don’t want 
some of the boys’ ponies, or old Birdie, 
she’s good yet.” 

“Well,” said her father, as he got up 


another. I can ride 


Mrs. Berger 
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and moved towards the door; but Amy 
still held his hand, and seemed not ready 
to let him go. . 

“Oh, don’t go yet, pa. I want my 
garden cleaned up, can’t one of the boys 
do it to-morrow?” 

“They are all too busy, Amy.” 

“Couldn’t one of the Berger boys come 
over?” 

“IT can’t spare any one to go for them.” 

“T will go myself,” said Amy. 

“Do. Good-night.” He called back 
from the door, suggestively, “It’s getting 
late, Amy.” She quickly kissed her hand 

to him without re- 
plying. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the morning 
after his escape from 
the fire, Jake awoke 
before daybreak. He 
had dreamed strange 
dreams, visions of de- 
vouring flames and a 
rescuing angel, with 
soft hands. All 
through the night, 
this angel seemed 
near him, but towards 
morning she slowly 
rose away into a star- 
lit sky, while the 
cold damp sides of a 
dark pit closed round 
him. He struggled 
vainly to get out, and 
woke up with a dizzy, 
swirling head. He 
felt so lonely that he 
drew close to his little brother Ferdie, 
who slept between himself and their older 
brother Phil, and pressing his lips close to 
Ferdie’s ear whispered : 

“Are you awake?” 

Ferdie drew himself away with a jerk 
and a grunt. 

“Ferdie! ain’t you awake?” whispered 
Jake. 

“«Wake nothing” grumbled Ferdie, his 
voice smothered in the quilt, “’Taint sun- 
up! I ain’t going to wake.” 

“You'd better, I want to tell you some- 
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thing,” urged Jake. Ferdie grunted a 
decisive “ Won’t” and appeared to fall 
asleep again. But curiosity fermenting 
rapidly he presently turned over and 
muttered in a conciliatory, but not too 
anxious tone: 

“Tm awake.” 

Jake feeling that the advantage was 
now his, “ played ’possum,” by breathing 
forth a very gentle snore. 

“T’m awake now, Jake,” whispered 
Ferdie. “ What do you want to tell me?” 

Jake kept up the delusion of sleep, till 
Ferdie’s curiosity was thoroughly aroused, 
and then he whispered very softly, “ I’m 
going to run away.” 

“You ain’t?” replied Ferdie incredu- 
lously. 

“ But I am,” retorted Jake, “and don’t 
you dare to tell!” 

“IT won’t. Where are you going? 
Over to town?” 

“Town! You baby! When I run, I 
get right out, ’way off.” 

Ferdie’s imagination was bewildered. 


“Say, Ferdie!” whispered Jake, draw- 


ing one arm caressingly round his neck, 
“suppose now I let you go along?” 


Jake 
was beginning to fear that running away 
might prove as lonesome as attempted 
starvation, and he felt that it would be 
very consoling if he could have some com- 
panion. Ferdie, however, was gifted not 
so much with a vivid imagination as with 
a level judgment; like his elder brother 
Phil, he was practical. Jake’s schemes 
usually suffered when they came under the 
consideration of “the baby.” His first test 
question usually was, “Is there anything 
to eat in it?” There rarely was. His next 
inquiry would be “ Is there nickels in it?” 
There never were. He did not in this in- 
stance therefore accept Jake’s suggestion 
with any enthusiasm. 

“You tell me about it when you come 
back,” he suggested. 

“Oh shucks!” sneered Jake, “You 
think I’ll come back? WhenI run, I run 
away to stay, and don’t you forget it.” 

Jake hardly expected to persuade Fer- 
die to go, but his own determination was 
strengthened by Ferdie’s innocent philos- 
ophy, as he replied sleepily, “ Well, ma 
won’t miss you as she would if I went. 
You ain’t the comfort to her that I am. I 
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guess you’d better run off by yourself this 
time, and I’ll stay with ma. She ain’t 
worried about you getting killed the way 
she is about me.” 

Jake quickly turned over and dug his 
nose into the pillow just as hard as he 
could. He knew it wasn’t much wonder 
if his folks didn’t love him, he was al- 
ways making trouble, but it was pretty 
hard to think no one in the world was ‘to 
miss him one bit. 

Phil, the elder brother, now woke, and 
getting up began to pull on his boots. 
The three boys slept on a mattress on 
the floor, the little shanty having but 
one room. 

“It’s getting light, mother,” Phil called 
out, and then Jake felt a hand upon his 
shoulder and heard the usual rough sum- 
mons, “Get up, Jake.” 

He rubbed his eyes more to wipe away 
the tears than to wake himself. Phil 
stopped at the door and called out, “ Moth- 
er, make Jakey get up right away. He’s 
all the time shirking chores.” 

Very soon Jake’s mother called to him, 
“Ain’t you up yet? You’d lie there all 
day while Phil works himself to death, 
would you? If you don’t move right smart, 
I'll move you.” 

Mrs. Berger was more than usually ir- 
ritable, the consciousness of haying signed 
away the homestead and deceived Phil, 
preyed upon her remnant of a conscience ; 
she felt more miserable and more despond- 
ing than ever. 

She watched Jake’s hasty dressing with 
an angry readiness to enforce her threat. 
Jake slunk out, feeling painfully the truth 
of Ferdie’s assertions. 

The chores done and the slim breakfast 


.of biscuit and sweet potatoes over, Phil 


went down with the team to plow, and 
Ferdie bethought him to watch if Jake 
was really going to run off. 

He found Jake behind the stable, un- 
earthing some buried weapons that he had 
previously concealed there for some possi- 
ble day of trouble. 

“You are off, then?” said Ferdie. 

“ Yes.” 

“Right away?” 

“Yes, now. If mother calls me, tell 
her I’ve gone down to Soapstone Creek to 
hunt squirrels. To-morrow! Let them 





She hid her face upon his shoulder and burst into a flood of tears. 


. 














follow if they will, the trail will be cov- 
ered up.” 

“Where do you reckon you'll get to, 
Jake?” 

“Get to! Ishall see the whole world. 
I'll go over the Alkali Plains, where dead 
men’s bones lie thicker than bunch grass. 
I'll climb mountains where there’s men 
fiercer than bears and hairier. I'll live 
in caves and find treasure, and,—I guess 
I shan’t need that,” he said, pausing to 
put back into the ground an old clock 
weight, “it would be too heavy to pack 
around.” 

Then he secreted about his person a 
bent file, several broken pieces of pottery, 
a bull ring, a small bottle of elderberry 
juice, a lump of spunkwood that had been 
buried six months at the foot of an ash 
tree, and so supposed to be saturated with 
deadly poison, and a large old-fashioned 
brass shucking peg. 

“ Ferdie, let’s shake hands,” he said, as 
soon as he was ready to go, and so they 
quietly parted. A horrible loneliness was 
already pressing upon Jakey’s heart, when 
Ferdie’s yellow dog Chow-chow came 
bounding after him and leapt up as 
though fora parting caress. 

“Qh, Ferdie!” Jake called out, “I 
should like to take Chow-chow.” 

“No, you can’t; he’s mine,” Ferdie 
answered, and came running to catch the 
dog by the collar and lead him home. So 
Jake went on alone. : 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the morning following the great 
prairie fire, Amy Anderson intended to 
ride over to the Berger’s to get help to 
make her garden, but feeling tired, and 
not having her favorite Black Rob to ride, 
she sent a message by Aleck. 

Aleck was a useful boy about the 
ranch. He was known among the 
hands as the “City Orphan,” having 
been sent out by a charitable institu- 
tion in a car load of city waifs, distrib- 
uted among the farmers of the county. 
A pair of twinkling brown eyes, that 
glittered with mischief, and a pert au- 
dacity of speech, had won much favor at 
the ranch. . 
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On his way over to the Berger’s, Aleck, 
being on foot, left the regular trail and 
passed the end of a narrow depression in 
the ridge known as “Crazy Man’s Hollow.” . 
In a low stone building in this hollow . 
lived an eccentric man named Colonel | 
Corbeille. Aleck was on terms of pecul- 
iar intimacy with this colonel, and never 
missed an opportunity of increasing his 
friendship. So to-day he went down to 
the house and rapped upon the unpainted 
weather stained door. The house ap- 
peared tenantless, even the windows were 
partly boarded over, but the door pres- 
ently opened and the colonel, with a large 
meerschaum pipe in his hand, motioned 
Aleck to come in. 

The interior was in striking contrast tu 
the deserted appearance of the house from 
without. The two rooms were in a con- 
fusion of luxurious disorder. Valuable 
books were scattered everywhere, the rich 
rugs that carpeted the floors were hidden | 
with an extraordinary medley of furni- 
ture; maps, and pictures were hung every- 
where. The appliances for the practice 
and study of photography, astronomy and 
























































Jack took hold and clung there. 
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chemistry were lying about in picturesque 
heaps. 

The colonel himself was a striking look- 
ing man. At present he wore a loose 


discolored wrapper, shabby and worn, 
but protecting a well-fitting suit of fash- 
The point of his chin 


ionable clothing. 


was carefully shaved, and his long black 
mustache and whiskers, combed and 
brushed with evident elaboration. His 
hands were whiter than any country 
girl’s. He wore expensive rings. 
“Colonel,” began Aleck, finding a seat 
for himself, “I believe I must have been 
snake bit, I’ve got all the symptoms!” 
The colonel smiled an amused acknowl- 
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edgement of Aleck’s hint, and immedi- 
ately took down from a cupboard shelf a 
tall bottle. Pouring into a tiny cup a 
small quantity he handed it to Aleck, 
saying : 

“Snakes are not out so soon, you vil- 
lainous young imp. You need not veil 


"Come in.” 

your evil desires from me. I know you 
too well. Milk and sloppy coffee nau- 
seate a city orphan, and your inside craves 
this devil’s anzesthetic.” 

Aleck poured the liquor down his 
throat at a gulp, in practical illustration 
of the colonel’s correct estimate, and Cor- 
beille continued : 

“Have they drive. you off from the 
ranch ?” 


“ Driven me off! Why colonel! I’m 
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the petof the family. I’m the little joker 
of the pack, I am. I drive the buggy 
and run the ladies’ errands, and now I’m 
carrying a message to Jake Berger.” 

“From Amy?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What does she want him for?” 

“T don’t know, colonel.” , 

The colonel rose and paced impatiently 
up and down the room. 

“Well,” said Aleck, “I must get on,” 
and as the colonel paid no more attention 
to him, he slipped quietly out, and climbed 
the small bluff sheltering “Crazy Man’s 
Hollow.” No sooner had he reached the 
top, than he beheld Jake Berger a few 
rods away. Glad to be saved the trouble 
of crossing the ridge he squatted down on 
the ground and described a series of cir- 
cles on the charred grass roots, by spin- 
ning round on one heel and dragging the 
other after. Jake seeing Aleck, knew 
that he had encountered the first obstacle 
of his journey. Aleck was big enough to 
play the part of bully, and Jake antici- 
pated trouble. He was anxious only to 
get away as quickly as possible, so kept 
off in a northerly direction. The city 
orphan, though for the moment occupied 
with his geometrical diagrams, soon no- 
ticed Jake’s change of advance, and 
shouted after him. 

“ Ho, there, Hi! Hold, her down, she’s 
getting away ‘with you.” 

Jake appeared totally unconscious of 
interruption, and continued his course, 
whereupon Aleck jumped up and started 
out to head him off. Jake was too near 
to get away by running, so walked on 
making nof response to Aleck’s shouts. 
Presently he was right in Aleck’s path. 
Jake moved as if to pass, but Aleck kept 
in front of him; then Jake stopped, look- 
ing up scowling. 

“ Lost your way?” queried Aleck. No 
answer. 

“Lost your sight? Lost your hear- 
ing? Gone a mute, eh?” 

Jake’s flushing cheek and restless eye 
_ that hunted for a chance of escape were 
the only answer. Aleck with a full knowl- 
edge of his own power to whip Jake if 
he wanted to, enjoyed plaguing him, but 
kept him within reach, as a cat lets a 
mouse run, between her paws. 
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“Your ma’s been licking you for tell- 
ing lies, has she? I reckon you're all 
welted up, makes you feel bad?” 

“You're a liar.” 

“No, I ain’t, I’ve got a kink in my 
tongue from looking at your sour face.” 

“ You’ve got a kink in your eye.” 

This was a hard hit, for Aleck’s left 
eye had a natural squint. 

“You bite smart, don’t you. Had no 
breakfast I guess. S’pose I screw your 
head off and look. Keep your eyes open 
and see me do it.” 

Aleck brought his hands together with 
a smart clap, lunging suddenly forward 
as though he were about to spring on the 
top of his opponent. 

Jake, startled by the movement, dodged 
to avoid the clutch, but Aleck only 
shammed, and stood back again. 

“ You’re a bragger,’’ said the city bully. 
“ Why you’re scared so, you can’t stand. 
Why don’t you spread yourself out and 
lie down?” 

“Who's scared? I’m not.” 

“Oh, -you’re going right on about your 
business, are you?” cried Aleck, flourish- 
ing his fists as a preparatory exhibition 
of how he was going to pound up his 
enemy. 

“Quit your monkeying and let me 
alone, will you?” said Jake. 

“When I’ve chewed you up into tutti- 
frutti gum balls, and held a coroner’s in- 
quest on you, and packed the jury, and 
they’ve gin’ in a verdict of justifiable 
suicide, that’s the time I’ll let you alone, 
sonny! There’ll be a mighty small coffin 
wanted for your remains when I’m through 
with you.” And Aleck struck an imagi- 
nary blow with force and relish. 

Jake was not altogether inexperienced 
in fights. He was not irritable or easily 
frenzied, but when once roused was known 
to have whipped boys bigger than him- 
self. This morning, however, he was in 
no fighting mood, he only wanted to get 
away. He preferred to be diplomatic, 
rather than resentful; so diving into his 
pocket, he brought out a ransom, nothing 
less than the printed calico that nad once 
decorated a Modoc princess. 

“ What kind of shroud are you getting 
ready there?” said Aleck, for a moment 
deferring his onslaught. Holding it up, 
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Jake displayed a six-inch buffalo, appar- 
ently charging into the red glory of the 
setting sun. 

“See that?” said Jake, putting his 
finger on a pumpkin colored spot above 
the snorting buffalo, “ that’s Indian blood.” 

“Let’s look at it?” cried Aleck, his 
interest now thoroughly aroused. 

“You'd steal it. I'll go off five rods, 
and put it down, then you stand still till 
I go off another five rods, then you can 
have it, and Ill go on.” Aleck hesi- 
tated. 

“If I don’t put it down, you can rush 
me easy at five rods,” suggested Jake. 

“Oh, I can do better than that,” said 
Aleck, “T ean drop you,” and he drew 
forth a neat little revolver. Jake opened 
his eyes wide, more in admiration than 
astonishment, but made no objection to 
Aleck’s proposal for additional security. 
Aleck, however, seeing his own advantage, 
suddenly raised the pistol to Jake’s head, 
crying out: 

“Come, my blossom! You can save 
your walk and unload your treasures right 
here. I dare say you’ve got a few other 


notions I might fancy.” 


Jake stared an instant into the muzzle 
of the revolver, and dropping the printed 

valico, cried out: “That ain’t fair.” His 
heart gave passionate throbs and hot 
blood pulsed in his head. He was of 
German descent, and this strong passion 
that sometimes seized and shook him was 
what the neighbors called “getting his 
Dutch up.” 

Aleck stooped to seize the coveted In- 
dian relic, and as he did so, Jake was on 
his neck with a hug like a ’possum’s to a 
limb. Aleck still held the pistol and 
would have used it, but Jake grabbing 
the barrel it jointed and the cartridges 
were thrown out like empties. Both boys 
fell to the ground, and for a few moments 
burnt dust flew from the prairie sod on 
which they sprawled. Aleck sputtered 
forth threats of vengeance, for, though 
down he felt secure of soon getting the 
mastery. Jake feeling the certainty of 
that too, kept his lips tight and clung to 
his grip with the resoluteness of despair. 
Presently Aleck got one arm round to 
pummel Jake’s head, but not very effec- 
tively. An interval of wrestling brought 
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Aleck’s face to the sod filling his nose 
and mouth with dirt. Jake in getting a 
better hold brought one hand against 
Aleck’s mouth, receiving a bite that made 
him yell. A pause for gasps, then a great 
heaving and kicking and Aleck brought 


‘one knee with a thud into Jake’s stomach. 


Jake turned sick, his eyes swam, he shut 
them tight, while cold sweat started 
the palms of his hands. Still he clung 
somehow to Aleck, who, however, 
shook him off and with a hand on each 
arm pinioned him on his back flat and 
helpless. A glare of vicious triumph 
gleamed in Aleck’s eye, while he hissed 
between gasps for breath. 

“T’ve got you now, I have! and I'll 
brand you so’s you’ll remember this, as 
long as ever you live!” 

Jake could scarcely get his breath, 
but he managed to groan, “’Nuff, ‘nuff. ” 
But Aleck only reached for bis pistol, ly- 
ing on the ground near by, in doing so he 
let loose Jake’s right arm. Horror nerved 
Jake to a last effort, he clutched the old 
brass shucking peg in his pocket, slipped 
his fingers in the leather loops, took in a 
quick breath, and as the butt of the pis- 
tol was raised above his face he jabbed 
the shucking peg deep into Aleck’s side. 
It struck above the top of his serge over- 
alls and drove in deep between two ribs, 
starting such agony of pain, that he 
became almost instantly unconscious. 
With a groan of anguish he sank down, 
his face livid and hideously contorted. 
As Jake looked at him a tremor of terror 
crept through him; he could not rise, he 
lay there shaking with exhaustion and 
fright. Aleck’s legs lying across his own, 
seemed to turn stiff and heavy, like some- 
thing dead. At last Jake dragged him- 
self from under and crawling ott on 
hands and knees, muttered, “O God, I 
didn’t mean to kill him.” 


soon 


CHAPTER VII. 


JAKE’s first thought was to escape to 
some hiding place. Then he thought he 
would give himself up, it would be better 
to go to the penitentiary, than to be creep- 
ing about afraid of being taken. Yes, 
he would go right over to Seven Sloughs 
and give himself up. 
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As he passed Crazy Man’s Hollow he 
saw Colonel Corbeille standing in his 
doorway. Remembering that he was oft- 
ener called doctor, he shouted to him. 

“ Well,” cried Corbeille “ what do you 
want?” 

“He’s dead!” said Jake hoarsely. 
« Aleck’s dead; he was lamming me, and 
I stuck him with a shucking peg.” 

The colonel came up the bluff saying: 

“T hardly think you’ve killed him, 
city orphans die hard. Where is he?” 
and Jake motioned towards the spot 
where Aleck lay. 

“Stuck him with a shucking peg did 
you?” queried the colonel, hardly sup- 
pressing an amused smile, “ What will 
they say at the ranch? He’s the pet of 
the family there, or thinks he is. You'd 
better go down and have them send up 
for him.” 

So Jake hurried on, still convinced 
that Aleck was dead, the livid face haunt- 
ed him. He avoided the house and 
went round to the barns, hoping to find 
old Bo the choreman. No one seemed to 
be about; he passed along the front of 
one stable where small doors for pitching 
hay into the mcks stood open, at one of 
these a pretty plump hand reached out, 
and the winning voice of the only person 
who was always kind to him, called out 
playfully, “Hello, Jakey. Mornin’! 
Shake ?” 

Just to hear her happy friendly voice, 
made Jake feel so queer, he dare not an- 
swer, but swallowed hard, biting his lips, 
while he tried to get out of her sight. 
He only saw her hand, for her face was 
hidden in shadow. 

“ All right, you mean thing,” she said, 
withdrawing her arm. “ Who wants to 
shake hands with you, anyway? See 
here! You’ve got to go right to work 
on my garden patch, that’s why I’ve sent 
for you. Clean off the rubbish and— 
why, Jakey, boy, what is the matter?” 

A short sob, burst from the poor boy, 
so suppressed as to sound like the squeak 
of a hog. Amy would have laughed, but 
for her quick apprehension that he was in 
some trouble. He started away, but Amy 
ran round to the door and came after him, 
putting her arm gently round him. He 
quickly turned and motioned her away, 


crying, “Don’t touch me! Don’t! Oh, 
no, no! you mustn’t come near me!” 
“Well, my! Have you got the Texas 
fever? If you ain’t just the strangest boy ! 
Tell me, come Jakey dear, what is it?” 
Amy stepped towards him again as if to 


.take his hand, but Jake backed off, ery- 


ing: 
“Look here Amy, don’t go and speak 
kind to me, because you'll be sorry.” 

“Well, I’m sorry already you ugly, 
stubborn little skelawag,” Amy retorted. 
Where at Jakey to her astonishment flung 
his arm over his eyes and sobbed pitifully. 

“Dear me,” said Amy, self reproach- 
fully, “I might have known he didn’t 
want that sort of treatment.” Then she 
took firm hold of Jake by both shoulders, 
saying, “Jakey, now just tell me right 
here, what’s the matter? Come! Has 
Phil been ‘despising’ you again? Or 
your mother threatening you? or what?” 

“Take your hands off me. I’m a mur- 
derer.” 

Amy opened her eyes in astonishment. 
Yesterday he was going to be a “ suicide,” 
then he was nearly “cremated” and now 
he’s a murderer. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“It’s Aleck.” 

“ What our Aleck killed?” 

“Yes, I’ve killed him. The colonel’s 
with him out at the hollow. I came for 
help to bring him home.” 

Amy, eyeing him steadily for a few mo- 
ments said coolly, “Get out pa’s mules, 
hitch them up to the buggy, and Til go 
with you.” 

“What you, Amy?” 

“Yes why not? I’m not afraid! and 
then I don’t believe he’s dead. You only 
think so. I shall go with you, anyhow, 
and find out. Maybe I can help you. 
You look as white as a sheet, poor boy.” 

So she got up into the buggy while 
Jake quickly hitched the mules and they 
drove rapidly away to “Crazy Man’s 
Hollow.” Jake was too oppressed to talk. 
Amy simply clasped her hands upon his 
arm, that he might feel the sympathy she 
had for him. 

No one was in sight on the ridge, so 
they drove down into the hollow to the 
colonel’s house. Amy jumped lightly 
out and ran and tapped on the door, 
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which the colonel himself immediately 
opened. 

“What, Amy, a visit from you! By 
the Saints! Nothing is fit to receive you. 
I myself am all dishabille. I, really, 
what am I todo?” witha pretty gesture, 


throwing wide open the door, stepping . 


back as though to say, “At least come 
right in, all I have is at your service!” 

He smoothed the shaven point of his 
chin with two white taper fingers. Amy 
did not offer to enter, but only asked 
hurriedly what had become of Aleck. 

“Ah! that is serious. I hope not to 
alarm you Miss Amy, but that Berger 
boy ought not to escape the conse- 
quences.” 

“Oh, Mr. Corbeille, you don’t say 
Aleck is dead!” : 

“Hush! one moment. 
boy, come here.” 

Jake had not yet left the buggy, but 
he now came up to the door. The colonel 
laying a hand on his shoulder led him in 
to the inner room. Amy followed. All 
was still, and there on the colonel’s camp 
bed covered by an army blanket lay 
Aleck’s body stiff and rigid. Jake 
shrank back, feeling that he was indeed 
a murderer, when suddenly Aleck’s head 
bobbed up from beneath the blanket and 
in his well-known vivacious voice he cried 
out: 

“T’m not dead yet. Funeral expenses 
run too awful high in this section ; guess 
I shan’t die till I get back east.” 

The colonel with a grim smile, told 
him to lie back and not start the wound 
bleeding again. Jake in terrified wonder 
turned to Amy and leaned sobbing in her 
arms overcome by the sudden relief from 
suspense. 

“That scoops me,” said Aleck looking 
over to Jake. “Is he crying because I 
ain’t dead?” 

“Of course he’s not,” said Amy. 
“You’ve both been awful bad boys, that’s 
what I think. You’ve got to change your 
ways and be more civilized, or something 
real bad will happen to you.” 

“Let him only wait till I’m over this 
peg-sticking, and if I don’t do for him 
yet, I'll pass.” 

“You bad boy” cried Amy, “How 


dare you say such things?” 


Say! Berger 
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“T will, though,” continued Aleck, 
“T’ll do him up in such fine shape that if 
his mother don’t work his name on his 
shirts she’ll never know him.” 

“ Be quiet you young imp,” interrupted 
the colonel, you brought this trouble on 
yourself and the best thing you can do 
is to make up, with just as little fuss as 
possible.” 

“Yes, doctor, I will, but oh!” and he 
lay back with a groan, “I feel as though 
a lightning rod was grounded in my 
liver!” ; 

Amy stepped to his side and took his 
hand. 

“ Are you really hurt so badly, Aleck!” 

“He’s playing just to win your sym- 
pathy now,” suggested Corbeille. “He’s 
not much hurt, the shucking peg might 
have opened an artery and bled him to 
death, but it only caused a temporary 
spasm of the heart.” 

“Will he be able to ride back to the 
house?” Amy asked. 

“ Yes, well enough if he chooses. Come 
Aleck, my boy, you are lucky to have 
no worse punishment. Make the best or 
it now and thank Miss Amy for coming 
after you.” e 

Aleck swallowing as best he could the 
bitterness of his defeat, and still determin- 
ing to appeal as much as possible to 
Amy’s sympathy, rose painfully from the 
lounge. The colonel took his arm and 
walked him out, lifting him into the 
buggy. 

While driving home Amy preached a 
simple sermon to the boys, that touched 
the heart of one and the self interest ot 
the other, establishing a reconciliation. 
The one that had most to forgive, forgiv- 
ing all, the other from whose fault the 
quarrel arose, only concealing his bitter 
thoughts, under the cover of outward 
friendliness. ' 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CoLoNEL COoRBEILLE watched the 
buggy, with Amy and the two boys, dis- 
appear at the end of the hollow. Then 
he stepped back into his house, and tak- 
ing a large brimmed, soft felt hat, set 
it lightly on his head, and walked over 
to the Berger’s place. 
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Mrs. Berger was sitting on the doorstep 
of the shanty, sewing some strings on to 
a gunny sack, to make an apron of it. 
She was an inveterate “dipper,” having 
acquired the habit in “ Arkansas,” where 
her husband had achieved one of his 
many failures, and now it was her solace 
through many miserable hours. The 
“dip,” which was common snuff, she car- 
ried in a long-necked bottle in her pocket, 
every now and then taking the stick of elm 
wood from her mouth to dip the chewed 
end down into the snuff, soon returning 
it to its accustomed place between her 
gums and cheek, where it could be rolled 
over and over like a chew of tobacco. 
As soon as the colonel made his appear- 
ance, Mrs. Berger rose and welcomed 
him tremulously but familiarly. The 
colonel returned the salutation carelessly 
and taking the chair Mrs. Berger passed 
out, he sat down, tilting himself back 
against the shanty wall. Mrs. Berger re- 
sumed her seat in the doorway. When 
Phil came up at noon from plowing, the 
colonel strolled over to the shed stable, 
and chatted pleasantly. The smell of a 
simmering stew came across from the 


shanty and Mrs. Berger called over to 
invite the colonel to take a noon lunch 
with them, which he consented to do. 

“ Where’s Jake?” asked Mrs. Berger, 
as they drew up to the table. Then Cor- 
beille told them what he knew about the 
fight with Aleck, and the use Jake made 


of his shucking peg. Ferdie declared 
Jakey had “ runned away.” 

“It would be little loss to us,” grum- 
bled Mrs. Berger. “ He’s the laziest boy 
ever born, and always in some trouble.” 

They had scarcely finished the noon 
meal, when Phil saw through the door- 
way, a figure on horseback approaching. 

“There comes Amy Anderson now,” he 
exclaimed. “I expect she'll speak a good 
word for Jake.” 

Phil got up and went to take Amy’s 
horse, but she would not dismount, she 
pushed her horse close up to the shanty 
door, and called out pleasantly, “ Mrs. 
Berger, Jakey’s over at our house and I 
want him to stay a week, and make a 
garden for me, if you will let him.” 

The habit of dissatisfaction prevented 
Mrs. Berger accepting even good news, 
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without some protest, so she said hesitat- 
ingly : 

“ Well, I don’t see how we'll get our 
wood chopped. Phil’s so hard at the plow 
just now, and then there’s a heap of 
chores Jake does, that’ll fall on me if he’s 
away.” 

“ Pa will pay him, of course, Mrs. Ber- 
ger, but ‘i 

“Ma!” interrupted Phil, “you'd bet- 
ter let Jake go, if only to oblige Miss 
Amy.” 

“Well, well! let him stay then. I 
reckon we can make shift to spare him.” 

“Tt’s a chance any boy might be un- 
common glad‘to get,” said Phil, address- 
ing himself to Amy, “to work for you.” 

Amy gave him a pleased smile, though 
half amused, and then unable to resist 
her love of conquest, she said pettishly : 

“ That comes with ill grace from you, 
Phil, who don’t care enough even to come 
over and see us. Why, there’s lots of 
fun at the ranch, I can tell you. Why 
don’t you come over?” She smiled be- 
witchingly now with that gift of fascina- 
tion which kept all her admirers in a 
tantalizing but delicious uncertainty of 
hopefulness. 

Phil stepped to her horse’s side and 
laying a hand on its mane, looked up in 
Amy’s face. He was not handsome, but 
his speaking rich blue eyes, suggested an 
unusual depth of character, and each 
feature seemed to reflect the profound 
earnestness of his searching glance. His 
square, compact, forehead, indicated en- 
ergy to back his earnestness. 

Amy had never met the glance she 
could not return. She was accustomed 
to see others bashful in her society, it was 
a new sensation to find in Phil’s firm 
face, in the bold grasp of his hand upon 
her horse’s neck, in the quiet aggressive- 
ness of his manner, the expression of a 
will that she instinctively felt was power- 
ful over her own. 

“Isn’t our poverty,” he said, indicating 
with a slight gesture the one-roomed shan- 
ty, and the hay-roofed stable, “a reason 
strong enough for my not being in the 
crowd of your beaux at the ranch?” 

“Do you think it is, yourself, Phil?” 
she asked, forced from the position of com- 
mand she usually assumed, and feeling 
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compelled to look away furtively across 
the prairie. 

“ Yes, indeed I do,” Phil promptly re- 
sponded. Then quickly noting a more 
than usually serious expression on Amy’s 


face, he hastened to add, “Unless, of 


course, unless, it were possible, though I 
know it is not possible, that you, Amy—” 

“Goodbye, goodbye!” she cried in 
sudden haste to get away, shaking the 
reins upon her horse’s neck and starting 
him on the instant into a gallop. Away 
she rode, waving another series of “ good- 
byes” with her riding whip. 

Phil watched her to the crest of the 
ridge, before he turned to the stable to 
get his team and go again to breaking 


sod. 
CHAPTER IX. 
Amy never had such a garden as Jake 


made for her that spring. It was a 
purely ornamental one. Old Bo satiri- 


rally described it as “half flowers, and 
the other half coming in flowers, not a 
patch of usefulness about it.” But Amy 
was so pleased, she persuaded Mrs. Berger 


to let Jake stay on indefinitely, and so 
for three years he found employment at 
the ranch. He might have been very 
happy, working for a mistress so kind, 
had not his over passionate nature inevit- 
ably expelled peace. He could neither 
calculate nor hesitate, he could only 
either dream or act. Instead of comfort- 
ably enjoying Amy’s kindness it came 
over him like a spell. The absurdity of 
the passion of love in a boy so young only 
irritated him. Bitterness was born of his 
very happiness, for his happiness was 
hopeless. 

One early summer morning Amy or- 
dered baskets and the buggy that they 
might go down to Soapstone Creek and 
hunt for white violets. Jake drove her 
to the edge of the timber, and there 
hitching the team, they both rambled 
through the woods, hunting round the 
roots of the white oak trees, and slippery 
elms, close up to the little red-bud trees, 
that grew on the banks of the creek 
where there is most light. 

Amy was merry, and Jake more than 
half the time was staring at his high spir- 


just how it is. 
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ited mistress, instead of among the weeds 
and mosses. Amy looked up once or 
twice, and found him following her about 
with a solemn stare, his attention turned 
wholly to her, and the snatch of song she 
was singing. 

“ What are you looking at?” she cried 
at last in mock alarm. Jake felt foolish 
and made a sudden plunge into a bunch 
of iron weed, crying, “ There goes a rab- 
bit.” Amy laughed heartily and mock- 
ingly rejoined : 

“ Yes, there it goes, there it goes. 
it? Here! There!” turning about and 
pointing in different directions. 

Jake went diligently to work hunting 
violets without another word. 

Presently they came out into a small 
clearing and there was Phil, standing on 
the trunk of a tree he had just felled, 
trimming off the limbs. It flashed sud- 
denly across Jake’s mind, that Amy 
knew Phil was in these woods before they 
started. 

Phil’s back was towards them and so 
for a few moments he went on swinging 
his axe with rapid blows. But Amy call- 
ing out a morning salutation, Phil looked 
quickly round and paused in his work. 

“Why don’t you get down off that 
mast head and come here and _ be reason- 
ably polite?’ demanded Amy. 

“Haven't got time,” replied Phil, fix- 
ing his steady gaze full upon her. “ Miss 
Amy,” he quickly added, as though has- 
tening to bring substantial reason for 
such apparent impoliteness, “you know 
If I’m to have a home, 
like most men, I’ve got to work to get it. 
Work, work, work.” 

Amy, stung more by his rudeness than 
touched by the serious reality of what he 
said, banteringly rejoined, “Why don’t 
you hold up your right hand and say ‘I 
cannot tell a lie. I’m none of your pam- 
pered millionaires, I’m a horny handed 
son of toil, that’s what! And I’m proud 
of it.’ Why, you’d do for a frontispiece 
to a second reader. You're so awfully 
serious.” 

“ Well, I don’t see how I can help it, 
under the circumstances.” Phil replied. 
“ Poverty at least is a misfortune and not 
a vice.” 


“Oh! Oh!” cried Amy clapping her 


See 
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hands, “ That’s better still, ‘Poverty is 
not a vice.’ Why that’s copperplate, 
double flourish, perfect penmanship in 
ten lessons style! Mr. Phil how can you 
be so elegant ?” 

“Tt doesn’t take any study to speak 
the truth,” he replied unmoved. 

“Gracious! How good you must be! 
Why I couldn’t tell the solid truth right 
otf, to save my life.” 

“You like to make game of me, be- 
cause I have no wit to be merry like you; 
but it is sober business to make a living. 
I’ve got to get this wood home before 
noon for I’m going to buy some cattle to- 
night. [ve borrowed the money and I’m 
going to make more of it; and then,” 
with a pause and a long look at Amy, he 
turned quickly to his work, and the light 
limbs flew, and the heavy ones dropped, 
as the bright axe gleamed and struck them. 

For a moment Amy watched him, his 
solemn nature had a peculiar fascination 
for her. Could she love him ? 

“Say! Jakey,” she said, suddenly turn- 
ing to her young companion who was 
whittling little twigs from a long branch, 
“Let’s see if I could walk on that log. 


Phil goes along it like the Mexican wire 
dancer at the circus.” She leaped lightly 
on to the butt of the log Phil was trim- 
ming. 

“Here,” Jake said, “ catch hold of that 


to steady by and you can walk up.” He 
held out the branch in his hand. Amy 
took hold and advanced along the log 
towards Phil, her eyes sparkling with fun. 
Phil stopped chopping to watch her com- 
ing. Suddenly Jake, who was looking at 
Amy instead of where he was walking, 
stubbed his toe, giving such a jerk to the 
rod in his hand that Amy staggered a 
moment and then fell over into the pile 
of trimmed branches below. She ex- 
pressed her disgust and anger in a deli- 
cate scream. 

Before Jake could recover himself, 
Phil sprang to the ground, and lifted 
Amy like a child out of the brambles. 
Then he turned to Jake and blamed him 
fiercely for his carelessness. 

“ Never can you do one single thing as 
you ought,” he cried, “always getting 
yourself and everybody else into trouble.” 

“You lie!” interrupted Jake, mad- 
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dened at seeing Amy passively leaning in 
Phil’s arms. “ You—you,” and then in 
terror at the fierceness of passion he felt 
rising through him he turned and ran 
through the woods. Pausing presently 
for breath, he tried to turn the tide of 
anger by wrestling with an imaginary 
foe, forcing him round the trunk of a tree, 
getting a neck and shoulder hold and 
throwing him half a dozen different ways. 
At length he threw himself at full stretch 
on the ground and many strange thoughts 
excited his imagination. Was there no 
way of worshipping except like a hog, 
grunting after the hand that feeds it? 
Slowly Jake got up, and returned to 
where the team was hitched. Here Amy 
soon joined him and he submitted patient- 
ly to a severe lecture on the sinfulness of 
not loving one’s own brother. Although 
Amy described Phil’s good qualities with 
enthusiastic praise, Jake felt compelled 
to hate him more and more. He got the 
idea that it was for Phil’s sake Amy had 
always been kind to himself, but he bore 
up under even that exasperating thought. 

From that day Jake’s childish ways 
were forgotten, he became more of a man. 
He won the favor of Amy’s father when 
he showed that he could ride among a 
bunch of steers, and cut out the best feed- 
ers with unfailing eye; and so he-became 
a permanent hand at the ranch and 
proved the misjudgment of his mother 
by becoming known as the most willing 
boy about the place. He still retained 
the position of special attendant to Amy, 
and at noon or in the evenings, or at any 
loafing moments he was working in her 
garden. 

Spring warmed into summer; summer 
dried out into fall. Old man Berger re- 
turned from St. Louis, his .schemes 
“busted,” his one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars uselessly spent, himself penniless, and 
atramp. He came back to the home- 
stead reassuming his  devil-may-care 
air, and his bullying aggressiveness. As 
everyone anticipated the failure of his 
speculations he was not annoyed by many 
inquiries. The only change in his behav- 
iour was towards Phil. He was shy of 
meeting Phil’s steady gaze and did not 
offer to interfere in his work or cattle 
dealings. 
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CHAPTER X. 


One Sunday afternoon at the ranch, 
after the usual hearty noonday meal, Jake 
and Aleck retired to the informal seclu- 
ion of the hog-lot fence, stretching them- 
selves picturesquely along it, with the 
ease of clubmen. Aleck produced a 
varefully preserved cigar, which after 
elaborately licking, and rubbing over with 
his finger, he at last bit. Jake took from 
his pocket a scrap of The Patriot, in 
which was wrapped a delicate lump of tar 
picked from the shed roof. He put the 
lump in his mouth with an appreciative 
smack of the lips, and returned the paper 
to his pocket. 

For sometime the pleasures of healthy 
digestion were uninterrupted by conversa- 
tion. Aleck, however, who had discoy- 
ered Jake’s ill-concealed ill feeling to- 
wards Phil, thought this a good opportu- 
nity to plague him, so presently opened 
fire. 

“Phil ain’t come over with your duds 
yet, has he?” referring to the fact that 
Phil came over every Sunday afternoon 
with Jake’s bundle of clean clothes. 


Jake grunted an indistinct negative. 
“He’s working into a soft snap, Phil 
is, ain’t he?” 
“T don’t know,” said Jake, yawning. 
“Why, yes you do,” persisted Aleck, 
spitting at a young shoat that came up 


to stare at them. “You know Colonel 
Corbeille talks round that Phil’s got more 
solid sense than any fifteen boys in the 
State. He’s put up money on it, too. 
Who found the stamps to buy that bunch 
of steers Phil’s got out there?” 

“He got that from Squire Sloan at the 
grocery.” 

“What, the squire? Shoo! He’d no 
more lend cash to Phil than he would to 
me! Sure’s you haven’t a hair on your 
face, the colonel put up that money.” 

“ What should he do it for?” 

“ Well, I ain’t so clear ‘bout that. I 
thought one time he was spooney on Amy, 
and wanted to buy Phil off, but he ain’t, 
for I know who’s going to get her, sure!” 

“Oh you think she’s going to wait for 
you, do you?” sneered Jake. 

“No I don’t. You’re the one has 
been reckoning she’d mitten all the boys 


for ten years and wait till you was growed 
up, but that’s where you’re awful badly 
fooled. She don’t think as much of you 
as she does of old Bo.” : 

“Dry up,” snarled Jake, digging his 
teeth deep in the tar ball and bringing 
them out with a snap. 

“It’s a fact!” continued Aleck. 
“And my chance ain’t much ahead of 
yours. I guess I'll sell out when I get a 
good bid. It’s Phil. He’s the favorite, 
and the colonel’s backing him.” 

“He ain’t.” Jake snapped. 

“T tell you he is.” And Aleck to em- 
phasize his assertion made a sudden flour- 
ish with his cigar, throwing him off the 
fence into the hog-lot. He cursed the 
cigar, the fence and every hog on the lot 
and climbed out swearing at the mud on 
his Sunday pants. 

The afternoon being hot and sultry, 
Amy remained unseen in her room. Sey- 
eral neighbor boys rode over to the ranch 
and were glad to get into the shade of 
the commodious barn, for though they 
would have worked in the same heat on a 
week day, their Sunday suits and “ boiled ” 
shirts fretted them as new harness frets 
young colt. 

Billy Sloan, the old squire’s son, came 
among others. Billy was always “ lots 
of fun.” He had some peculiarities. It 
was said he had as many lungs as a 
camel has stomachs, and that he could 
take in a supply of air enough to run 
him through an hour’s talk without stop- 
ping for breath. The squire always 
maintained that it was a disease inherited 
from his mother, by many, however, it 
was considered an accomplishment, and 
Billy was spoken of as a future repre- 
sentative. He was short, solid, and had 
the nickname of “pony.” His face was 
fat, fleshy and flushed; it was so promi- 
nent that his head appeared insignificant 
behind it. He had a passion for brilliant 
neckties that increased the obtrusiveness 
of his face. His hands and feet were in 
sympathy with his countenance, his hands 
in point of fleshiness and color and his 
feet in flatness and size. 

Billy’s chief friend was Jim Hurrier. 
They were inseparable. .Jim was the son 
of Hurrier the land office “boss,” now 
sole proprietor of the business still known 
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throughout the eounty by the old fiwm 
name of “ Hooper, Upp and Hurrier.” 

Jim was a “dude” in his way, and it 
was not a little way either. He was very 
tall, wore large rings, two watch chains 
and a temperance badge; trained his 
moustache to turn up at the ends, banged 
his hair, carried a silver handled riding 
whip and wore number five boots with 
decorated patent tops. He was quiet in 
manner, polite, and apparently dull, but 
he had a reputation for business shrewd- 
ness and those who knew him best said he 
was “deep.” His nickname was “ Shang- 
hi.” Pony Billy and Shanghi Jim both 
belonged to the rising aristocracy of Seven 
Sloughs, and any girl “admired ” to have 
them on her list of beaux. They were 
both frequent visitors at the ranch. 

“T’ve no use for such eternal hot 
weather as this,” remarked Jim taking 
off his white felt silver braided sombrero 
and fanning himself with it. 

Pony Billy sat down on a feed box, pulled 
out the ends of his orange colored necktie 
and wiped his face with a blue silk hand- 
kerchief. 

“ Oh this ain’t so dog-on hot!” 

“ Not hot?” ejaculated Jim, lifting his 
moustache a little, showing his white, reg- 
ular teeth. 

“No, it ain’t so almighty screechin’ 
hot, I don’t reckon.” Billy insisted, 
stretching out his legs, loosening his vest 
and puffing heavily. 

“You don’t,eh?” sneered Jim, “ Well 
I guess you’re right. It ain’t more’n hot 
enough to frizzle the hide off’n a Texas 
stag.” 

“ Boys!” cried Billy, “If there’s any- 
one here knows what’s hot weather more’n 
I do, I want to see him. The devil him- 
self would be cool tothat man. The most 
blazing lay out I ever struck was down 
on the Cimaroon River. I was along on 
a hunting tramp.” Here Billy took in 
breath enough to fill his reserve lungs 
and as he swung into his regular oration 
style, the boys sighed. 

“We had good sport for a week or so, 
mostly on the edge of the timber, till some 
blamed Indian put us on the trail of a 
gang of wild ponies. We left the river and 
struck southwest till we came on to the al- 
mightiest dead looking kind of an Alkali 
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prairie, you ever saw. We camped there 
and passed the night gasping and snorting 
for air, like a lot of wind suckers. The 
’squitoes didn’t buzz, it was too hot for 
that, they just bit. We could see them 
in the moonlight driving down on us like 
thick dust. Just before sun-up, soon as 
it got gray light, we could see all the 
horses and mules lying down by their la- 
riat pegs, stretched out and panting. 
About ten minutes after daylight three of 
em were dead with balls of buffalo gnats 
on their throats as big as pumpkins. We 
crawled round and tried to do something 
for the rest of them, but the sun seemed 
to get up with a jump and we didn’t 
think much of the horses, you bet! A 
wind rose, but Lord! it was like a blast 
out of a smelting furnace. The drinking 
water we'd brought along was dried up 
in an hour. Some whisky we had ina 
demijohn blew the cork out and boiled 
up like ginger ale, our faces began to 
puff and swell up.” 

“For pity’s sake, Jim,” some of the 
boys cried out,“ can’t you pull him off?” 
“Tame him!” cried others, “ Rope him!” 
“Stuff a cob in his mouth.” But Jim 


lifted his eyebrows and shook his head sor- 

rowfully, as much as to say, he had been 

there before, and the end was not yet. 
“Some of us were saved,” continued 


Billy. “ But don’t talk to me about hot 
weather.” 

“When I was down in “Arkansaw,” 
said a small slouchy looking boy, “ We 
were putting in a patch of popcorn one 
day, and it got so hot the seed began a 
popping in the ground.” 

The boys quietly got up and strolled 
over to the house. Aleck winked to 
Jake and whispered : 

“Those dandy dudes think they can 
come out here and run things. Let’s keep 
up and rub the shine off ’em.” 

There was a deep, roomy porch at the 
southeast corner of the house covered 
closely with grape vine and here they 
lounged till Amy was ready to “ receive.” 
The scent of flowers came in from the 
garden and blue jays were flitting back 
and forth among the Catalpa trees. 

Suddenly Amy singing at the piano in 
the cool darkness of the room within, at- 
tracted all attention. 
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‘‘ We're g’wine to the shuckin’ of the corn! 
99 


Sure’s you’re born ! 


Jake, Aleck and some of the others 
joined in the chorus. Then Amy sang 
more songs, such as pleased the boys 
most. “Who'll shake the popcorn?” 
“ We'll never see our darling any more.” 
“Riding with your sweetheart in the 
sleigh,” and such popular favorites. 

When the sun set, Amy left the piano, 
and all the boys turned to the French 
window as the screen door swung open 
and Amy stepped out on to the porch. 
She wore a bodice of peach colored silk. 
The skirt was of a paler tint as though 
it were made from the other side of the 
same peach; in her ears were small 
pearls very lovely against the pink tint 
of her soft and delicate skin. Her dark 
hair curled in loose natural rings upon 
her forehead and about her ears. Her 
curved cheeks, dimpled chin, arched eye- 
brows, every point of glowing beauty, 
thrilled the hearts of her admirers. 

Billy Sloan in his hurry to give up his 
chair as Amy stepped out upon the porch, 
tripped and fell. Jim Hurrier gracefully 
lifted his own chair over Billy’s prostrate 
form, and placed it at Amy’s side with a 
fascinating smile. 

Phil Berger was sitting on the steps ; 
he got up as the others anxiously made 
room for her. 

“Tt would be a shame to leave these 
gentlemen only the floor,’ Amy said, 
“ Phil, won’t you get me a chair from the 
house ?” 

Jake had already anticipated the de- 
mand and was now wheeling out Amy’s 
own special platform rocker. It was a 
low, deep-seated chair, richly upholstered 
in dark purple velvet. 

“Jakey is always ready,” Amy said, 
with a kind smile, seating herself cosily. 
She gleamed forth from the velvet setting 
like a jewel in a casket. Jim Hurrier 
placed his own chair conveniently near and 
endeavored to secure a personal conversa- 
tion. Land, the discussion of its quali- 
ties and price was his only hobby and 
ever ready topic. 

“This is a magnificent tract your fa- 
ther owns,” he said, jerking down a cuff 
to disclose a huge monogram solitaire, 
and indicating with a gesture the pasture 
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land beyond the garden. “ Finest thing 
to offer in the whole county, such a bait 
for eastern capital. Two whole sections 
isn’t it?” 

“T think so,” said Amy, carelessly. 

Phil, standing at the other side of her 
chair, said : 

“It would be, only Colonel Corbeille’s 
land takes in a quarter section.” 

“Is that so?” and Jim pulled a county 
plot from his pocket, adding, “ You are 
right.” 

They all three leaned over the map, 
while Jim pointed out the position of 
the “ranch.” “I don’t see what the Col- 
onel wants with land cornering ours,” 
Amy objected. “I wish pa would buy 
him out.” 

“Tt’s such poor land it’s not worth 
buying,” said Phil. 

“I'd buy it, if it were all hardpan, just 
to get rid of our neighbor,” retorted 
Amy. 

“Why do you dislike him? He has 
been a good friend to me,” said Phil 
gravely. ; 

Amy looked up quickly. Did Phil al- 
ready presume to treat her in this famil- 
iar fashion? “Your friends may be no 
friends of mine,” she was about to reply 
tartly. But Phil’s serious face checked 
the unspoken thought. 

“| have no right to dislike him and no 
reason for it, that’s a fact,” she said hon- 
estly. 

Jim was bending over the map and 
Amy with a fascinating movement of her 
fair head beckoned Phil as he stood beside 
her chair. With her head thrown back 
upon the purple cushion, her face was 
close to his as he leaned slightly towards 
her and she whispered : 

“J will like him if he was really kind 
to you.” 

Then she sprang lightly from her chair, 
and catching Jim’s arm cried: 

“Come, Mr. Hurrier, let’s all go and 
look at my garden.” 

Amy’s words had brought a flush of 
gladness to Phil’s heart; he began to be 
conscious that his love for Amy was tak- 
ing a strong deep grip upon his life. It 
was no sudden passion, passing like a 
shower, but a motive power lifting up his 
life. 
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The evening air was still hot but tem- 
pered with the delightful shade of ap- 
proaching darkness. The flowers already 
reviving at the first invigorating touch 
of the spreading dew, a delicate fragrance 
rising from the cooling ground. 


Jake was the only one who remained’ 


upon the porch, the rest all following 
Amy into the garden and strolling on in- 
to the orchard. 

Sunday was never a happy day to 
Jake, during the week he often spent the 
evening working with Amy in the garden, 
or sitting on a stool at her feet, while she 
read to him; but on Sunday he could on- 
ly watch her smiles to others and her 
speaking looks towards Phil. 

He curled himself up in the darkest cor- 
ner of the porch and half dreaming fol- 
lowed, as he often let himself, the fantastic 
pictures of his boyish imagination. First 
he saw a boundless plain of glaring sand 
covered with a quivering veil of hot and 
dusty air. A lean hungry-eyed wolf ap- 
peared loping across the plain. Suddenly 
the glaring desert burst into flame and 
the poor wolf howled with fright. There 
was a deep black hole near him, but he 
only ran round and round, yelping. 
Then a white angel appeared beside him 
and led him down into the sheltering 
cave. The fire died out slowly, a thick, 
cool, shady wood appeared, there was the 
angel again, the little wolf following at 
her heels. The angel kept looking up 
with longing eyes to the scarlet headed 
woodpeckers, and the red squirrels. “If 
only I could have one of those lovely 
squirrels for company instead of this ug- 
ly wolf,” she sighed. A gliding rattle- 
snake crept noiselessly towards her, the 
wolf saw it, however, and leaping upon 
it, bit off its head. The scene then 
changed to cities and then to lofty moun- 
tains, everywhere the wretched, shabby 
little wolf near the white angel. Some- 
times she sorrowfully patted its head and 
its long red tongue would kiss her hand. 
Through many a changing scene at last 
they stood before the gate of Heaven. 
As they reached it the glittering door was 
slowly closing. The wolf grew terribly 
excited, pushed the angel forward and 
then flung himself against the gate to 
hold it back. His puny form was noth- 
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ing against the massive weight. “Quick, 
quick!” he cried, squeezing his feet be- 
neath the door. The angel glided in, the 
great door closed with a bang and the 
little wolf with crushed and bleeding feet 
was left, shut out, alone! . 

Evening darkened into night. Amy’s 
beaux had ridden home. She had gone 
with Phil to the corner of the wire fence. 
Jake was aroused by footsteps on the 
porch, some one coming out of Amy’s 
room. Whoever it was stumbled against 
the rocker and Jake heard Mrs. Ander- 
son say : 

“ It’s only Amy’s chair.” A man’s voice 
replied in suppressed tones. When they 
reached the steps Jake could see the two 
figures in the starlight, but not well 
enough to reconize the man. They parted 
there and Mrs. Anderson returned 
through Amy’s room. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Purv’s reserved and serious nature 
prevented his taking advantage of the 
opportunities that a man of quicker pas- 
sions or livelier imagination would have 
done. Amy’s perception of this prompt- 
ed her to venture towards the delicate 
fairy-ring of love talk. She felt Phil 
would never attempt to lead her across 
the charmed circle, and so, urged by the 
whispers that began to ruffle the unstirred 
depths of her own heart, she approached 
the magic ground, but hesitated to step 
upon it. 

They were lingering at the fence cor- 
ner before the inevitable parting. 

“ Are you going to take anyone to the 
four 8. picnic to-morrow?” asked Amy, 
referring to the Seven Sloughs’ Sociable 
Society’s gathering. 

“Oh, no, 1 don’t mean to go.” 

“Not go? Why how do you dare to 
enjoy the society of girls and let them en- 
tertain you all the year and then not 
take them to the picnic? I call that 
meanness! Yes, sir, meanness!” 

“Tt might be for boys that go to see 
girls, but I don’t, so I owe no debts in 
that way.” 

“Indeed! Then I am misinformed. 
I heard that never a week passed but 
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you visited at the house of a certain 
young lady, in this neighborhood, too.” 
“Why, Amy! how could you believe 
that? You know I come over with 
Jake’s washing every Sunday, and I’m 
sure I never hurry away as if I had an- 
other or more attractive place to visit.” 
Phil looked gravely at Amy as he 
spoke, but she looking into his serious 
eyes could not possibly suppress a titter 
of amusement. Then quickly as though 
to make amends for laughing at him she 
said in her most conciliatory voice: 
“Well! If you owe no debt to any girl 
for having entertained you this summer, I 
know a girl who has tried awful hard, and 
I know she’ll be dreadfully disappointed 
if she isn’t taken to the piec-nic!” 
“Are you chafting me, Amy?” 


“Chaffing? Why should 1? Can’t 


you imagine an amiable, dashing kind of 


a belle who’d be longing to have a fine 
young fellow like yourself take her out ?” 


“Amy!” Phil exclaimed in a burst of 


radiant passion. 

“Tfonly you really meant that I might 
ask you?” 

“ Why not?” was the whispered reply. 
“Why should you not ask me? And 
why should not I be proud to go any- 
where with you, Phil?” 

They leaned towards each other. The 
light of passionate joy beamed from his 
eyes. He drew her to him in his tremb- 
ling arms. To her the rapture of love 
vame like sunlight to the morning, en- 
trancing, refreshing, awakening all life, 
smiles and laughter. 

To him it came like sudden noon, bril- 
liant, dazzling, intense, almost overpower- 
ing the heart and pulse. To speak 
seemed impossible, and he said nothing 
till Amy tried to put away his strong 
arms. Then he stammered disjointed 
words that seemed to him all new, words 
that meant more than ever words had 
meant. And presently he struggled back 
to common speech and explanations. 

“ Amy, I don’t know how to speak of 
anything so beautiful, so sweet, so lovely, 
but there is a girl I love, only she is so 
far above me, so far in everything, I 
never, never could ask her to be mine. 
In asking I should seem to offer her a 
wrong.” 


SI'S DAUGHTER. 


“Oh, I hate such girls,” Amy replied. 
“Too good for any use.” 

“No, no. She’s strong and brave, 
fearless and daring, as she is beautiful.” 

“ Well, if her head isn’t already turned 
with listening to her own praises, I should 
think she’d soon let you see whether she 
loved you or not.” 

“ But I should never be satisfied, never 
dare believe it, except she told it me.” 

“T shouldn’t think it much harm if she 
did. If she’s so rich and grand and 
you’re so poor and frightened.” 

“Then do! Then tell me, Amy, for I 
am so poor and frightened and you are 
so far, so far above me. I dare not ask 
you.” 

“Me?” cried Amy, slipping from him 
and standing at arm’s length. “Me? 
Oh, that’s a very different thing. I was 
suggesting what another girl might do.” 

Phil stared in astonishment. “ Differ- 
ent?” he cried. “How? You are all 
that I said.” 

“No, indeed, sir! I’m not that kind 
of a girl at all. Im just ordinary, and 
if any man loves me he’s got to tell me, 
and if he wants me to love him he’s got 
to ask me.” 

They looked at each other. Amy’s 
quick bright fancy could hardly brook 
the plodding advance of his slow intelli- 
gence ; she flitted like a bird from side to 
side, soared up and floated down, while 
he pushed straight on along the beaten 
trail. 

“I’m not afraid,” he softly whispered, 
“T dare to love you, and I dare to ask 
you to love me, darling, to love as I love 
you, now and forever, with God’s help 
whate’er betides.” 

“Oh! Phil!” and she drew close to 
him, hiding her face upon his shoulder. 

The frogs in the sloughs all round 
were whistling with the energy of steam- 
boats. A night hawk rushed past close 
above their heads, and shrieked its jar- 
ring note. But they neither heard the 
frogs nor heeded the bad omen of the 
screaming bird. 

Presently Amy sighed softly, and lifted 
her pretty head. “Phil, I am so happy. 
I just want to tell you.” 

“Yes, do, dear.” 

“T have.” 
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“You have? Well, I didn’t under- 
stund. Tell me again.” 

To Phil’s immense awe and amazement 
she hid her face upon his shoulder and 
burst into a flood of tears. An emotion 
seized her that made her tremble violent- 
ly. Before he could frame words of com- 
fort, she drew away from him, sobbing. 

“What have we done? Oh, I wish 
you'd never spoken to me. I don’t be- 
lieve you love me! I know you don’t. 
I don’t believe I love you! It’s so, so 
strange, Phil!” 

The color came and went in Phil’s 
cheeks, his lips dried and tightened. 

“God forgive me,” he whispered, husk- 
ily, and then in harder tones: 

“Amy, we cannot play in this. I 
have said in earnest I love you. I never 
retract. I love you forever. I mean 
just that, forever.” 

The strength, the deep power of his 
earnest voice was just what Amy needed. 
The sudden conviction had flashed before 
her that she would never be perfectly in- 
telligible to him, that he did not and 
could not understand her. But then, 
were her silly fancies worth understand- 
Did she not really love him all the 
more just because such silliness would al- 
ways remain an enigma to him? So she 
puzzled him again by another burst of 
tenderness. 

“Phil! I don’t doubt you. I can’t. 
But oh, I shall vex and annoy you so 
often. Dear, earnest sweetheart, it makes 
my heart bleed beforehand at thought of 
the silly things I shall say, that will 
come out, that won’t be stopped, that will 
try your patience so much. But I will 
never, never doubt you, dear, if you will 
bear with me!” 

He stooped to kiss the yielding head. 
He could not measure the deep stream of 
love that was pouring upon him from the 
well springs of her rich young nature. 


ing? 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE morning appointed for the Seven 
Sloughs’ Sociable Society’s picnic opened 
in that still, dreamy, breathless way sug- 
gestive of nothing but peace and sweet- 
ness. Still Amy awoke with forebodings. 
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Phil was to come for her early, they 
were to ride on horseback to the picnic. 
Everything suggested happiness. But 
yet her restless heart was ill-content. 
The cross of the “order of love” though 
glittering with jewels on its face, showed 
her engraved upon the reverse the 
mighty obligations laid upon all who 
wear it. 


She saddle before 


dressed for the 


breakfast and tripped down stairs to or- 
On the porch she met 


der her horse. 
Jake. 

“ Jakey, I want the bay filly. 
her got ready right quick.” 

“Tl bring her over,” said Jake. 

“T suppose the ranch will run for a 
day without me, won’t it?” 
“ Going for all day?” 

“Yes! Want to know where?” 

“ Maybe it’s the Seven Slough picnic!” 
“ That’s just what it is,” laughed Amy. 
“Qh, Pshaw!” grumbled Jake in a 
disgusted tone, wondering who could be 
going with her. 

“Say!” he suddenly exclaimed, get- 
ting another idea, “I kind of believe the 
filly’s gone sort of lame. ’Spect I’d bet- 
ter saddle old Birdie.” 

“’Spect nothing,” said Amy, laughing 
at the boy’s deepness. “I kind of be- 
lieve the filly’s as sound as a nut, and I'll 
ride her,” and with a witching smile she 
ran in to breakfast. 

Half an hour later while Jake was 
heading off a bunch of calves that were 
getting into the cow lot, Amy passed him 
on her way to the picnic, and her escort 
was his brother Phil. Then he knew 
that the prophecy of Aleck was slowly 
and surely coming true, and that Phil 
was the favored suitor. 

In ecalf-life as in human, the unde- 
served as well as the unexpected often 
happens, and so when Jake swung his 
“black snake” the bewildered calves 
only shared the common lot ; none missed 
the stinging lash. In Jake’s conscious- 
ness there was a tumult. Amy had 
brought all his childish fancies to a fo- 
cus, and she herself was more than fancy ; 
she could be seen and worshipped! 
Worshipped, but only far off, as one 
might worship the sun, kneeling and 
looking up. Nay! he could do more 


I want 
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you visited at the house of a certain 
young lady, in this neighborhood, too.” 

“Why, Amy! how could you believe 
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sure I never hurry away as if I had an- 
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of amusement. Then quickly as though 
to make amends for laughing at him she 
said in her most conciliatory voice: 

“Well! Ifyou owe no debt to any girl 
for having entertained you this summer, I 
know a girl who has tried awful hard, and 
I know she’ll be dreadfully disappointed 
if she isn’t taken to the pic-nic!” 

“Are you chafting me, Amy?” 

“Chaffing? Why should I? Can't 
you imagine an amiable, dashing kind of 
a belle who’d be longing to have a fine 
young fellow like yourself take her out?” 

“ Amy!” Phil exclaimed in a burst of 
radiant passion. 

“Tf only you really meant that I might 
ask you?” 

“ Why not?” was the whispered reply. 
“Why should you not ask me? And 
why should not I be proud to go any- 
where with you, Phil?” 

They leaned towards each other. The 
light of passionate joy beamed from his 
eyes. He drew her to him in his tremb- 
ling arms. To her the rapture of love 
vame like sunlight to the morning, en- 
trancing, refreshing, awakening all life, 
smiles and laughter. 

To him it came like sudden noon, bril- 
liant, dazzling, intense, almost overpower- 
ing the heart and pulse. To speak 
seemed impossible, and he said nothing 
till Amy tried to put away his strong 
arms. Then he stammered disjointed 
words that seemed to him all new, words 
that meant more than ever words had 
meant. And presently he struggled back 
to common speech and explanations. 

“ Amy, I don’t know how to speak of 
anything so beautiful, so sweet, so lovely, 
but there is a girl I love, only she is so 
far above me, so far in everything, I 
never, never could ask her to be mine. 
In asking I should seem to offer her a 
wrong.” 
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“Oh, I hate such girls,” Amy replied. 
“Too good for any use.” 

“No, no. She’s strong and brave, 
fearless and daring, as she is beautiful.” 

“ Well, if her head isn’t already turned 
with listening to her own praises, I should 
think she’d soon let you see whether she 
loved you or not.” 

“ But I should never be satisfied, never 
dare believe it, except she told it me.” 

“1 shouldn’t think it much harm if she 
did. If she’s so rich and grand and 
you’re so poor and frightened.” 

“Then do! Then tell me, Amy, for I 
am so poor and frightened and you are 
so far, so far above me. I dare not ask 
you.” 

“Me?” cried Amy, slipping from him 
and standing at arm’s length. “Me? 
Oh, that’s a very different thing. I was 
suggesting what another girl might do.” 

Phil stared in astonishment. “ Differ- 
ent?” he cried. “How? You are all 
that I said.” 

“ No, indeed, sir! I’m not that kind 
of a girl at all. I’m just ordinary, and 
if any man loves me he’s got to tell me, 
and if he wants me to love him he’s got 
to ask me.” 

They looked at each other. Amy’s 
quick bright fancy could hardly brook 
the plodding advance of his slow intelli- 
gence ; she flitted like a bird from side to 
side, soared up and floated down, while 
he pushed straight on along the beaten 
trail. 

“I’m not afraid,” he softly whispered, 
“I dare to love you, and I dare to ask 
you to love me, darling, to love as I love 
you, now and forever, with God’s help 
whate’er betides.” 

“Oh! Phil!” and she drew close to 
him, hiding her face upon his shoulder. 

The frogs in the sloughs all round 
were whistling with the energy of steam- 
boats. A night hawk rushed past close 
above their heads, and shrieked its jar- 
ring note. But they neither heard the 
frogs nor heeded the bad omen of the 
screaming bird. 

Presently Amy sighed softly, and lifted 
her pretty head. “Phil, I am so happy. 
I just want to tell you.” 

“Yes, do, dear.” 

“T have.” 
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“You have? Well, I didn’t under- 
stand. Tell me again.” 

To Phil’s immense awe and amazement 
she hid her face upon his shoulder and 
burst into a flood of tears. An emotion 
seized her that made her tremble violent- 
ly. Before he could frame words of com- 
fort, she drew away from him, sobbing. 

“What have we done? Oh, I wish 
you’d never spoken to me. I don’t. be- 
lieve you love me! I know you don’t. 
I don’t believe I love you! It’s so, so 
strange, Phil!” 

The color came and went in Phil’s 
cheeks, his lips dried and tightened. 

“God forgive me,” he whispered, husk- 
ily, and then in harder tones: 

“Amy, we cannot play in this. I 
have said in earnest I love you. I never 
retract. I love you forever. I mean 
just that, forever.” 

The strength, the deep power of his 
earnest voice was just what Amy needed. 
The sudden conviction had flashed before 
her that she would never be perfectly in- 
telligible to him, that he did not and 
could not understand her. But then, 


were her silly fancies worth understand- 


ing? Did she not really love him all the 
more just because such silliness would al- 
ways remain an enigma to him? So she 
puzzled him again *by another burst of 
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“Phil! I don’t doubt you. I can’t. 
But oh, I shall vex and annoy you so 
often. Dear, earnest sweetheart, it makes 
my heart bleed beforehand at thought of 
the silly things I shall say, that will 
come out, that won’t be stopped, that will 
try your patience so much. But I will 
never, never doubt you, dear, if you will 
bear with me!” 

He stooped to kiss the yielding head. 
He could not measure the deep stream of 
love that was pouring upon him from the 
well springs of her rich young nature. 
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Sloughs’ Sociable Society’s picnic opened 
in that still, dreamy, breathless way sug- 
gestive of nothing but peace and sweet- 
ness. Still Amy awoke with forebodings. 
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Phil was to come for her early, they 
were to ride on horseback to the picnic. 
Everything suggested happiness. But 
yet her restless heart was ill-content. 
The cross of the “order of love” though 
glittering with jewels on its face, showed 
her engraved upon the reverse the 
mighty obligations laid upon all who 
wear it. 
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her got ready right quick. yg 

“T’ll bring her over,” said Jake. 

“T suppose the ranch will run for a 
day without me, won’t it?” 

“ Going for all day?” 

“Yes! Want to know where?” 

“ Maybe it’s the Seven Slough picnic! ” 

“That’s just what it is,” laughed Amy. 

“Oh, Pshaw!” grumbled Jake in a 
disgusted tone, wondering who could be 
going with her. 

“Say!” he suddenly exclaimed, get- 
ting another idea, “I kind of believe the 
filly’s gone sort of lame. ’Spect I'd bet- 
ter saddle old Birdie.” 

“’Spect nothing,” said Amy, laughing 
at the boy’s deepness. “I kind of be- 
lieve the filly’s as sound as a nut, and I'll 
ride her,” and with a witching smile she 
ran in to breakfast. 

Half an hour later while Jake was 
heading off a bunch of calves that were 
getting into the cow lot, Amy passed him 
on her way to the picnic, and her escort 
was his brother Phil. Then he knew 
that the prophecy of Aleck was slowly 
and surely coming true, and that Phil 
was the favored suitor. 

In calf-life as in human, the unde- 
served as well as the unexpected often 
happens, and so when Jake swung his 
“black snake” the bewildered calves 
only shared the common lot ; none missed 
the stinging lash. In Jake’s conscious- 
ness there was a tumult. Amy had 
brought all his childish fancies to a fo- 
cus, and she herself was more than fancy ; 
she could be seen and worshipped! 
Worshipped, but only far off, as one 
might worship the sun, kneeling and 
looking up. Nay! he could do more 
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than that! He could always be near, 
near to help and work for her, to drag 
the stones and briars from her path, and 
sweep the dust from her feet. He would 
never run away again, but always be 
there, always be ready. There might 
come an hour, an hour for him, not like 
any other in all his life. He recalled 
the vision of the ugly wolf following the 
angel to the gate of Heaven! Yes, he 
would watch and wait for her! 

Meanwhile Amy and Phil rode to the 
picnic. 

Phil’s first words, when they were to- 
gether, showed how all the energies of 
his stern nature were now being bent up- 
on the practical questions intervening be- 
tween Amy’s position and his own. 

“Amy ; after last night, let neither of 
us again question each other's love, that 
at least is forever sure.” 

Amy gladly assented, but a tinge of 
disappointment crept into her heart as 
she felt that with this man the delicious 
enjoyment of lovers’ doubts and quarrels 
could find no place. 

“Well, now,” continued Phil, “we 
must recognize that there will be the 


strongest objections to our plans from 
your parents.” 

“Oh, yes!” 
joicing in the prospect of some little dif- 
ficulty in the progress of their courtship. 


exclaimed Amy rather re- 


“ Mother especially. She was really too 
huffy for anything when she asked who 
was my company this morning, and I 
answered right away ‘Why! Phil Ber- 
ger’.” 

“W ell, Amy, they ought to object. 
My connections are not to be boasted of. 
I have no education. To marry me is to 
marry beneath you.’ 

«Oh, Phil!” broke in Amy, “I don’t 
calculate like that. There are a hundred 
things that parents never consider. You 
have made me love you and that outrides 
all opposition, and outweighs all preju- 
dice. If I have money, so much the 
more reason for me to marry a man that 
needs it.” 

“Ah! You love me, darling,” said 
Phil tenderly, “but your parents don’t. 
Your encouragement however is all I 
need. I shall not pause because it will 
be hard to win you fairly.” 


SI'S DAUGHTER. 


“ Well, Phil, if we have to wait long, 
you'll have to ‘keep. loving me fresh all 
the time, and oh, what I shall have to go 
through! Ma ‘keeps talking of going 
east, and I know she’ll want me to marry 
some swell with a crutch stick, who 
couldn’t back a colt to save his life. Oh, 
dear, life looks so long and slow! Don’t 
you think it does?” 

Phil didn’t. To him there was serious 
work ahead, and the future was crowded 
with plans to be worked out. Amy lived 
necessarily more in the present, she could 
not disregard to-day in contemplating the 
coming to-morrows. 

They rode on to the picnic rather 
gloomily, yet Amy was not dissatisfied. 
Even in its gravity, Phil’s voice was so 
full of an intensity of love that she was 
held as by a spell. 

The place appointed for the picnic was 
beyond the City of Seven Sloughs, but to 
avoid the main body of picnickers, who 
were coming out from town, Amy and 
Phil rode round and reached the grounds 
after the party had already assembled. 

Amy was soon surrounded by enquir- 
ing friends, and greeted with cries of de- 
light, for much of the entertainment of a 
picnic depended upon her presence. A 
sudden bend of the creek left a high 
bank of grass where the party encamped. 
Teams were hitched in the edge of the 
timber, the commissariat department took 
charge of the baskets, and the rest of the 
party wandered off blackberrying, or 
squirrel hunting, or flower seeking, as 
they fancied, while some took boats up 
the creek. 

Among the men who pushed forward 
to greet Amy were Jim Hurrier and Billy 
Sloan. Ignoring Phil with the slightest 
possible salutation they attempted to mon- 
opolize Amy’s society and conversation. 
Amy, however, with warm sympathy for 
her lover Phil, knowing how much he felt 
himself at a disadvantage in this gay 
company, foiled their rude efforts by 
adroitly appealing to Phil’s opinion in 
such a marked way, that the two impor- 
tunate wooers soon retired, humiliated and 
defeated; not however to forget their 
snubbing in the smiles of other girls who 
were ready enough to entertain them, but 
to concoct a plan for the discomfiture of 
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Phil and the proper punishment of the 
audacious Amy. 

Almost everyone present knew every- 
body else. There was, however one 
stranger there, a young man of striking 
personal appearance. He remained talk- 
ing with a few of the elderly people, oc- 
casionally looking over with some curios- 
ity at the younger and livelier part of 
the company. 

It was easy to perceive that the strang- 
er was not only a new comer in this soci- 
ety but in the country, for he bore all the 
distinctive marks of the typical English 
tourist. Tweed suit, helmet hat to match, 
and heavy soled shoes. He was of greater 
height than the average Englishman, his 
face was unusually handsome and aristo- 
cratic, while his bright complexion and 
merry blue eyes added pleasantness. Jim 
Hurrier approached this young man and 
familiarly taking his arm, having made 
his acquaintance the day before, drew him 
confidentially aside. 

“Mr. Ashton,” he said, “we have a 
little scheme on hand to amuse ourselves, 
and promise you a large share of the fun 
if you will chip in.” 


“ Very glad to, I’m sure,” responded 
the Englishman, ready in America to do 


as Americans do. “Is it a practical 
joke?” 

“Oh, hardly that,” replied Jim. 
“You see that girl in gray short riding 
dress? There, she’s fixing some poppies 
in her dress now! Now she’s looking 
over here. Please don’t seem to notice 
her! Well, she’s considered something 
of a belle about this county; she thinks 
herself the smartest thing created, boasts 
that never a man saw her that didn’t 
have the heartache. She does for a fact. 
She bragged to some of us, just now, that 
only give her a chance, a square chance, 
and she would captivate you, a perfect 
stranger. She didn’t even know your 
name, sir. ‘That checker-board English- 
man,’ she designated you, referring to 
the pattern of your clothes.” 

“T wonder what the young lady would 
consider a ‘square chance?’” interrupted 
Ashton, disgusted at the bare boldness of 
the language attributed to Amy. 

“Oh, she’d be ready to take advantage 
of any opportunity. If you will only al- 
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low me to introduce you, all we ask of 
you is to be on your guard, so to speak, 
and play into our hands. Then when 
she has exhausted her efforts give it out 
that if that’s the kind of a girl this coun- 
try raises you have no need for them. 
That’s all. She'll be mad enough to 
swallow a rake.” 

Mr. Ashton had seen nothing of west- 
ern girls, but he had been warned that it 
was dangerous for single young men of 
means even to become acquainted with 
them, as they were popularly supposed to 
have a way of marrying just whom they 
fancied, regardless of all traditional for- 
mality which recognizes the man’s right 
to propose the important question. He 
acceded, therefore, with some hesitation 
to Jim’s proposal, determining, however, 
to fall into no trap himself. Indeed, the 
want of delicacy already shown armed 
him against any chance of fascination. 

So with a few more words of under- 
standing, Jim and Ashton moved over to 
where Amy and Phil were endeavoring 
with rather forced gayety to enter into 
the merrymaking spirit of the other 
young folks. 

The approach of Jim Hurrier with his 
new companion caused a momentary si- 
lence, and Jim at once introduced Mr. 
Ashton. As the formal words were 
spoken a loose poppy fell to the ground 
from the bunch at Amy’s belt. The 
young Englishman picking up the flower 
offered to return it, saying, however, “I 
am indeed lucky to begin our acquaint- 
ance with so happy anomen. May I not 
keep the flower?” 

He supposed, of course, that she had 
purposely let the flower fall; it was no 
doubt her way of beginning her attacks 
upon the susceptible youths whom it was 
her boast to captivate and spurn. He 
was surprised at Amy’s simple way of 
meeting his request. In cool clear tones 
she answered, “If you wish.” She did 
not even raise her eyes to his, but re- 
newed the proposal she had been making 
that some of the party should take the 
boats and goup the creek to gather “ cat- 
tail” rushes. The group immediately 
went down to the plank landing. There 
were two large flat-bottomed barges and 
one light single sculling boat belonging to 
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Jim’ Hurrier. This he had already offered 
to Amy, suggesting that she could choose 
her own oarsman, but explaining that on 
account of a sprained wrist he could not 
go himself. Amy accepted, seeing an 
opportunity to take Phil where they 
could be free to talk of their own inter- 
esting affairs. 

Jim brought his boat to the landing, 
and fixing the cushions in the stern, asked 
Amy who was to accompany her. 

“Phil Berger,” she answered, stepping 
into the boat. Phil, however, not know- 
ing Amy’s intention, had gone off with 
Jim’s accomplice to fetch spring water 
from a farm back in the woods. 

“ Where is Phil Berger?” cried Jim. 

“Gone after water,” some one called 
out. 

“Why, he’ll be an hour. 
have to go without him,” 
“Sorry I can’t row myself. 
go? Mr. Ashton, will you?” 

“If Miss Anderson is not afraid to 
trust herself in my hands?” 

Amy, distressed at this turn of affairs, 
but piqued that Phil should so soon have 
left her side, replied carelessly that she 
had no fears at all. 

Before the merry screams of the more 
timid of the girls were over, as they 
climbed into the barges, Jim’s light boat 
skimmed easily round the bend, and Amy 
and the young Englishman faced each 
other for the inevitable téte-a-téte. 

Amy, though not in one of her bright 
moods, indeed feeling more depressed 
than she either liked or could account 
for, yet could not altogether resist the 
delicious charm of riding through the 
sparkling water. She was glad that, 
as she could not be with Phil, she was 


We shall 
said Jim. 
Who will 


not forced to put up with the society of 


any of his rivals, whose attentions would 
have been unbearable; and this young 
stranger before her with his athletic fig- 
ure, fair skin, handsome face, was cer- 
tainly very interesting. She had usually 
heard of Englishmen as rude, using 
coarse language and of vulgar manners. 
Men who would not settle in prohibition 
states, who were fond of drink, horses and 
dogs, and invariably dropped their h’s. 
This refined and quiet looking man cer- 
tainly was not of that stamp. She felt 
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curious to find out something about him, 
She was accustomed to “manage” the 
men she came in contact with, but this 
man seemed to stand on different ground, 
and Amy actually felt some embarrass- 
ment in beginning any sort of conversa- 
tion. Finally with her usual directness 
she broke the ice by exclaiming with a 
sigh : 

“«T am afraid you won’t find me very 
entertaining, Mr. I didn’t get your 
name, did I?” 

. Ashton.” 

“With an H or an A?” 

“ A-s-h-t-o-n.” 

“And yet you call it Ashton? Did 
you learn that since you came to Amer- 
ica?” 

“ Hardly!” 

“Then what I have heard about Eng- 
lishmen is not true? I thought they 
called ham—’am! and eggs—heggs!” 

“Ah! You wished to know if I 
dropped my h’s. Oh, no, that is a mal- 
ady only prevalent among the lower 
classes.” 

“You ran with the upper classes, then ? 
Are they graded like our schools?” 

“Certainly not. It is a question of 
blood, not of merit. Have you not read 
some of our English novels—Thackeray’s, 
Bulwer’s, Beaconsfield’s ? ” 

“No, thank you! Ma does all that in 
our house.” 

“From those you would get some idea 
of society there. But at least I can say 
that the English aristocracy is select and 
exclusive ; it is not open to competition.” 

“The water rights are all taken up, I 
suppose, and the range fenced, likely?” 

“ That is certainly a picturesque illus- 
tration and, as far as I understand it, I 
should think very true.” 

For a few moments both were silent, 
then Amy still listlessly continued, “I 
warned you that I should not be able to 
entertain you. Honest! I don’t know 
what to talk about.” 

Ashton was getting more and more 
surprised at the frank simplicity of this 
supposed accomplished flirt. He was puz- 
zled to know whether he was being led 
into some trap by the young men or the 
girl. Certainly they had deceived him 
as to this girl’s character. If not, she 
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was far more ac- 
complished, a far 
more consummate 
actress than seemed 
possible. At all 
events he was be- 
vinning to be in- 
terested in Amy en- 
tirely on her own 
account, and so de- 
termining to draw 
her into a more re- 
vealing conversa- 
tion, he replied, 
“Why not tell me 
something of your- 
self, Miss Ander- 
son? Nothing, I 
um sure, could be 
more interesting.” 

She looked fairly 
at him. “ Nonsense! 
Don’t sham. You 
think me the very 
opposite of interest- 
ing. My style is not 
vours. .I was not 
raised inside the 
fenced range. I 
have none of those 
points in a girl 
which you admire.” 

“Why, Miss An- 
derson, how ean 
you say so?” 

“Because you are 
very slow to look back to me from the 
water, and in a great rush to see the creek 
again after looking at me!” 

“ Really I wasn’t aware, I am sure! 
stammered Ashton, utterly taken aback 
at the girl’s unconventional bluntness. 

“Well, don’t call me ‘interesting,’ 
that’s all. We can surely find something 
else to talk of.” 

“You are very outspoken.” 

“Of course lam. What’s the use of 
being born in a free country, and then 
being afraid to speak? But the fact is, 
I was real glad to see that you didn’t ad- 
mire me.” 

“ Really, you puzzle me more and more, 
Miss Anderson. It is certainly unusual 
to find a charming girl like yourself, who 
positively objects to being admired !” 


” 





She smiled kindly on the handsome young Englishman. 


“Put yourself in my place, Mr. Ash- 


ton. You've seen something of the boys 
here, the boys of the neighborhood ; well 
they ain’t bashful! Now my father han- 
dles a good deal of stock, they call him 
a cattle king in the vards at Chicago. 
I’ve seen it in the papers. He’s rich, and 
all the boys round think it’s the proper 
thing to be ‘sweet on Si’s daughter.’ 
That’s me! Now imagine! They all 
think they’re good enough to get me. 
They think it’s like running for Presi- 
dent, every boy that’s born in the country 
has a chance, and they don’t propose to 
lose that chance by being too bashful to 
step to the front. I tell you it just makes 
me sick !” 

Amy leaned over to trail her fingers in 
the cool water, while Ashton found his 
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curiosity sufficiently aroused to fix his 
eyes critically upon her. 

“So this is a western belle,” he 
thought, “with not enough ‘style’ for 
one of dear old mater’s maids, and yet 
there’s a something about her not plebe- 
ian. I look at her perky feet, how un- 
English, her plump figure, how bird-like, 
her round face, saucy nose, warm lips. 
Nothing aristocratic anywhere! And yet, 
so fresh, so soft, like a new blown flower 
flushed with the kisses of summer suns ! 


She sang very softly. 


So unrestrained, so simple! Muffle-faced 
hypocrisy has never approached her. 
No veil of deceit conceals her clear 
thoughts. How little she imagines my 
analysis of her character while she 
watches the cool water bubbling between 
her pink fingers.” 

Amy looked up. 
dict, Jack?” 

The young Englishman blushed to his 
hair like a pretty child suddenly kissed 
by a stranger. It was a full minute be- 
fore he found voice enough to stammer: 

“ Did you speak to me?’ 


“What’s the ver- 
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Amy laughed. 
self,” she said. 

“But you used a name by which | 
have not been called since I left Eng- 
land! How could you know it? And 
you ask a question as though you had fol- 
lowed my thoughts ?” 

“ Nothing wonderful in that. You 
imagined me to be intent upon the stream, 
but my senses had not all left me. | 
felt you looking me over. I thought, at 
first, you were guessing my weight, but 

you took too long for that. 
So come now, tell me the ver- 
dict. English girls dress 
gawky, don’t they? I’ve al- 
ways heard they had big feet, 
never sat in rockers, and 
walked out two and two. I’m 
not that kind anyhow! Oh, 
and as to your name, why 
you needn’t be scared about 
that. Look at that great sol- 
itaire, right before my eyes 
ever since we started. How 
could I help seeing it? 
J-a-ce-k, Jack.” 

Jack inwardly forgave the 
smart little Miss on the spot, 
sincerely hoping, however, 
that she did not intend to 
carry this familiarity beyond 
a téte-a-téte. 

“Indeed, Miss Anderson, 
the verdict is so decidedly in 
your favor that I am afraid 
if I pronounce it, it will place 
me at once among the despised 
crowd of your admirers.’’ 

“Qh,” said Amy, the re- 
fined manners of the English- 

man, his smiling eyes, soft and polished 
voice, all helping to enhance her opinion 
of him, “I quite see the difference he- 
tween your admiration and that of the 
boys of whom I spoke. They look simply 
to getting me for a wife. Your esteem 
I should prize as that of a friend. With 
all your advantages of education and 
travel I should positively feel flattered 
if vou did not find me a ‘bore.’ But do 
tell me of your English home and. your 
friends there.” 

So Jack described the home of his 
fathers, and Amy had many questions to 


“T don’t talk to niy- 
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ask, and in the pleasure of this new topic 
forgot for the moment that Phil would be 
disconsolately waiting her return. Jack, 
without apparent exertion kept the boat 
gliding swiftly up the stream, and the 
barges following heavily, did not come in 
sight of them. Amy never guessed how 
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What a delightful fragrance. I have 
never been into one of your primeyal for- 
ests, do let us land if only for a few mo- 
ments.” 

“ Well there's a fallen log handy for a 
landing. I don’t think it will be so hot 
going home, it seems clouding over.” 


A Wagner prelude. 


far they had come, till the pine trees 
shaded the creek. “Why! you don’t 
say!” she exclaimed. “The pine woods! 
How far we must have come.” 

Jack, however, was in no hurry to re- 
turn to the picnic, but began to feel con- 
siderable interest in prolonging their 
river trip. “Pine woods, did you say? 


They pulled to the log and found the 
bank above quite steep, as in all these 
creeks where the water often rises sudden- 
ly ten or twelve feet in a few hours. But 
Amy who was as active as a squirrel, 
easily climbed it, and they found them- 
selves standing where the brown needles, 
like a heavy rug, were spread about the 
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feet of the lofty trees. Dead limbs fallen 
from above partly blocked the way; 
nothing could be seen beyond but the 
endless, knotty, resin-stained trunks, and 
the bed of needles below. 

“ What an awful solitude!” Jack ex- 
claimed, stopping in wonder. “Not a 
green speck to be seen, not a sound of 
life, nor a breath of air. Are you not 
afraid to go in under that awful shade?” 

“Not a bit. I’ve often been in the 
pine woods, far in. Here we geta half 
light from the creek.” 

“ But only enough to show the depth 
of darkness. Fancy looking forward like 
this, into life! To get such a view of 
gloom and despair as this! Even the 
air seems dead and damp.” 

“You must be a poet to feel like that. 
I think it’s pretty pine timber, and will 
bring a lot of money some day. Pity is, 
there isn’t more of it.” 

“It may be worth money, but how 
solemn, how oppressing! Nothing but 
leafless limbs !” 

“But there’s sap running up strong 
enough to lift a house. Getting away 
up into heaven almost, and then spread- 
ing out into arms, hands and _ fingers, 
making green sprays and bright spines.” 

“One could hardly believe it. This 
silence, this darkness, all this deadness 
gives no hint of it.” 

“ But we know it is so!” 

“ What use to have heaven above our 
heads? This gloom is where we have 
to walk. If your life, Miss Anderson, 
instead of being all light and sunshine, 
were turned to gloom like this, nothing 
bright, nothing but the dull monotony of 
a dreary, darkened way, should you not 
lose heart?” 

“My sakes! Mr. Ashton, I believe 
you’re going to tell me a ghost. story. 
Now don’t. I ain’t afraid of pine woods 
or anything real, but ghost stories just 
make me crazy.” 

Amy looked seriously for a moment at 
the Englishman’s expressive face. His 
eyes were fixed upon the deepest shade 
before them. 

“ Are there sad things in real life, like 
that ?”’ she said softly. 

“ Indeed there are.” 

Amy knew little of the deeper emotions 


of life, but in his voice and manner, she 
immediately detected some chord of sor- 
row more powerful than anything in her 
own experience. She had never known 
any vital disappointment, but she had 
read the lines of grief in other faces. 

Suddenly she touched Jack’s arm, and 
without looking up, said in a subdued and 
earnest voice : 

“Ts sorrow always bad for us? Don't 
you think God sometimes shades himself, 
like this, so we can come closer to 
Him?” 

Her voice trembled a little, as the 
thought, growing greater by being spoken, 
moved her like the whisper of a divine 
secret. 

Jack Ashton, with surprise, admitted 
to himself that this untrimmed, half 
wild girl had taken out a nugget of truth, 
where he had only been piling up dirt. 
He looked at her with new appreciation. 
She, half abashed, turned the conversa- 
tion to other things. Suddenly looking 
up, she cried in some alarm : 

“ What’s that ?” 

It was the straining of the many 
mighty trunks, and the swishing and 
cracking of the far-away tops as if caught 
in a sudden hurricane. 

Running back to the creek bank, they 
saw at once that a terrible storm was al- 
most upon them. Broken black clouds, 
foamy looking at the edges, were rolling 
madly along under a leaden sky. Here 
and there it seemed as if one had struck 
another, and bursting in the collision had 
blown black spray and sheets of hissing 
rapor across the sky. : 

“It looks like a eyclone!” Amy said 
in frightened tones. 

“Great Heavens! What shall we do? 
Climb down the bank ?” 

“Down the bank? We’d be drowned. 
Drag the boat up. We've got to be 
quick, too.” 

Jack obeyed, and as he drew the boat 
and oars under the pines, a deep, tre- 
mendous roar broke forth, and the storm 
was upon them. Amy dropped the 
cushion she was carrying, and clung to 
Jack’s arm. No word could be heard, 
but she motioned him to crouch on the 
ground. He fell on his knees, and throw- 
ing an arm round Amy drew her close to 
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him. A hissing wind and a sound of 
seething water followed the first burst of 
the tempest. The air for a few seconds 
was full of flying limbs and thick with 
mud, then all seemed drowned with water. 
In a few minutes the wind ceased, the 
sky rapidly cleared, aud the path of the 
dreaded cyclone could be traced. Amy 
and Jack were as wet as though they had 
been plunged in the river. The ground 
was ankle deep in water, and covered 
with broken boughs. 

Amy was the first to recover self- 
possession, and putting away Jack’s arms 
she laughed merrily at her own drenched 
and bedraggled appearance. 

“T guess it was a water spout follow- 
ing up the creek,” she said. “ I’ve watched 
one miles away, going along like a big 
cider funnel, but I never expected to get 
under one.” 

Jack looked at Amy’s wet hair, cling- 
ing about her cheeks and neck, 
and at her ruined dress. She 
was mud and water from head 
toshoe. But her face peeped 


out bright and fearless. 
He saw the poppies still 


in her dress, wet, wilted and 
crushed. He had held her 
close enough to save them. 
Touching the crimson petals, 
he said: 

“These have shared our 
adventure, let me have them 
as a souvenir.” 

“Nonsense. They are no 
good to anyone now,” she 
answered, looking down at 
them, some of their red shin- 
ing back from her cheeks. 
“We must really get back as 
fast as we can.” 

“Well, give me the poppies 
as we go.” 

“They are fit only to throw 
away,” she replied. 

“Then let me take them.” 

“Will you promise to throw 
them away then?” 

Their eyes met. 

“ No.” is 

“Then [ll just do it my- 
self,” she cried petulantly, 
blushing and frowning at the 


same time, and fighting with her stringy 
hair that would keep getting in her eyes 
and mouth. She tossed the draggled 
poppies into the rushing creek. 

Jack watching the flowers disappear, 
cried out : 

“Just look. We can’t go down there. 
It’s worse than a mill race!” 

The water spout following up the bed 
of the creek had turned the quiet stream 
into a torrent, and still raging further up 
the water was rising every minute, and 
was now half bank full. 

“We must find some way 
through the woods,” he continued. 

“Oh, we couldn’t,” said Amy, anxious 
now to get back to Phil and blaming 
herself that she had ever left the picnic 
party. Since Jack had held her so ten- 
derly through the hurricane she began to 
be timid and afraid. She was actually 
glad the storm had left her looking such 


home 


Jack is introduced 
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a “fright.” She decided to be as disa- 
greeable as possible, and to get back to 
Phil the quickest way. 

“We've got to go down the creek,” she 
said. “If we tried to find a way through 
the woods every draw would be so full 
we couldn’t cross, and we would just get 
lost. The creek isn’t half rushing yet. 
Get a good-sized limb over the stern and 


all we’ve got to do is to keep the boat off 


the banks.” 

In spite of Jack’s remonstrance noth- 
ing would satisfy Amy but an immediate 
start. There was a settlement, she said, 
on the way down, a darkey’s cabin; if 
they could reach that they might run 
ashore and send for horses. 

They had some trouble in finding a 
point sheltered enough to launch their 
frail boat, but 
from behind a 
moment were 
current. 

They sat in the bottom of the boat to 
give it all the steadiness they could, Amy 
keeping her head low that Jack might 
see ahead. For a few moments they 
rushed along in silence, then swirling 


and in a 
the 


jutting bank 
swirling madly in 


round a bend almost capsized, only sav- 
ing themselves by a sudden effort. In 
the shock Jack lost the steering pole and 
drifting helplessly they stared at each 
other in despair. 

Jack was the first to speak. 
shall surely crash into the bank at the 


“We 


next bend. There will be nothing for it 
then but to scramble out. Don’t lose 
heart, we shall get safely home yet.” 

He looked tenderly into Amy’s eyes, 
but she clung to the gunwale of the boat 
without answering. 

Very fast they went, flying down the 
rushing stream, and it began to look as if 
they would keep up till they sighted the 
cabin. While Jack tried to cheer Amy 
and even ventured to regret that they 
were nearing home and the end of their 
adventure, they suddenly passed the 
mouth of a little tributary creek. This 
they had scarcely noticed as they came 
up, but now it poured a wild stream into 
the main water; the boat catching the 
extra current, spun round with redoubled 
force in the swirl and turned over. Jack 
sprang forward as the boat lurched, and 


at last they pushed off 
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had firm hold of Amy’s arm when they 
were dashed together into the stream. ~ 

The rush of the tributary creek just at 
this bend carried them over to the oppo- 
site bank, which was particularly steep 
and high, and held them there against 
the bare roots of a willow tree. 

Jack took hold and clung there, pant- 
ing, drawing Amy close to his breast. 

The water was deep under the bank 
and the current strong, but Jack in the 
exultation of the moment gasped “Saved!” 

Amy held one hand over her eyes in 
grief and fear, not conscious that they 
were already at the bank. 

“Saved!” Jack cried, getting better 
breath. “Saved!” She looked up sur- 
prised but with wonderful thankfulness 
into Jack’s eyes. He bent his head and 
kissed her lips. A flood of tears rushed 
to her eyes. She burst into sobs and 
laughter at the same time. Wild emo- 
tions of delight together with passionate 
anger seemed to fight within her. <A 
great new hope and as great a fear 
moved her at once. The strain of their 
terrible ride down the raging stream; 
the shock of the cold water; the fear of 
death; the sudden sense of safety once 
more; and then Jack’s impetuous kiss, 
overwhelmed her. She swooned. Jack, 
alarmed, looked up and down for relief. 
On the other side of the willow the steep 
bank was broken, so working his way 
among the roots he found it possible to 
half drag, half carry Amy to the higher 
bank. Hardly had he rested her upon 
the grass and parted the wet hair from 
her pale face, before he heard shouts. In 
another moment several of the picnic 
party, including Jim Hurrier, came run- 
ning up. Their first ery was of horror 
as they saw Amy apparently lifeless be- 
fore them, but as Jack hurriedly ex- 
plained that she had only fainted a few 
moments before, they were loud in their 
rejoicings that both were saved. Then 
Amy was carried quickly down to the 
negro cabin where the barge party had 
remained during the storm. Here the 
girls took Amy in hand when she rapidly 
revived, and was soon brought to a dry 
and recognizable condition. Wagons had 
already been sent for, and on their arri- 
val the whole party started for home. 
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Phil came up with the wagons bringing 
Amy’s horse with his own, but she was 
much too exhausted to ride, and a place 
was found for her in one of the wagons. 
Jack sat near her and did everything he 
could to make cheerfulness and fun dis- 
pel the gloomy feeling naturally follow- 
ing their dangerous escape. 

Phil riding behind was moved with 
violent jealousy and envy as he overheard 
this stranger keeping the whole company 
entertained and drawing bright replies 
from Amy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“CoME in.” 

Smoothing his silky whiskers, the fam- 
iliar visitor stepped into Mrs. Anderson’s 
parlor, where half reclining among many 
cushions, carefully arranged for luxurious 
ease, she was eagerly reading the last chap- 
ter of a long continued sensational novel. 

“Find a seat, Colonel, but for pity’s 
sake don’t breathe till I finish this chap- 
ter.” And Mrs. Anderson buried herself 
behind her book, the point of one finger 


between her lips, and a worn and dis- 
tressed expression on her face. 

Presently with a dissatisfied “ Pshaw’ 
she tossed the book on to a small table 
covered with fashionable magazines, ex- 


, 


claiming, “I’m utterly sick of these 
goody-goody last chapters. All novelists 
seem to have made a plot to entice people 
on in the expectation of a savory meal 
and then to slip a sickly sugar plum into 
their mouths after all.” 

“You need a change of diet. 
not try George Eliot?” 

“Ugh!” Mrs. Anderson cried, shaking 
her head in disgust, and searching for a 
smelling bottle. “Such a mess of unnat- 
ural characters, stewed in their own mor- 
bid talk, and covered with an indigestible 
crust of unwholesome philosophy. I want 
a novel to be like a French omelette, light 
almost as air, delicate, exquisitely sea- 
soned, melting in your mouth, making you 
want another immediately.” 

“To me all such literature is much the 
same. It depends for its merit upon the 
emotional condition of the reader. Think, 
now, in those days when I first knew you 


9” 


was not every love story divine ? 


Why 
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“One would infer from that that after 
knowing you I became more critical.” 

“ Not from having known me, however, 
but from the bitter experience which fol- 
lowed.” 

“Ah, mon ami! Why speak again of 
that long-buried past? We have become, 
not satisfied, but accustomed to these 
present conditions. You know how I im- 
plored you when you first discovered me 
here, to leave me to the life I had under- 
taken and how I yielded to your determi- 
nation; and now I admit that it is a great 
deal to me to have you near, to cheer and 
entertain me in this desolate place. Let 
us therefore close the old record of a 
dead past.” 

Corbeille listened with a restless atten- 
tion, turning over his white fingers and 
looking at them uneasily. “ You ask too 
much—to forget what has been. With 
all its sorrows the mysterious past is still 
the mirror in which we love to gaze upon 
our own reflections. You are willing 
that we should yield ourselves uncondi- 
tionally to fate, but I desire to make some 
effort against it, and cannot patiently 
endure things as they are.” 

“You must, for never shall I lift a fin- 
ger to break the conditions fate has im- 
posed.” 

This determination all Corbeille’s per- 
suasion had never shaken, but it was evi- 
dent from Mrs. Anderson’s saddened ex- 
pression that powerful memories now 
forced themselves upon her. 

Corbeille occupied the passing moments 
in reviewing the events of his own career. 

It was only since his recent return from 
France that he had assumed the name of 
Corbeille. His father, Captain Conrad, 
had been an officer in the United States 
Army, and his own early recollections 
were of military life. Very early he con- 
tracted a foolish marriage, lived a few 
months of delusive dreaming, was roused 
from it by the elopement of his wife, and 
in utter disgust with the world and its 
ways sought distraction in study and 
travel. 

A few months later he first met the 
still beautiful woman, now pensively med- 
itating before him. She was then engaged 
to a proud and wealthy Englishman, the 
eldest son of Sir Henry Ashton. Young 








‘1 love you more deariy for saying that.” 
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Conrad, however, fell instantly and pas- 
sionately in love with her. Her English 
lover was cold and formal, while the pas- 
sion and fervor of Conrad were contagious, 
and Miss Feverfew soon felt and then 
shared his emotion. One moonlight 
night by the banks of the Hudson he 
declared his love in language and with 
a rapture that opened new fields to 
her heart. She felt she had never 
loved at all till now. Unfortunately 
he was still involved in the miserable 
marriage already contracted, but hating 
to chill the delicious glow of this new 
passion, he reserved the story of his posi- 
tion hoping in the meantime he might se- 
cure a legal divorce. Unlucky reserve. 
Miss Feverfew released herself from her 
engagement to Mr. Ashton, but this no 
sooner accomplished than accounts of the 
wild character of her new lover reached 
her, and the positive intelligence of his 
reckless marriage and runaway wife. 

Smitten with bitter indignation, shame 
and the fierce sense that she had been 
heartlessly deceived, to atone for her un- 
advised and hasty act she resolved upon 
another hasty act, more serious and last- 
ing in its consequences than the other. 
She sent for Silent Anderson, a rejected 
country beau of hers, and throwing her- 
self into his arms begged for his protec- 
tion; his devoted love she knew she had. 
Others might laugh at his stupidity and 
eccentricities but she would respect him for 
his honesty and simplicity. They were 
immediately married and started for the 
west. 

Conrad sought fresh distraction in Paris 
where for ten years he led a reckless, 
dissolute life. Returning to America only 
to escape the law, he accidentally heard of 
the whereabouts of the Andersons and 
under the assumed name of Corbeille, 
settled in the neighborhood, hoping to 
renew the old passion and finally induce 
Mrs. Anderson to return with him to 
France. 

This he had not yet accomplished nor 
seemed now any nearer its realization 
than the first day of his arrival. 

To her husband Mrs. Anderson was 
only held by a sense of formal duty, but 
to Amy she was held more closely. To 
get Amy married Corbeille had already 
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seen would open the way for the consum- 
mation of his own schemes. 

As Mrs. Anderson at length mournfully 
looked up, Corbeille said : 

“In the light of our past let your 
daughter marry the man she loves.” 

Mrs. Anderson was startled. “I intend 
sending her east, possibly this winter, 
where I hope she will learn to care more 
for refined society.” 

“It is too late. You forget how the 
years slip away. Amy is already a 
woman and had you been less buried in 
your books you might have discovered 
that she already loves.” 

In reply*to Mrs. Anderson’s surprised 
enquiries the colonel only answered, “ Ask 
Amy herself.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


For several days after her exposure to 
the storm and narrow escape from drown- 
ing, Amy kept her room. The nervous 
shock with the chill and the high excite- 
ment of feeling she had experienced were 
enough to have seriously shaken a robust 
constitution. But Amy was brimming 
with vitality, and her illness was brief. 
Mrs. Anderson shook off, for the moment, 
her habitual indifference, and personally 
attended Amy, really exerting herself 
to win more of her daughter’s affection 
than she had before possessed. Amy re- 
sponded heartily, but the new relation 
was not established in time to accom- 
plish her mother’s desire, namely, that 
Amy should reveal to her all the hopes 
and anxieties of her heart. Mrs. Ander- 
son had always been too absorbed in the 
plots of fiction to pay any real attention 
to Amy’s childish confidences. She had 
either carelessly betrayed or else forgot- 
ten them, and Amy slowly learned to 
keep her secrets in her own heart. 

This new friendliness was not able so 
quickly to change the established habit. 

When Jack Ashton rode over to the 
ranch to ascertain that no dangerous 
results had followed the adventures of 
the picnic, he was kindly received by 
Mrs. Anderson. In reply to his apolo- 
gies Mrs. Anderson said: “Indeed your 
exertions in saving Amy more than merit 
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any forgiveness you desire. But Amy 
says it was against your wishes that you 
attempted to come down the creek, and 
she takes all the blame upon herself. 
You young people, are very anxious to 
shield each other, Mr. Ashton!” and she 
smiled kindly on the handsome young 
Englishman. 

“Your name reminds me,” she con- 
tinued, “ of English friends I once knew. 
Is it possible that you are related to the 
Ashtons of Wottington ?” 

“ Wottington is our family seat,” Jack 
replied, pleased to think this accidental 
acquaintanceship might possibly give him 
further opportunities of meeting Amy. 
“My father died five years ago, and my 
brother succeeded to the title and lives 
at home with mother.” 

“Was your father Sir Henry Ashton?” 

“Te.” 

“Then it was your brother whom I 
knew.” 

“My brother travelled in the States, I 
well remember, when I was quite a young- 
ster. Since then we have always been 
to the continent, and this is my first trip 
west.” 

Mrs. Anderson looked with increased 
interest at Jack, and fancied she saw in 
his fair complexion and frank expression 
a likeness to the man she had so nearly 
married. She told Jack where she had 
met the present Sir Henry, and some of 
the circumstances of their friendship, but 
thought it better, as Jack was ignorant 
of the affair, to say nothing of their 
broken engagement, or of the man who 
caused their separation. 

She concluded by inviting him to stay 
with them, while he remained in that 
neighborheod, and offered to send down 
at once to Seven Sloughs for his travel- 
ling trunks. 

“ Amy will be well enough to be visible 
to-morrow, and later will delight to drive 
you about; no one knows the surround- 
ing country better.” 

Jack was more than delighted at the 
prospect, and accepted the invitation with 
enthusiasm. 

When, a little later, Mrs. Anderson in- 
formed Amy of the Englishman’s arrival, 
and intended stay at the ranch, she saw 
that instead of brightening at the pros- 
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ct of such pleasant company, Amy 
looked troubled and annoyed, and Mrs, 
Anderson feared that the colonel’s hints 
were unfortunately well founded. 

Amy was sorry, she said, that Mr. 
Ashton came at a time when she would 
not be able to see or entertain him; she 
begged her mother to get one of the boys 
to show Mr. Ashton what he wanted to 
see of the neighborhood, and not to press 
him to extend his visit, as she felt sure 
it would be a long while before she would 
be able herself to entertain anyone. 

Jack, however, accepting Mrs. Ander- 
son’s apologies for her daughter and 
profiting by the hospitality so cordially 
offered him, was in no hurry to leave. 

He spent a week riding about the 
prairies, going with Si on his trips after 
cattle, and otherwise endeavoring to 
make the time pass till Amy was able to 
appear. 

At last Amy could excuse herself no 
longer, and one sunny afternoon, paler 
than she had been, but apparently with 
no loss of vitality, she entered her favorite 
parlor. Finding herself alone there she 
sat down to the piano and sang very 
softly : 


“The mist is creeping o’er the creek, 
The dew is on the prairies, 
’Tis in the ash grove I must seek, 
The love keys of the fairies.” 


While she sang, Jake came, carrying a 


great armful of big sunflowers. He 
meant to put a bunch to brighten up the 
room before Amy’s appearance. He 
wondered if they would not turn their 
brown eyes and golden lashes to follow 
her as they did their own sun. At the 
door he paused, hearing Amy’s voice, the 
only voice that ever reached the secret 
places of his own foolish, boyish heart. 
How sweet it was. Could there in all 
the world be any like it? No, not for 
him; but he set his lips and showed no 
foolish signs, as he pushed noisily against 
the door and entered. Amy looked quick- 
ly up, then ran and caught his arm and 
dragged him to a sofa. 

“ Jakey boy! I’m just as glad as any- 
thing it’s you. Why, I haven’t seen you 
for how long? You’ve been off after 
cattle, haven’t you?” 
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“Yes. Got back last night.” 

“ Well, now, I won’t have that. Don’t 
you know you’re my boy? I shall tell 
pa not to send you off. I want to have 
you always ’round. Don’t you know, 
Jakey, you’re such a comfort to me! 
You are! Why, I can just talk anyhow 
to you, and you always understand. The 
only thing that’s a trouble is you're get- 
ting so big. Why! Just look at your- 
self. Ah! 
me!” 

And Amy took the sunflowers from his 
arm and set them in a vase against the 
wall. 

Much as Jake loved to have Amy talk 
to him, he felt that this affectionate out- 
burst only revealed the strength of the 
bars that would forever separate them. 
He was “her boy.” She could “talk 
anyhow” to him. “The trouble was he 
was getting big.” All these were thrusts 
at his secret ambition. To turn the con- 
versation he said, “ You got upset in the 
creek, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, and nearly drowned, only a 
handsome young Englishman swam off 
with me and saved me. What do you 
think of that?” 

“Was it this tenderfoot that’s been 
bawling round here?” 

“Tf you mean Mr. Ashton, it was, but 
you mustn’t talk like that about him, 
Jakey. He knows so much that we 
don’t.” 

“Oh, I reckon he does,” Jake said, 
sneeringly. “‘What’s the matter with 
that poor beast?’ he said to me this 
morning when Johnson’s pacing horse 
went by. ‘Nothing that I knows of,’ I 
answered. ‘Why, I never saw such a 
thing!’ said he. ‘In England if a 
horse travelled like that he’d be sold to 
the kennels at once.’ ‘Thinking of pur- 
chasing some property here,’ he says; I 
told him I guess he’d hatwe to go back to 
England for that, we hadn’t nothing out 
here but land and cattle.” 

“Oh, Jakey,” Amy laughed, “you 
don’t appreciate Mr. Ashton. Why, he 
has the loveliest manners; he isn’t a bit 
like cowboys and grangers. He’s a per- 
fect gentleman. 

“He looks as if he never did any- 
thing,” assented Jake. 


See now, always thinking of 
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At that moment Mrs. Anderson and 
Jack Ashton entered. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Jack AsnTon still extended his stay 
at the ranch although Amy planned to 
be very seldom in his company. She 
could not treat him coldly after their ex- 
citing adventure at the Four § picnic, 
and yet she feared if she were as cordial 
as she wished to be he would accept it as 
expressing her willingness to encourage a 
more intimate relation. He was only the 
more charmed, however, to find in this 
wild western girl the maidenly qualities 
of shyness and reserve. He very soon 
came to the somewhat curious conclusion 
that this particular county was the one 
spot in all the States most desirable for 
investment, and one evening announced 
that he had bought four sections of 
“wild” land, lying over the Red Ridge, 
taking in two miles of Soapstone Creek. 
He proposed to return to England at 
once, consult with his people and make 
the necessary arrangements for proceed- 
ing to improve this new estate. In six 
or eight weeks he expected to be out 
again, and would superintend the im- 
provements himself. 

This announcement created very differ- 
ent feelings in those that heard of it: 
Mrs. Anderson was delighted. So was 
Jim Hurrier, who made a neat commis- 
sion for himself out of the sale. Phil 
Berger was vexed, he disliked the Eng- 
lishman and the fencing would spoil his 
best range. Jake was amused; he said 
“that lardy-dardy Britisher could run a 
ranch about as well as a crutch cane 
could.” Amy was half pleased, half 
frightened. 

Jack’s last day at the ranch he 
hoped to spend as much as possible with 
Amy, intending not to let himself be for- 
gotten for the few weeks’ absence. But 
Amy arranged for a melon party that 
night and was quite busy during the day 
with preparations, so that Jack could get 
no word with her. In the evening before 
the arrival of guests he sauntered into 
the parlor and seated himself at the 
piano. 
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Presently the colored cook began car- 
rying the chairs out of the room. “ Don’t 
the people come into the house?” Jack 
inquired. 

“ House, sar! Lor’ bless you, no, sar! 
They'd bulge the walls out wid crowdin’ 
in.” 

So Jack left the piano hoping to find 
Amy outside. He stumbled over Jake 
and Aleck who were unrolling carpet on 
the porch where Mrs. Anderson was to 
receive the guests. 

“None of the company come yet?” 
Jack asked. 

“We're ready for ’em now,” cried 
Aleck. “Let ’em come as thick as the 
hoppers.” 

“How many do you expect?” said 
Jack, lingering about in the hope of 
somewhere catching sight of Amy. 

Aleck giving a quick wink to Jake 
said, carelessly, “Oh, maybe a thousand 
or thereabouts.” 

“What?” cried Jack, not at the mo- 
ment scenting mischief. “I didn’t think 
there were as many people as that in the 
county!” 


“(Great squeezers! Don’t you know 


they’ll come in here to-night from five 
counties, and maybe more?” Aleck con- 
tinued with calm composure. 


“Really!” said Jack, considering 
whether he couldn’t invent an excuse for 
staying over another day, and for getting 
a better chance than seemed possible to- 
night to talk to Amy. 

“You bet!” Aleck resumed. “It’s 
been a job hauling in the watermelons, 
they’ve got ricks of ’em in the orchard 
high as a barn, and every one three feet 
long if it’s an inch.” 

“ Tt’ll make fine fun,” Aleck went on, 
“’specially with the girls. Guess you 
don’t know ’bout melon meetings. You 
see every one at the meeting has to eat 
a melon, a three-foot melon, think of 
that.” 

“Oh stuff!” cried Jack, “I can’t be- 
lieve that!” 

“ He’s telling you rock bottom truth,” 
chimed in Jake, who had no love for the 
Englishman. 

“ Well! I never heard of such a thing! 
It’s perfectly disgusting!” and Jack left 
the porch and strolled round towards the 
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orchard, feeling inclined to wanaer off 
across the prairie rather than participate 
in the barbaric orgies soon to begin. 

The red glow of the fading sunlight 
had glimmered and gone; for a few min- 
utes gray darkness seemed to fill the space 
between earth and sky. But as Jack 
came in sight of the apple trees, the great 
yellow moon gleamed through their laden 
branches. Such a moon! Glowing a 
perfect circle she rose grandly from the 
dark horizon. 

Not a breath of air moved the leaves 
of the apple trees; they hung as if ham- 
mered out of brass. It looked as if the 
round apples would ripen in this golden 
light. 

Jack sat down at the foot of a tree, 
where he could watch the rising splendor 
of the moon, and murmured to himself: 


“Tn such a night 
Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage.” 


Hardly had he spoken, when Amy, 
hurrying into the orchard to see if the 
tables were spread, fell over his feet. In- 
stantly he was up and lifted her lightly 
from the ground. She stopped his pro- 
fuse apologies by laughingly declaring: 

“I’m not hurt a serap, only you are 
crumpling my dress so. There! Thank 
you. What inthe world are you doing 
sitting alone out here?” 

“T was disconsolately waiting for a 
chance to have one word of ‘Goodbye’ 
with you. You know I go to-morrow.” 

“Oh, don’t talk about ‘Goodbye,’ 
when you will be here again so soon.” 

Amy was nervously trying to rearrange 
in the bosom of her dress, a bunch of 
poppies that had been crushed by her fall. 

“] think I mustn’t wear poppies again,” 
she said, with a humorous glance at Jack. 
“ They seem to hging meso much bad luck, 
don’t they?” He remembered the fate 
of those she threw into the creek, and 
answered cheerfully: “Unlucky for the 
poppies, but great luck for me. If to 
them I owe your friendship, if they have 
given me a chance to be of service to 
you, if they led you here to me to-night, 
wear them always.” 

As he spoke his voice grew deep and 
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earnest. Amy was startled. His voice 
and look held her trembling. But at 
that moment Aleck and Jake who had 
been following up the Englishman, not 
intending to have Amy courted under 
their very noses, yelled out both together : 

“Here she is.” Then showing them- 
selves, panting as though they had been 
running desperately, Jake exclaimed : 

“ Everybody’s looking for you Amy. 
There’s a whole crowd come, and the 
road’s full of teams as far as you can see.” 

“Gracious! I must fly,” and without 
another word, Amy sped away to the 
house. Jake and Aleck followed, buck- 


ing like Texas ponies, as they ran. 
Jack Ashton was left to follow as slow- 
ly and disconsolately as he chose. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE scene on the open lawn before the 

house was typical of western social gather- 
ings. The now quickly arriving guests 
crowded up on to the front porch to pass 
a word of greeting to the hostess, and to 
give in their names to a reporter from 
the Patriot, who, comfortably seated at a 
small table near the end of the porch, 
prepared a list of names for the morning 
paper. 
; Those who had already passed on, were 
promenading up and down the wide 
lawn, while others just arriving, were 
scrambling from spring wagons and bug- 
gies, the girls ably supported in the 
strong arms of their escorts. 

Under the influence of the cool bright- 
ness of the night, and in accordance with 
the free instincts of western settlers, all 
were loudly and vociferously expressing 
their high approval of this social gather- 
ing, of the friendly spirit shown by the 
Andersons in inviting everybody, and of 
the thrifty appearance ,of Si’s ranch. 
As the voices of the girls had never been 
trained into faltering weakness, but were 
in full lustiness of health and full demo- 
cratic unrestraint, the confused babel of 
conversation was like the descent of a 
cataract into some deep bed of pebbles. 
Most of the girls were in cool white mus- 
lin, with here and there a less robust one, 
wearing a bright colored wrap over her 
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shoulders. A few, whose love of notoriety 
overcame natural modesty, appeared in 
gorgeous costumes of many startling tints. 

Amy running from the orchard came 
through the house and joined her mother 
on the porch. Her appearance was the 
signal for fresh applause. Presently she 
was carried off by a little mob of spright- 
ly girls and energetic young men to cut 
the first melon. This exciting ceremony 
was begun in respectful silence, but the 
wildest storm of applause and merriment 
followed when Amy, boldly plunging the 
knife into the crisp rind, the melon 
cracked, sputtered and split open of its 
own accord. 

“She’s going to be married,” the girls 
screamed, and there was a rush at the 
melon to count the seeds that had fallen 
out. 

“ Not one,” somebody screamed. 

“ She’s going to be married right away, 
before the year’s out.” 

And the merry laughter was mingled 
with banter and saucy questioning. 

Amy was standing at the head of a 
tressle table running all the length of the 
orchard. It was spread with snow white 
cloths, and before every fourth plate was 
a monster watermelon. Large yellow 
pumpkins hollowed out formed a long 
row down the centre of the table, and 
held bouquets of bright colored flowers, 
ferns, and cat-tails. Nothing eatable but 
the melons and an immense variety of 
fancy cake. To drink: iced tea, coffee 
and milk. 

As fast as the melons disappeared fresh 
ones were laid upon the table, and as the 
guests withdrew to play moonlight games 
or to promenade, new arrivals took their 
places. 

Amy was soon besieged by requests 
from the young ladies to be introduced to 
the handsome English visitor, and meeting 
Jack in the fast thickening throng, she 
quickly drew half a dozen of the noisiest 
maidens about her and introduced them 
all at once, leaving Jack netted in the 
coils of their energetic conversation. 

For her own part she had been longing 
to bestow upon Phil the privilege of her 
own exclusive society ; and now found an 
opportunity of taking his arm and wan- 
dering off behind the orehard down be- 
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tween the great yellow shocks of heavy 
corn. 

Phil had been troubled with jealous 
and uncomfortable feelings and it was in- 
expressibly cheering and consoling to him 
for Amy in the very thick of the social 
gaiety to show that she thought of him. 

It was a night to make eloquent the 
lips of the most prosaic lover and Phil 
spoke warmly of his hopes and ambitions, 
and of the strength and never wavering 
fidelity of his heart’s passion, his life’s de- 
votion to her, his only love. Amy listen- 
ed with pleased face, she felt the delight 
of absolute trust. Upon Phil’s bosom she 
knew she could lean and always know 
the heart beneath was hers, hers only, 
hers forever. 

“Phil dear!” she whispered, gently, 
being very near him, “ Do you think I’m 
a flirt?” 

Half an hour before Phil might not 
have been so prompt to answer, but now 
in her delicious presence he had only one 
reply : 

“No, of course you are not.” 

“You darling!” Amy cried, “ You do 


understand me, don’t you? I love you 
, y 


ever so much for that! Ah, now! Don’t 
squeeze me into mush! No! Let me go 
altogether. No! more still. Altogether, 
I say sir! Really. There, you’re a good 
boy, and if you'll just lean down a little. 
Properly, now mind! There! That’s a 
little kiss to keep you good while I tell 
you something, Phil. I shall never, never 
doubt that your whole heart is truly 
mine, and I want you to promise me now 
that you will never, never let the least 
thought that I do not love you ever enter 
your dear old head. Promise me now, as 
you love me!” 

Phil promised earnestly. Who in their 
senses could doubt this loving, innocent, 
happy woman child. He forgot that jeal- 
ousy springs less from the fault of the 
loved one than from the passion-darkened 
vision of the lover. 

Amy could not now stay away from 
the guests, whom it was her duty to be 
entertaining. But she promised Phil a 
chance to say “good night” when the 
guests began to go. 

Jack Ashton, almost savagely extrica- 
ting himself from the flattery and atten- 
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tions of the voluminous talkers in whose 
hands Amy had left him, sought vigilant- 
ly through the crowd to find her. He 
was encouraged by the last words Amy 
had spoken to him, and bent upon letting 
her know his regard for her before he 
left for England. Through the watchful- 
ness of Jake or Aleck, however, who al- 
ways bobbed up at the most inconvenient 
moment, whenever he fortunately came 
near to Amy he could only speak of 
commonplaces and for a minute at a 
time. 

At last the merry guests began to de- 
part and Amy, going back to the house 
after giving the promised farewell parting 
to Phil, was fairly caught alone by the 
persevering Jack. 

“T don’t believe it’s the poppies that 
have kept you away from me all night,” 
he began boldly. “But some unlucky 
influence has certainly been at work! 
And all the time you have looked so in- 
expressibly charming while I have been 
fuming and fretting because a whole 
crowd could stare at you to their hearts 
content and I could not get near enough 
to express my admiration.” 

“You expressed that quite enough by 
your appreciative glances, Mr. Ashton. 
I am grateful but I don’t want you to 
make me conceited.” 

“ Amy tried to speak lightly, but Jack’s 
eyes glowed 30, his voice bespoke such in- 
tense feeling, that she felt a trying scene 
was surely coming, and she still hesitated 
as to the right way of meeting it. She 
was surer of herself since her talk with 
Phil, but she felt tenderly towards Jack 
and wanted to treat him generously and 
kindly. 

A perfect midnight calm seemed to 
hold the very air in suspense, while the 
full-orbed moon filled all the heavens 
with golden light. While Amy paused 
the crisis burst upon her. 

“If you saw by my admiring looks 
that I loved you,”—he cried. 

“ But I didn’t of course, what nonsense. 
Don’t, please, be absurd.” Amy cried, 
making a desperate effort to smother the 
first sparks of the gathering fire. 

“If you didn’t, then you did not read 
aright, for I do love you! Love you 
madly, Amy!” 
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Amy’s pride at having made this con- 
quest was lost in her better sorrow. 

“Why do you say this?” she cried in 
unfeigned grief. 

“ Because I must. 
much more to tell. 
you must hear it.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean why do you tell 
me, but why do you feel like this?” 

“Why? How can I help it? Ask 
the quiet creek why it suddenly filled its 
banks that day the storm clouds burst 
above it. So with me the storm clouds 
of love have burst above my head and 
poured their wild passion into my heart, 
rushing towards you, Amy! 

“ All things adore you. The air that 
plays about you touches you lovingly, the 
flowers brighten if you come near, this 
very moonlight falls with richer radiance 
where you are. Why ask me why I in 
common with all things yearn for you, 
tremble with delight when I hear you! 
You have retouched my life with what it 
had lost—hope, purpose, faith! You have 
roused my soul into new being. I am alive 
with new and throbbing life, and it is all 
for you! Dare you disbelieve it?” 

Amy, amazed and grief stricken at the 
violence of his passion, unused to think 
of love like this and touched to the heart 
that she should have been the cause of 
rousing such emotion, stepped back from 
him without a word. Suddenly, her self- 
possession returning, and her native bold- 
ness and readiness prompting her, she 
seized in both hers one of the hands im- 
ploringly held towards her. 

“ Believe you? Ofcourse I do. No! 
You are foolish to look at me so; because 
I believe you, I am only more sorry. I 
am to blame. I know I am to blame.” 

They stepped back into the glinting 
shadow of a silver maple. 

“I thought you were different from 
other men. I never thought you would 
love me, but I was vain, vain enough to 
hope you might think me better, perhaps, 
than some of your English girls. And I 
thought we could be friends. Oh, if only 
I had refused to go up the creek that 
wretched day, we might have never 
known each other, never had to suffer all 
the pain.” 

“Amy, in your soul you love me!” 


Because I have so 
Because before I go 
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Jack cried wildly and triumphantly. 
“T can read the depths of your heart; 
you cannot screen it so closely as to hide 
it from me.” 

He stepped closer to her, but she 
pushed him fiercely back. For a mo- 
ment the hot instinctive flush that follows 
insult leaped to her brows, but her reso- 
lution conquered. His unreasonableness 
helped her, it calmed her own emotion. 
As long as he was rude, she could be 
cool. 

“You misunderstand, ‘and I am forced 
to tell you as roughly as you spoke to me. 
My heart is bound already to another— 
you came too late.” 

No sobs broke Amy’s voice now. No 
tears were in her eyes. She had looked 
straight at Jack till these last few words, 
and now her eyes drooped, she clasped 
her hands tightly before her and leaned 
a little against the maple tree. 

Jack for a few moments seemed unable 
to command himself enough for speech, 
his lips moved and his blue eyes dark- 
ened. He grasped with both hands a 
limb of the tree overhead, and leaning 
forward bending the bough fiercely, he 
said at last : 

“T can’t believe it. 

“ You must.” 

“No. It isn’t true.” 

“ How dare you say that?” Amy cried 
passionately, suddenly looking up and 
meeting Jack’s steady stare. 

Then overcome with mortification that 
all her kind intentions were met with mis- 
construction, she lost utterly her strength 
of will and purpose and sank upon the 
ground in a flood of tears. 

Jack instantly knelt at her side, and 
laid a hand tenderly upow hers. She 
threw it aside quick as lightning and 
turned from him, still weeping. 

“Forgive me, Amy, forgive me,” 
Jack said tenderly. “I am beside my- 
self. I don’t know what power it is that 
is raving within me. I can think of noth- 
ing reasonably. Pity me. Forgive me!” 

“T wish you’d go back to England and 
stay there,” Amy sobbed. 

Jack didn’t answer, and Amy went on. 
“You’d much better go away now. 
There’s no use in saying any more. I 
can’t help you.” 
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“But 1s it all hopeless, Amy? May 
you not change your purpose? If I can 
be patient and wait?” 

“You once told me,” Amy answered, 
bitterly, “that western girls had earned 
a reputation for fickleness, that they 
promised and forgot, loved here and 
then there, married and parted as 
changefully as the mocking-bird’s song. 
Am I to be the first to prove that slan- 
der true?” 

“T spoke lightly. You would be true, 
true in everything, I well know. But 
other things might happen that would 
change your purpose towards me.” 

“You make it worse. Am I to wait 
for events to find excuses for myself. Ah, 
Mr. Ashton, that reputation we girls have 
earned is only too bitterly deserved. Did 
I say it was a slander? [I tell you it is 
true. Oh, it was because for me it was 
so true that I rebelled against your use 
of it. Others there are whose love remains 
fixed, whose hearts never waver, while 
mine is treacherous and changeful. Shall 


I tempt myself by waiting for events to 
9 ” 


prompt me to be false ? 
“Oh Amy, Amy, there is hope,” Jack 


cried, seeing at least that she was stirred 
with deep emotions, and half believing 
that something of his own passionate 
unreasonableness in her was drawing 
them together. “There is hope. Where 
your heart is uncertain it would be 
folly 

“Uncertain? It is you who try to 
make it so. You who try to lead me into 
doubt. But I will not. I do not.” 
Amy rose hastily, determined to end the 
interview at once. 

“T don’t ask you to hesitate,” Jack 
cried desperately, “at least not for my 
sake. But listen to me one minute. I 
have come to know you, through my 
love for you, more truly than you know 
yourself, and I warn you, that you are 
not of the same material as the society 
that here shuts you in, that you do not 
yet know your own capacities and own 
needs, that if you bind yourself here, 
where you met find the deep compan- 
ionship your soul will soon be craving, 
you will be unhappy! Oh, Amy, Amy! 
for your own sake consider ! ” 

“For my own sake I have considered 
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—and decided.” She moved away, but 
stopped again, and without raising her 
eyes to Jack’s, said: 

“Only for Phil’s sake I might pause. 
Can you say I could not make him 
happy?” 

For a moment, Jack made no reply. 
Amy stood motionless, her eyes tracing 
the uneven shadow of the maple leaves 
upon the road. 

“No. I dare not say you could not 
make him happy.” 

Jack folded his arms and leaned back 
against the tree. As he spoke, instead 
of leaving him, Amy stepped impulsiy ely 
back and gave: him her hand, saying: 
“T love you more for saying that, than I 
ever could if you had tried to mislead 
me. Goodbye. There. You are a man. 
A man’s world is wide. To-morrow, fresh 
scenes will be opening to you. Good- 
bye! I shall have much more time to 
think of you. I shall think of you often, 
and—and pray. Good night! Good- 
bye!” 

Her tender voice, the gentle farewell 
pressure of her soft, warm hand, touched 
the womanliest emotions in Jack’s heart, 
and in a shaking voice, he stammered: 

“Tt is a wretched goodbye. It means 
life darkened, embittered, blighted! You 
treat it lightly!” 

“Don’t say that, Jack! God knows 
I do not feel it lightly! But sometimes 
things get so’s we can’t mend them; there’s 
nothing for it then but hard riding. 
When it gets quite dark, we’ve got to 
trust! Do you forget the gloom of the 
pine woods? Seems to me, now, in the 
dark, God comes near! He will bring 
you into brighter days. He will make 
you forget!” 

“Forget! Oh, Amy,” cried Jack, re- 
gathering his manhood and holding firm- 
ly both her hands, “I never shall forget. 
It is in vain to try to check or stop my 
love; instead of turning it away, you set 
it deeper in my soul, with all that I hold 
sacred, holy, pure. Forever and forever 
and forever, I can only say: ‘I love 
you.’ ”? 

Jack was raising Amy’s hand, but she 
held it back, lifting to him her glowing 
face. And so he pressed his last “Good 
night ” upon her lips. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir was getting dusk. Aleck was 
stretched along the horse trough, before 
the barn door, smoking. Jake was sitting 
on a nail keg, slowly plaiting colored 
silks into the fringe of Amy’s saddle 
blanket. 

Several weeks had passed since the 
melon party. Si Anderson was seriously 
ill. The long strain of his eccentric life, 
and some recent pressing business anxie- 
ties brought on a brain trouble that 
threatened to be dangerous. Absolute 
rest was compulsory. So things at the 
ranch were unsettled, and rumors rife. 

By the fiery glow of Aleck’s cigar, for 
he was drawing and puffing with such 
rapidity the dry tobacco almost blazed, 
it was evident that some unusual excite- 
ment disturbed him. Suddenly he cried 
out: 

“TIT told you how it would be. 
you all along.” 

“Oh yes, you tell a heap of things, 
don’t you?” retorted Jake uneasily, for 
he feared Aleck had some unpleasant 
news to communicate. 

“TI know a good deal more’n I tell, any- 
how.” 

“Shucks! You tell a good deal more’n 
you know. That’s your way. Someday 
you'll be telling your head into trouble.” 

“Shall I? It won’t be to you then. 
You can wait till I tell you anything 
more. Big head!” 

And Aleck rolled round and faced the 
other way. Just then old Bo came hob- 
bling out of the barn. “My! that’s real 
purty!” he said to Jake, admiring the 
saddle fringe. Aleck, hearing old Bo, 
faced round again and called out : 

“ Bo! did you hear the news?” 

“Guess not! what news?” 

“Amy’s going to be married. Right 
off!” 

“Sakes alive! She’s young to be mar- 
ried, but she’s right smart. She’ll make 
a wife. I reckon she will. But mercy’s 
sake, which of the boys. Don’t tell me 
it’s that Britisher, now don’t! She's a 
true western girl, she is, and she ought to 
be western wed.” 

“So she will, for it’s Phil, Phil Berger 
I tell you! and I’ve known it all along. 


Told 
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Always said so. Phil Berger’s got her, 
and they’re going to be married, I tell 
you, right off.” 

“ Well” cried the old man, “I’m cer- 


‘tain glad! My! but it'll be a fine thing 


for you and your folks, Jakey!” 

“It’s a lie!” cried Jake, jumping up, 
“T say it’s a lie, and Aleck knows it.” 

“TI tell you its honest truth,” grinned 
Aleck, delighted at Jake’s indignation. 

“Honest truth?” yelled Jake losing 
self-restraint. “You stray, you! Every 
time you open your cussed mouth, you 
lie!” 

To be called a stray was to Aleck most 
offensive truth. He writhed under it. 

“If you tell me I lie, P’ll jab a pitch- 
fork into you!” he cried leaping off the 
trough and taking a fork from the 
ground. Old Bo tried to interfere, but 
Jake seizing another from against the 
barn door, cried: 

“ Any blamed thing you like.” His 
face meant business, and Aleck, who 
since the shucking peg affair had left 
Jake pretty much alone, threw his fork 
back, saying sulkily, while he sneaked 
round the trough : 

“Quit your bluffing! I ain’t going to 
worry over trash like you!” 

So Jake put his fork down, and pass- 
ing through the barn into the stable sad- 
dled a horse and rode out. Aleck fin- 
ished his cigar, laying up secret ven- 
geance against Jake. 

Jake rode slowly towards Seven 
Sloughs. He sat doggedly in a simmer- 
ing daze, waiting for conflicting emotions 
to subside. As usual the worst feelings 
were on the top, his better nature below. 
The night was going to be dark, here was 
his opportunity to ride right off out into 
the world, and have done with all this 
foolishness. But then Amy had said she 
wanted him, wanted him always near, al- 
ways at hand! He could help her, per- 
haps drag some briars from her path or 
kill snakes. He was a fool for his pains 
maybe; of course he was. But, then, it 
was for her. 

The sound of wheels on the road ahead, 
made him look up. He turned out of 
the ruts to make room to pass and Si’s 
buggy, Jake knew the mules, came along. 
Amy and Phil were in the buggy. As 
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they passed Jake Phil would have driven 
on, but Amy laid her hand quickly on 
his arm. 

“T believe that’s Jake. We must stop 
and tell him.” 

While Phil pulled up the mules, Amy 
leaned out, calling: 

“Oh, Jake! Is that you?” 

Jake rode up to the side of the buggy, 
asking what was wanted. 

“We've something to tell you, Jakey, 
dear. A surprise. Something very im- 
portant, too. But it seems to have hap- 
pened so quickly, I’m sure I can hardly 
believe it myself. We—we are married, 
Jake! And I’m your sister now! Isn’t 
that nice?” 

“We were married in this hurried 
way,” Phil added, feeling that Jake would 
be sure to talk about it, “because Mr. 
Anderson’s condition makes it necessary 
that some one should immediately take 
charge of the ranch, and Mrs. Ander- 
son requested me to do so. Of course, 
we could have no gaiety, so we have just 
been quietly married at the squire’s 
office.” 

Jake kept sawing the lines across the 
saddle horn while Phil spoke. 

“ Jake,” Amy cried,” I’ve been telling 
Phil how much I think of you. The 
ranch is going to be your home as much 
as ours. And now I want you and Phil 
to be the very best friends in the world 
and love each other like good brothers.” 

“Yes, Jake,” said Phil, anxious to 
please Amy, and holding out his hand, 
“1 don’t think all Amy does about your 
wonderful good qualities, but I guess you 
can make a man of yourself, if you want 
to, and I’m willing enough to stand your 
friend.” 

“You've always hated me,” blurted 
Jake, bitterly, and always been against 
me. You know you have. And I’ve 
hated you back, and now, now I hate you 
worse than I ever did in my life!” 

Phil would have driven right on and 
left the stubborn boy to do as he chose, 
but Amy would not. 

“ Jake,” she said quite gently, “ Think! 
This is our wedding day. You wouldn’t 
like to leave us with such words?” 

“ Amy, I'll just tell you. Phil needn’t 
keep on suspicioning me. If I do hate 


him, I ain’t a sneak, or a liar, or a thief, 
and I’ve never done a thing against him, 
and for your sake, I never will. Never.” 

“Come, you shall shake hands on 
that,” Amy cried, “and good friendship 
will soon follow.” 

So they did, and Jake rode before them 
back to the ranch. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Amy was now sole mistress of the 
ranch, for Mrs. Anderson found it neces- 
sary to remove her husband to the coast, 
and endeavor by rest, gentle exercise and 
sea air, to restore the wandering faculties 
and heated organism. Colonel Corbeille 
had accompanied her, for without his 
help, she would have been at a complete 
loss. 

Jack Ashton had been heard from to 
the effect that he should remain in Eng- 
land through the approaching winter 
and probably begin the improvement of 
his land next spring. 

Aleck left the ranch to take a place 
in Jim Hurrier’s office, where he soon 
found ample opportunity for the exercise 
of his favorite talents. 

Phil, in taking charge of Silent Ander- 
son’s affairs, soon found that they were 
in no such prosperous condition as cur- 
rently supposed. Colorado mines and 
the oil exchange had been swallowing the 
thousands that the ranch itself, under Si’s 
own keen eyes, had been making, until, 
as Phil found affairs, even the local bank 
account was overdrawn, the ranch under 
mortgage for half its value and two notes 
coming due in a few months. 

Instead of entering therefore upon a 
splendid ready-made opportunity, Phil 
found himself face to face with the diffi- 
cult problem of how to keep up the credit 
of Si’s name and prevent a collapse. 

Very quietly he made his investiga- 
tions, acquainting no one but Amy with 
the real position. Even the bank at 
Seven Sloughs knew nothing of the 
actual state of things, as Si had always 
kept bank accounts at New York, St. 
Louis and Chicago at the same time, 
and had often accommodated himself by 
overdrawing his home account, at other 
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times making large deposits. Phil did 
nothing to shake the confidence of any- 
one in the prosperity of Si’s business or in 
his own ability to conduct it while he had 
charge. 

But these anxieties weighed heavily up- 
on him and seriously affected the bright- 
ness of the first months of married life. 

Amy, deeply sympathizing, tried all she 
could to make his home life refreshing 
with new interests and luxuries to which 
Phil had never been accustomed. One 
evening she coaxed him into a particu- 
larly easy chair, and before he knew what 
she was about, her soft hand wet with 
eau-de-cologne gently smoothed his fore- 
head. 

“ Amy! 
expostulated. 

“ Ah! you see I knew you had a head- 
ache without your saying a word.” 

“But I haven’t! I never have!” 

“Oh, Phil! Never have headaches? 
You must have, it’s so nice to have them 
petted away. Lean back at once, sir!” 
and Amy dragged his escaping head back 
on to the cushions. 

“Tt’s worse just here, isn’t it ?.’ 

“No, it isn’t there anywhere. Don’t 
waste your time, Amy. Where’s the use?”’ 

“Use? I don’t know. Still, if you 
haven’t got a headache and don’t like 
perfume, it isn’t much good, I confess,” 
and with saddened face Amy went to the 
piano and turned over some music. 

“TI know what we must do. I'll give 
you a little instruction. Now turn your 
head away. What is this?” and Amy 
played a few bars from the “Carnival of 
Venice.” 

“You’re looking, you mean, deceitful 
thing,” and she flew to his chair and 
turned his head forcibly around the other 
way. 

“Amy, you are too absurd for any- 
thing,” Phil remonstrated. “How could 
I see all this way off?” and before she 
got back to the piano he was looking 
around again. 

“Why! What an obstinate wretch 
you are Phil. But I know,” turning to 
the piano again, “I'll be even with you. 
Now, what is this?” Without changing 
the music she began to play Rousseau’s 
Dream. 


What are you doing?” he 


“Don’t you know?” 

“No.” 

“ Why, it’s the Carnival of Venice, is 
it not ?” 

“Oh, yes. The Carnival of Venice, 
you’ve often played that before, haven’t 
you?” 

“ Well it isn’t,” laughed Amy. “It’s 
nothing like it. You’d better wake up 
now and try. What is this?” 

Phil felt foolish, Amy seldom made 
fun of him, for she knew how unable he 
was to take it in good part. 

He made no answer. 

“Come, why don’t you answer?” and 
Amy swung round to look at him. . 

“T couldn’t Amy,” he pleaded, “The 
fact is I was thinking of something else. 
I was thinking not of the music, but of 
you.” 

“No compliments shall distract me 
from my duty. I'll give you one more 
chance on a very, very simple piece.” 

“No, Amy, don’t. I wasn’t compli- 
menting. I was speaking in all serious- 
ness) Amy! When I urged you to 
marry me, I was blindly selfish. I saw 
only my own advantages, my own gains, 
and never stopped to reckon your losses. 
And now, Amy, day by day, yes, day by 
day, I have been forced to see how great 
they are. How much you gave up forever 
in marrying me. Oh, Amy! I have 
wronged you, blindly wronged you.” 

For a moment Amy stared at her hus- 
band in amazement. She had supposed 
that under pressure of his business anxie- 
ties, all consideration for her had been 
forgotten. Her eyes filled with tears. 
She stole to his chair, slipped into his 
arms and clasped her own about him. 

“Phil! My husband! Is it not enough 
that I love you?” 

Ten years of unhappy married life 
could hardly have destroyed the magnet- 
ism of that embrace. Phil had nothing 
in his heart to steel him against its power. 

“ My darling!” he whispered, folding 
her lovingly to his bosom. “ You blind 
me again.” 

“No,no! We see best when the love 
light is in our eyes. It is when that fades 
away that shadows steal along the ground 
to frighten us.” 

It was some time before Phil dare break 
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the divine silence by further objections. 
Presently, however, he spoke again. 


“You are so trustful, Amy. But it is . 


impossible for me to shut my eyes to 
danger that I foresee. Once you. made 
me promise never to doubt your love. I 
never will. I have no cause. But-I do 
doubt, not your love, but my own power 


to make you happy, for you might be. 


miserable With me though still loving 
me. If it should ever happen, and I saw 
you pining before my eyes, oh, Amy! I 
could not bear it. I could not.” 

The intensity of Phil’s last words half 
frightened Amy. She clung closer to 
him, and begged him never to speak of 
such awful things again. That which 
gave Phil’s words their sharpest sting to 
her was that she had vaguely felt already 
in her own heart, that her early dreams 
of perfect married happiness, perhaps, 
were impossible with Phil. She had 
smothered the half born theught, how- 
ever. But that the same horrible fore- 
boding had impressed itself upon Phil, 
too, startled her. 

With quick woman’s perception she 
saw that to dwell upon the thought, or 
even for a moment to admit the possi- 
bility, was only to intensify the danger. 

“T won’t listen to such stuff,” she cried, 
springing from him and re-seating herself 
at the piano. 

“ Now, as you love me, you must attend 
to this music; it will clear your head of 
nonsense. Do, dear. Won’t you?” and 
Amy strummed “ Poor Old Joe,” which 
Phil successfully named, it being, indeed, 
the only air he was always sure of. Tri- 
umphing in his success, he begged Amy 
to listen once more to what he felt com- 
pelled to say. 

Reluctantly she folded her hands and 
turned towards him. She posed in the 
most “taking” attitude she could com- 
mand, her pretty ankles in dark red stock- 
ings, sparkling between the black tops of 
her low shoes and the edge of her 
clinging skirts. But Phil was impervi- 
ous, and began in serious tones to enume- 
rate the advantages which might have 
been conducive to her happiness, but 
which, as his wife, she was compelled to 
surrender. 

“But, Phil,” she interrupted, “if you 
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didn’t tell me of these things, I should 
never even dream of them. Why try to 
make me dissatisfied? Where’s the use 
in living back of a cloud? I won't listen 
to any more of it. There, now,” and she 
turned petulantly to the piano again. 
She felt hurt. Her efforts to influence 
Phil all failed. Her bright replies he 
turned to melancholy. Even her pretty 
dress and “fetching” ways did not move 
him. She began to play a medley of any 
scraps that came into her head. She 
hoped Phil would feel that he had not 
treated her gently enough, and would soon 
come over to “ make friends.” She had 
almost resolved to feign “spunkiness,” in 
order to bring Phil to reason, when a 
suspicious sound made her pause in her 
playing and look round. 

Phil, overcome with his too pressing 
and possibly too. real troubles, though 
Amy thought some of them exaggerated, 
had fallen asleep. 

For a few moments Amy listened to 
the deep breathing, looked at the brown, 
strong hands, still clasping the cushions 
where they rested, and the tired face, 
stern and sad. Then she crossed the 
room and sank upon her knees by his 
chair, murmuring: “My husband! My 
husband! God teach me to love you as 
I should!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


As winter approached, Jake spent every 
available evening in building a sleigh for 


Amy. He had finished it, to the last gilt 
scroll on the panels, and the gilt snake- 
head at the tip of the pole; and now 
gorgeous in-scarlet and black, it was - 
waiting only for a sufficient fall of snow 
to carry Amy in splendid triumph across 
the prairies. 

It came with the first blizzard from 
the north, which raged for a day and a 
night, leaving the prairies a blaze of daz- 
zling white. 

Jake curried up the filly and old Birdie. 
Before Phil and Amy had finished 
breakfast a jingling of nickle bells, a 
crisp crackling of the untrodden snow 
and the new sleigh drew up at the front 
porch. As they stopped at the house, 
the old mare lifted her head to get a 
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ood look at the weather. Ah! she 
liked that kind of crisp air. There were 
no remains of old coughs down in the 
great bellows of her deep chest, nothing 
tickled or shrank at the icy in-draught’; 
she just shook her yellow forelock over 
one eye, and blew forth from her wide 
nostrils a mighty blast of steaming breath. 
Yes, the day suited her, but on aecount 
of her old eyes, that were not as strong 
as once they were, she would have asked 
for a trifle of gray cloud just to take the 
edge off the dazzling glitter of the snow. 

Amy heard the jingle of the sleigh 
bells and ran from the table to the win- 
dow. 

“Tt’s perfectly lovely, Phil! Do look! 
I never saw such a sleigh. I just guessed 
Jake was going to surprise me this morn- 
ing. Why look at old Birdie, you 
wouldn’t know her!” . 

“Yes, it’s a pretty built sleigh enough,” 
said Phil following Amy to the window, 
“But Jake needn’t have wasted time in 
bringing it-round just to show you, he 
knows he can’t be spared this morning.” 

“But Phil, I want to go,” Amy cried, 
“The snow is so uncertain. I’m: sure 


you can manage to spare Jake this once 
to oblige your wife.” 

“Well, you heard what I said, we 
shall need him at home, but I have noth- 
ing more to say,” and he turned to leave 
the room. , 

Amy hesitated a moment whether to 


follow her husband or not. She habitu- 
ally followed his wishes, but a sense of 
gratitude to Jakey and sympathy for him, 
prompted her to give him this unusual 
enjoyment, and as Jakey called out joy- 
- fully: 

“Come along Amy, the team won't 
stand much longer,” she darted up stairs 
and soon reappeared in thick fur coat 
and dainty sleighing cap. 

The filly plunged, Birdie laid back 
her ears, and the light sleigh skimming 
on her glittering course, swept away into 
the west like a great eagle flying home. 
Soon they gained the crest of the ridge, 
spun along it for a mile, and then sped 
down into the wide western valley. The 
sun shone behind them, the keen crisp 
air whistled in their faces. Amy’s cheeks 
soon glowed with a bright freshness, such 
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as they had hardly known since she was 
married. They came very near the old 
coal pits, the scene of Jake’s rescue from 
the fire. 

“See!” he said as they passed, “even 
the dark pit holes have dressed up this 
morning, their black faces are smothered 
in white powder till you don’t know them. 
I’ve dreamed about them so often, but 
they were always black.” 

“Why, Jakey, you’re getting too big 
to dream, any way ; women and babies do 
that.” : 

“ VIark!” Jake cried, “that must be 
the eastern passenger,” referring to a dis- 
tant throbbing that sounded across the 
frozen snow, “It’s coming mighty slow,! 
Guess the track’s drifted up some.” 

“Couldn’t we drive down to the cross- 
ing and see the train pass?” Amy sug- 
gested. 

“Yes, let us.” They followed down 
to where the wagon-road and railroad 
crossed. Here a small station house and 
platform marked the junction. 

“ Ts she going to stop?” Jake enquired. 

“Not for us,” the solitary official re- 
plied, “ They’re going to take this depot 
on to Osage Junction next month, it’s 
wasted shingling here, that’s pointed.” 

Just then however the coming engine 
shrieked, the brakes went down, and tie 
groaning cars came to a stop at the plat- 
form. A man stepped off, turned to pass 
a handful of cigars up to the brakeman, 
and then as the train drew away, faced 
round and Amy, with astonishment, rec- 
ognized her English friend, Jack Ashton. 

“Fancy!” he cried with pleased sur- 
surprise. “ Well, I was lucky to get off 
here.” As he lingeringly released the 
hand Amy had extended him, he contin- 
ued, “ And how are you? The fact is, it 
was what I was told about you that hast- 
ened my return.” 

“Then you have heard?” Amy ex- 
claithed, greatly relieved. 

“Yes, Mr. Hurrier, in a business letter 
about my property here, mentioned your 
father’s sudden disablement. But you 
surely could not have heard of my arriv- 
al?” 

“Oh no, we were trying a new sleigh. 
Jakey built it. Isn’t it lovely? Jump in, 
and we will drive you over the ridge. I 
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suppose you were going to walk, that is 
so English.” 

“ How strange it seems,” Jack began 
as soon as he was seated. “Here have I 
crossed the Atlantic twice and been for 
weeks dawdling about in the stuffy at- 
mosphere of old Wottington, and yet it 
seems only a few moments since I saw 
you last Amy!” 

Amy lifted her eyebrows at him, won- 
dering whether to reprove him for this 
frank familiarity or whether it were pos- 
sible that he had not yet been informed 
of her marriage. 

“To me it seems a very long time,” 
she replied coldly. “So many things 
have changed and of course, since my—” 

“Don’t let on,” whispered Jakey, re- 
membering his old delight in “fooling” 
the Britisher, and turning to Jack he 
said heartily, “I tell you, we shall be 
mighty glad to have you back. Since 
you went off all in a hurry like, blessed 
if everything hasn’t gone wrong. I tell 
you everybody’s missed you. Haven’t we, 
Amy?” 

A rich blush covered Amy’s cheek as 
she met Jack’s eager look of enquiry be- 


hind Jakey’s back, a blush not of pleas- 
ure but of shame at the painful misun- 
derstanding. A strange sensation of ner- 
vousness had followed this unexpected 


meeting with Jack Ashton. The full 
rich tones of his familiar voice, tones that 
were associated with the most thrilling 
adventure and strongest emotions of her 
life, moved her deeply. She found it 
difficult to look at him while she spoke. 

“Mr. Ashton knows he was a welcome 
guest at the ranch,” she said, rather 
stify. “Now that I am hostess there, I 
hope he will find just as cordial a recep- 
tion. I am sure of one thing, Mr. Ash- 
ton, my husband thinks more highly of 
you than you could believe if I told 
you.” 

“Your husband!” Jack exclaimed in 
surprise, adding, after a confused pause, 
“Then you married him?” 

So far Jakey had been holding the 
team to a very slow pace, but now as 
they reached the crest of red ridge a 
prolonged “cluck” and a “get now, you 
daisies,” sent them off at tremendous 
speed. The old mare “Birdie” threw 
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her feet in true trotting spirit, but the 
young filly plunged into a boisterous 
lope. The old mare held bravely to her 
pace for a few rods, till the leaping and 
playful snapping of the younger animal 
became too much for her, and then both 
stretched themselves into a run for home. 

“What are you doing, Jake?” Amy 
remonstrated. 

“Guess I’m not doing much of any- 
thing,” said Jake, with a humorous grim. 
“The team’s doing about all there is of it 
just now. I can’t hold ’em in.” 

And away they flew. There was little 
danger, and Amy really enjoyed the ex- 
hilarating rush through the cold, though 
sunny air. It gave her the opportunity 
to reflect upon the probable consequences 
of Jack’s unexpected return. After the 
first impulsive pleasure she experienced 
in seeing and hearing him again, a ner- 
vous timidity oppressed her, a desire to 
prevent any renewal of friendship. But 
as she recalled that she was now irrevo- 
cably settled in life, and the wife of a 
very practical and busy man, she re- 
proved herself for feeling any embarrass- 
ment, and determined at least to en- 
deavor to retain the friendship of this 
pleasant, genial Englishman. It might 
be that he was the very friend in need to 
help Phil in his present financial difficul- 
ties. There was little opportunity, how- 
ever, for more than casual conversation 
before the sleigh slackened speed at the 
ranch gates. Phil was just driving out 
of the barn and Amy immediately called 
to him the news of Mr. Ashton’s unex- 
pected arrival, but Jack jumped from 
the sleigh and standing by Phil’s buggy 
shook hands heartily. 

Phil was of course surprised. He re- 
membered painfully how Amy insisted 
upon driving out that morning, even 
against his own wish. And then, how 
strange that this Englishman should leave: 
the cars at that occasional stopping point,. 
away out on the prairie, with no team to 
meet him; of course sleighriding was 
exhilarating, but Amy was most unnatu- 
rally flushed. Saying that he was going 
into town and that they should not wait 
dinner for him, he prepared to drive on,. 
but Jack exclaimed: “Why, I am only 
on my way to Seven Sloughs, why not 
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take me with you? We can talk as we 
ride, I want your advice, and my traps 
are already gone on there.” 

“ By all means,” said Phil, turning 
aside the robe. 

“Then I must say goodbye” and Jack 
stepped back to the sleigh, raising his hat 
to Amy. 

“Oh, you must not think of staying at 
the Sloughs,” Amy cried. “You must 
come back with Phil. The ranch doesn’t 
boast of much luxury, but gracious! it’s 
ten times as cosy as that fearful ‘Centre 
House.’ Phil, don’t you come back with- 
out him.” 

“T should very much prefer your hos- 
pitality to any further encounter with the 
‘Centre House,’ ” said Jack, bowing and 
stepping lightly to the proffered place by 
Phil’s side, they drove on. 

Jack immediately began to talk prac- 
tical business, and Phil soon saw that 
swallowing his personal prejudice, he 
might get from the Englishman the very 
support he needed, present capital to work 
with and with which to meet the excep- 
tional liabilities of the moment, without 
sacrificing the growing herds. He had 


many objections to using foreign capital, 
still, here was this young fellow, with 
plenty of money, intent on settling in the 
neighborhood, they must be on friendly 


terms. Phil saw that it might be of im- 
mense advantage to the ranch to have 
Jack Ashton as a partner; he was bound 
to spend his money, probably waste it; 
would it not be his own wisest course to 
overcome prejudice, and accept Jack’s aid. 
The more Phil thought of it, the more he 
felt that this would be, undoubtedly, the 
wiser course. , 

They agreed, therefore, that after get- 
ting some of Jack’s baggage they should 
return to the ranch and talk the subject 
over more in detail. 

Amy was radiant with pleasure on 
their return to find them already con- 
sidering plans for their common benefit. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE discussion of a possible plan for 
accepting Jack Ashton’s financial aid 
soon convinced Phil that it was an easy 
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way out of his temporary embarrassments. 
Jack made no difficulties, accepting all 
Phil’s proposals, and a practical arrange- 
ment was soon agreed to. Jack,in the mean- 
time, was to make his home at the ranch 
and learn, under Phil’s guidance, some of 
the practical duties of a ranchman. In 
the spring he designed to build for him- 
self, and on such a scale as to be able to 
entertain English friends. As to busi- 
ness, however, it soon appeared that Jack 
would take none of that detailed interest. 
in the monotonous labors of ranch life 
which alone insures success. He liked 
to ride through the herds and look at 
them or smoke cigars on the fence while 
the cattle fed, but to figure patiently and 
repeatedly through costs of production, 
to calculate and haggle, to study stock 
reports night after night, all this was un- 
bearable. Phil soon found it useless to 
endeavor to get any work out of his new 
partner, and Jack quietly accepted the 
role of permanent visitor rather than that 
of business partner. 

“ What on earth is the use of asking 
me about it?” he would say, when Phil 
suggested any particular policy for his 
consideration. “You are the only one 
who can settle it, you know that.” 

Phil, thus constantly and intensely oc- 
cupied, Jack and Amy were inevitably 
thrown a good deal in one another’s 
society. If Amy wanted to go to town 
Phil was rarely at liberty, but Jack could 
always postpone his affairs to suit Amy’s 
convenience. They played a good deal 
of music together. He read French and 
German with her and Amy studied Eng- 
lish society through the innumerable 
magazines and papers which Jack re- 
ceived. And so the early winter months 
passed slowly by, their pleasant friend- 
ship ripening. Phil, however, could 
never be drawn into their enjoyments. 
Classical music drove him from the room. 
Art of any kind made no appeal to him, 
he despised anything “ foreign ;” social, 
or even political news, could not interest 
him. He would seat himself in a far 
corner and figure up accounts or mature 
new plans of work. Apparently he was 
content and wholly absorbed. 

It happened that one evening after 
supper Phil prepared to ride over to a 
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small settlement three miles away where 
he had arranged to figure up and pay 
for several ricks of hay. A rough snow 
storm had blown up during the afternoon ; 
it was bitterly cold, and no pleasant thing 
to turn out for a freezing prairie ride. 
He stopped in the hall to hunt up some 
wool-lined riding boots. Amy and Jack 
passed on into the smaller parlor, cosiest 
for winter evenings; the stove door, thrown 
open, filled the little room with a radiant 
glow. As Phil saw them stand for a 
moment looking into the clear fire, he 
hesitated about going. Jack suddenly 
came back to go upstairs for a book. 
Phil stooped quickly and fumbled some 
shoes, one over the other. 

“Must you go out to-night?” Jack in- 
quired. “It'll be a bad night. Why 
won’t to-morrow do?” 

“We want the hay, and there are a 
dozen things to be done to-morrow,” Phil 
replied gruffly. 

“ Well then, let me go,” Jack said im- 
pulsively, as though suddenly. thinking of 
such a thing. “It’s easy enough for me 
todo. You've fixed the price at $3.50, 


I’ve only to figure up the quantity and 


pay for it.” 

Phil was too surprised to object. 

“ Was there anything else to be done 
there ?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, then, I can manage all right. 
Come, hand me the bills,” and Jack took 
up his ulster and began putting it on. 

Amy, hearing this talking, came to 
the door. 

“ What are you about?” she exclaimed. 

“Jack wants to make me stay at 
home,” Phil answered. “ Do you care?” 

Amy blushed suddenly and deeply, while 
Phil stared in her face. She felt angered 
at the implied doubt in his blunt question, 
and yet if by any effort she could have 
kept the color from her face, she would. 

Laughing slightly, she ran to stamp 
on a spark of glowing wood that sprang 
with a cracking sound through the open 
stove door. 

“It’s awfully kind of Mr. Ashton,” she 
called back, “I’m sure. On such a night, 
too. Phil, I wish you’d have them cut 
only yellow birch for the parlors, it’s the 
only wood that doesn’t snap.” 
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Phil was following her into the room. 
Jack looked in to get some further in- 
formation and then turned away, with 
a hearty “Goodbye.” 

Amy wanted to tell him to take a fast 
horse and not to forget a lap robe, to 
keep the driving snow out of his boots; 
he might not know how to fix for a 
northern blizzard. Why could not Jake 
or one of the hands be sent? But Phil’s 
question kept her thoughts unspoken, till 
“Don’t be long,” escaped tremulously 
from her lips, just as Jack was disappear- 
ing. She was angry with herself even 
for that. Jack laughed good humoredly, 
and was gone. 

While Phil comfortably settled himself 
in his accustomed corner, Amy restlessly 
opened and closed the stove door, hesitat- 
ing how to leave it. At length, disgusted 
with herself, she turned quietly to the 
table, and took up the nearest thing to 
hand, a roll of new music not yet opened. 
“Why, I forgot all about this. I guess 
I'll try it over before Mr. Ashton re- 
turns.” 

Phil said nothing, but Amy sawin a 
moment that he felt the implication. It 
was the last thing she meant should have 
happened. Of course, she wasn’t going 
to practice. She never thought of leaving 
Philalone. Wouldn’t he have a cushion? 
There! “And now turn more into the 
firelight, and we will have just the love- 
liest talk about everything.” 

They chatted for sometime, but Phil, 
always having to make an effort to talk 
of anything except business, to-night 
found it doubly hard. That moodiness 
was upon him, which seemed to numb his 
power of thought with a chilliness he 
eould not check. Difficulties of any 
kind, when brought home to him in an 
irritating way, often produced this dull 
sensation, as of incipient passion, that 
seethed, but did not overflow. Earlier 
in the evening he was perfectly at ease. 
What then brought on this gloom? He 
tried to think back. He only saw Amy 
and Jack together peering into the glow- 
ing fire. He had no thought of what to 
do, or say, only this blind sense of op- 
pression, with a haunting fear that he 
could not always bear it. And so he sat 
there, listening to Amy’s pleasant voice, 
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answering where he could, but with effort. 
Amy found it difficult to entertain him. 
Several times she stopped to listen if the 
storm was abating. 

At length, a dull two hours brought 
Jack’s return. Facing the storm had 
made all life seem very real to him. He 
was braced, glowing, and full of conta- 
gious vitality. Jakey, and Aleck who 
was staying over night at the ranch, fol- 
lowed him into the room and sat down 
near the door to hear the account of his 
rough ride. With many a hearty laugh 
he deseribed his adventures. The dash 
before the wind, the plunge into a 
drift, the long, cold struggle home again. 
Amy listened eagerly, for Jack described 
vividly, and his thoughts about every- 
thing were fresh and amusing. Phil 
noticed her brightened face, and that 
mute oppression settled more heavily 
than ever upon his own thoughts. He 
stolidly watched Jack’s gestures and 
listened to his laughter without a smile. 
At first Jack tried to draw Phil into 
the talk, but finding that impossible, 
he spoke chiefly to Amy who brilliantly 
responded. 

Suddenly, while all was merriness, Phil 
rose to his feet looking haggard and 
pale, slammed the stove door and ex- 
claimed fiercely to Jake and Aleck: 
“ Go to bed.” 

Then passing on into the hall he locked 
the front door for the night and strode 
heavily upstairs. 

Amy, staring nervously for a few 
moments, burst into tears and followed 
him. 

Jack, supposing that in some way he 
was to blame for this just when he had 
been making a special effort to be of some 
use, went off disconsolately to his own 
room. 

“Phil’s a cranky old fool, anyhow!” 
muttered Jake as he turned out the 
lamps. 

“ Think so?” whispered Aleck, in the 
dark. “I don’t. I’ve seen how it’s been 
going long enough Amy’s too fond of 
that Britisher.” 

“Tl strangle you,’ Jake growled, 
making a rush in the dark but falling 
over a chair, while Aleck got away up- 
stairs snickering. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


In spite of the exhausting storm ride 
Jack found sleep impossible. The disa- 
greeable incident of the evening preyed 
upon his mind. At first he was inclined 
to laugh off the seriousness of Phil’s be- 
haviour. If it was only a rude insult to 
himself he did not care; but Phil was 
not easily aroused, cold as he usually 
seemed ; would he not be violently brutal 
if once stung into unreasoning jealousy ? 
Had he any grounds for such suspicion ? 
What if since his coming Amy loved her 
husband less! She could not have for- 
gotten his own passionate words under 
the orchard trees on that bright moon- 
light night. She knew his love for her, 
but had that knowledge distressed her ? 

With these mingled thoughts and emo- 
tions Jack paced up and down his cham- 
ber. Presently he was stattled by an 
unusual sound, a chilling grating noise. 


“| knew you had a headache.” 
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He listened intent- 

ly. In his excited 

frame of mind he cs 
imagined every- 
thing horrible. Was 
Phil attempting 
somedesperate deed? 
The sound seemed 
slowly retreating in 
successive jerks? 
Like some heavy 
weight being drag- 
ged a step at a time 
down stairs. While 
he nervously won- 
dered, the sound 
ceased as suddenly 
as it began. 

Jack tried to feel 
relieved, but instead 
of satisfaction that 
the mysterious 
sound had ceased, 
he felt only a dull 
sense of horror that 
all was over. He began to blame himself 
for not having rushed out to render help 
that it was now too late to give. Was it 
too late? He stepped noiselessly to the 
door when the same strange dragging, 
crunching, scraping sound was. heard 
again, but apparently in another direc- 
tion. Jack, listening, distinctly perceived 
that it was not in the house but outside, 
and that just as before it was steadily re- 
ceding. He went quickly, but without 
noise, out into the upper hall and down 
to the front door. All was undisturbed, 
the door locked. Going back through 
the kitchen, trying several doors he came 
upon one unfastened which he cautiously 
opened. 

The storm of the previous evening had 
spent itself. Through streaky clouds the 
moon was silvering the frozen snow. 
There were no footmarks, but the plank 
walk was entirely cleared of snow, and 
half-way over to the barns Phil was bus- 
ily at work with a long handled snow 
shovel. Relieved as to the cause of his 
fright, Jack was still alarmed as to Phil’s 
object or the mental condition which 
could drive him out after midnight to 
shovel snow. He determined to speak to 
him then and there. Phil started as 
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“You love my wife.” 
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Jack approached 
him with a “ Hello! 
Phil! Can I help 
you?” 

He instantly re- 
sumed his work, 
however, with a 
gruffly muttered 
“a, 

Then with sudden 
fierce invective 
he cried: 

“Help? It’s just 
your help that’s 
raused allthis. Hell 
take your help!” 

Furiously, with a 
passionate groan, he 
plied the wooden 
shovel. 

For a few mo- 
ments Jack was at 
a loss what to reply, 
but at length he en- 
deavored to expos- 
tulate saying that what help he had given 
could have been an injury to no one, cer- 
tainly not to Phil. 

Looking up suddenly, his eyes full of 
the dark shades of passion, Phil cried : 

“You think I’m in your power now! 
Now that I’ve used your cursed money, 
now that the ranch must keep friends 
with you! You think you can force me 
out!” 

“QOh, come, Phil, that’s a creation of 
your own prejudice. Is anything wrong? 
If so, what can I do to set it right?” 

“You love my wife.” 

A flash of hate gleamed fiercely from 
Phil’s eyes, his brows knit in furrows, 
his teeth gritted and all his frame from 
heel to lip stiffened. He swung the long 
handled shovel above his shoulder, setting 
his feet firmly and rising to his full 
height. 

“There is no righting that wrong,” he 
whispered, huskily. The steel tip of the 
shovel shone for a moment in the moon- 
light, but the next it was buried again in 
the cold snow. The strain relaxed from 
Phil’s rigid limbs, his head drooped, he 
returned doggedly to his work. Warned 
of Phil’s passion and yet reluctant to 
give up a further attempt at reconcilia- 
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tion, Jack followed till they reached the 
barns. There he found a wide mouthed 
corn shovel and to keep himself warm 
went to work upon the snow that had 
drifted up about the doors of the stables. 
He tried to keep near to Phil and made 
several attempts to draw him into con- 
versation, but Phil ignored his presence, 
worked only the more savagely when 
Jack approached and gave no answers. 

Just before daylight, every point being 
shovelled, Phil re-entered the house to 
call up the “ hands,” and Jack thorough- 
ly wearied and disgusted, flung away his 
shovel and returned to his room. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


At breakfast time Phil appeared more 
than usually active in hurrying up the 
“boys” to work, and planning out spec- 
ial labor for the day. Amy looked wor- 


ried, but tried bravely to smooth over 
the unpleasant conditions and create 
brighter ones. 

She spoke lightly and full of sweet 
cheerfulness to Phil, 


and declared he 
ought to take out 
patent papers for his 
new remedy for 
sleeplessness. Phil 
on his side, seemed 
to have subdued the 
rough expression of 
his secret passion, 
and Jack thought he 
had never looked 
with such tenderness 
and affectionat Amy, 
although he seemed 
unable to reply to 
her light banter, 
hardly able, indeed, 
to speak to her at all. 

After breakfast 
Jack drove in to 
Seven Sloughs, left 
Aleck at Jim Hur- 
rier’s and carried the 
mail back to the 
ranch. Phil talked 
nothing but “ busi- 
ness” during dinner, 


“ May God bless you, dear Javk.’ 
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and afterwards sat with his brother Jake 
at the hall stove telling him of the pros- 
pects of successful results for the ranch 
work, and just how he proposed to have 
things run in the immediate future. 

Jake was highly flattered to find Phil 
so communicative, and made the most of 
the opportunity by getting his consent to 
ride over to the Sloughs to buy some long 
desired personal luxuries. 

Presently Phil and Jake went out to- 
gether. 

Jack, who had been lying back in one 
of the hammocks which through the win- 
ter months hung in the roomy hall, now 
sat up, took two or three rapid puffs at 
his cigar and threw the stump into the 
stove. 

Should he try to see Amy? Why not 
obey that impulse which warned him 
simply to go, regardless of all his own 
sentiment and interest, leaving every- 
thing, breaking the spell of fascination, 
and sacrificing, if necessary, the financial 
interest that bound him to the ranch? 
Would anything else that he could do or 
say be of the slightest benefit to Amy ? 

Before he decided 
upon any action, a 
light step made him 
look up to see Amy 
coming down the 
wide stairway. He 
swung himself quick- 
ly from the ham- 
mock. Perhaps it 
was because the reso- 
lution was already 
forming in his own 
mind that he must 
go away, and that 
this would be the last 
time he could look 
into her clear eyes, 
that she seemed 
more beautiful than 
ever. Her face had 
lost its shade of trou- 
ble, and a stealing 
hint of coming pleas- 
ure seemed dimpling 
in the cheeks and 
chin. Her buoyant 
figure was closely 
clad in deep red vel- 
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‘Has he shot himself?’ 


vet, and a broad ribbon of the same color 
clasped her white soft throat. How 
young she looked! Could this child 
in her fresh loveliness have already been 
the idol of a whole county, have refused 
a dozen lovers, and have now married, 
not in the passion of ideal love but with 
the deliberate purpose of unswerving 
faithfulness ? 

Amy reaching the last step bent her 
head to him saying with a tinge of play- 
fulness, as though to conceal her own 
fear of the serious, “ What will you say 
to me? Where will you say it?) And 
when will you say it?” 

Confusion rapidly overtook Jack’s half- 
made resolution. He could recall none 
of the invented excuses for going which 
he had previously thought of. For a 
moment he nervously fingered the knotted 
edge of the hammock behind him, and 
then stepping boldly to Amy’s side, took 


her hand and said simply, but with great 
emotion, “I want to say goodbye! 

Amy looked at him steadily with a 
rich full glance, and laying her other 
hand on his, pressing his gently between 
her own, she half whispered tenderly and 
wistfully : 

“O, Jack! I thought you would. | 
knew you would.” 

Then the velvet ribbon at her throat 
seemed suddenly choking her, she had to 
withdraw her hand to loosen it, and tears 
fell upon her wrists. 

Jack could neither look at her nor speak. 

He could not tell how much she knew 
of Phil’s suspicions and conclusions. He 
dare not ask or guess what Amy’s own 
thoughts might be. The whole situation 
was pitiful. 

“Jack,” Amy whispered softly, “ Why 
should you go? We were all content and 
happy, till this sudden freak of Phil’s, it 
will soon pass, he knows that I am forever 
only his, and am I not to be trusted with 
a kind true friend like you, whose only 
influence has been for good, whose love I 
prize. O Jack! Don’t go.” 

And holding fast his hand, Amy bent 


towards him in earnest entreaty. 


A terrible struggle raged between 
Jack’s will and passion. He was innocent- 
ly tempted by the woman he already 
loved. He looked into her sweet face, 
now so near, the eyes that always glowed 
with light and beauty were full of plead- 
ing tenderness and as he looked he knew 
that in the whole wide world there was 
for him no other face like this. 

A moment in suspense that was agony 
he clasped tightly the soft hand warmly 
pressed against his own. He saw that 
the violence of his struggle affected her. 
The flush upon her cheeks rushed to her 
forehead, to the edge of her dark hair, 
her whole face was suffused. But she did 
not shrink from his steady gaze. “Sit 
down, Amy,” he said tremulously, “Do 
you know why I thought of going?” 

Some touch of natural audacity return- 
ing, even in the heat of emotion, she an- 
swered : 

“ Beginning to weary of us, I suppose.” 

By her rapid breathing and compressed 
hands Jack knew that she had spoken on- 
ly to avoid a real reply, so continued : 
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“You remember the evening in the or- 
chard when you told me of your intended 
marriage, you remember my passionate 
distress; you told me to live through it 
like a man. Amy I have lived through 
it, don’t blame me for that. I came here 
solely to serve and be near you, but can 
I remain? Does not each day store in my 
heart a greater heat of passion to be con- 
trolled? See now, how I hold your hand 
in mine—is it with the cool safe touch of 
simple friendship?” 

His face lit now with the light of re- 
strained passion frightened her, his hot 
breath, his trembling hands, his kneeling 
figure, filled her with strange and fearful 
thoughts. She saw as in a horrid night- 
mare the awful future to which their life 
seemed leading. 

With face buried in her hands she 
turned from him to the wall, and through 
her tears sobbed, brokenly, “ You must 
go, Jack! You must go.” 

He knew now that all was over. 

He moved slowly away. Amy was 
still crouched upon the stairs, sob- 
bing. She stretched out one hand 
blindly seeking his. Instantly 
he was at her side again. She 
caught his hand. 

“May God bless you, dear 
Jack! Once you saved my life, 
and now more than my life!” 

He stooped and kissed her. 

Then she passed slowly up the 
stairs waving him a last “Good- 
bye.” 

With those whispered words ting- 
ling in his ears, “Once you saved my 
life and now more than my life,” Jack 
turned to leave the ranch forever. 

As he turned his eye fell upon the bar- 
rel of a revolver aimed at him from 
across the hall, one quick blinding flash 
and he fell forward heavily while the 
loud report went echoing through the 
house. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


JAKE rode gaily into Seven Sloughs, 
figuring out a number of extravagant 
purchases he meant to make. He wanted 
especially some brass claw feet to finish a 
carved footstool he had made for Amy. 
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For his mother, her only solace, snuff. 
For little short-legged Ferdie, some car- 
penter’s tools. A cake of his regular to- 
bacco for old Bo. And for himself a 
showy pair of spurs. 

Some thoughts of Amy, however, gave 
him uneasiness. Not now on his own ac- 
count, but on hers. Aleck’s taunt about 
the Englishman rankled in his mind, for 
on many a long evening when Jack Ash- 
ton had monopolized Amy’s society Jake 
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The Sheriff. 


had experienced savage resentment, but he 
always put that down to his own especially 


jealous nature. Now, however, was not 
even Phil aroused to some such feeling ? 
Was there reason for it? “Is all his part- 
nership in the ranch just a blind to come 
and put a curse in Amy’s life?” 
Jake thought. “If I believed it, I 
should kill him. Phil’s too slow, he’s all 
business ; he don’t feel like Ido.” After 
some meditation Jake concluded, “If 
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The light faded from his face. 


there’s anything to be done, I reckon it’s 


for me.” 

Before he reached the city he decided 
to give up the spurs and take what he 
had never yet owned, a revolver. 

Hardly had he hitched his horse at the 
“ Buckeye” grocery when Aleck immedi- 
ately professed intense delight and as- 
sumed at once the manners of a host wel- 
coming Jakey to the priviieges of city 
life. But Jake repudiated any desire to 
“take in the town,” and with persevering 
dexterity broke away from Aleck’s prof- 
fered attentions. Aleck however foresaw 
some amusment, for Jake was evidently 
in an irritable mood. He therefore saun- 
tered in front of the grocery while Jake 
made his purchases. As luck would have 
it, two or three of Aleck’s special ac- 
quaintances loafed down the street and 
he secured their ready assistance in 
“plaguing” Jake. Jake at first escaped 
them by leaving the grocery at another 
entrance. Presently, however, Aleck’s 
watchful eye caught sight of him in the 
harness makers. 

“ Now boys, let’s 
us the slip again.” 

And so at the head of a little crowd of 


nail him or he’ll give 


chums Aleck marched into the store. 
To his astonishment Jake was examining 
a revolver, the harness maker being also 
the gunsmith of the place. 

“Great Scott! Jake Berger!” called 
out “Pony” Billy, anxious to have the 
first word in the fun, “ You turning fire 
eater?” 

“Oh Lordy!” leered a tall, sallow 
youth heavily wrapped in buffalo coat 
and cap, “Jakey go on the road! Great 
shucks. He couldn’t hit a hay stack at 
two rods.” 

“ Be Gosh!” gurgled a fat little col- 
ored boy, gorgeous in red flannel cap and 
yellow neckeloth, “’Member de turkey 
match las’ fall? Jake he pull away, an’ 
he bang away, ole turkey he stood up an’ 
clap his wings.” 

During the laughter that followed 
Jake anxious only to get away, quietly 
paid for the revolver and slipped it into his 
hip pocket. 

“Pony” Billy remarked that he 
“cuessed Jake was about tired of making 
failures like his Dad” and had now con- 
cluded to suicide. 

“Bah!” said Aleck, “ What’s the mat- 
ter with you! Haven't you heard any- 
thing lately? Say! Haven’t any of you 
heard about the fuss over to old Si’s 
ranch ?” 

A surprised “No” 
of the boys. 

“Why,” Aleck continued gloating over 
the angry look that now spread over 
Jake’s face, “the Britisher over there’s 
been making love to Amy.” 

A unanimous whistle rose from the 
group, expressive of their ready accept- 
ance of the news. Jake in the meantime 
turned crimson. 

“ Making love to Amy?” yelled “ Po- 
ny” Billy with immense bluster, “ Let’s 
tar and feather him.” 

“ It’s a lie,” stammered Jake. 

“ Boys, get out of this store if you’re 
going to have a fuss,” cried the harness 
maker, putting away the rest of the re- 
volvers. 

“Tt ain’t no lie, and you know it,” re- 
torted Aleck. I tell you boys, Phil’s 
mad jealous, and making things hot for 
everybody. Amy, she’s crying about the 
house like her heart’ll break, and Jack 


came from several 
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Ashton’s playing boss and driving round 
with his fine span of trotters like the 
Lord Almighty. I tell you if the devil 
ain’t going to be paid, don’t trust me.” 

“What do you think will come of it?” 
asked “ Pony” Billy. 

“Tt’s my opinion,” said Aleck with de- 
cision, “that Jack Ashton ain’t going to 
stay here. He told me this very day 
that he wouldn’t need my services out at 
the ranch any more. I’ve been going 
out gunning with him a good bit lately 
and that means that, he’s off for the old 
country again, and mark me now, he'll 
take Amy with him!” 

Jake winced at the vile suggestion, and 
rushed out into the fresh air where he 
might cool his rising passion. 

“Don’t you go and get yourself into 
trouble,” Aleck 
called after him 
with a leer. 

‘*Trouble!’’ 
shouted Jake, “If 
I had to hang ten 
times I’d kill any 
man that harmed 
her.” 


It was getting 


dusk as Jake rode 
out of Seven 
Sloughs on his way 
home. The mud 
frozen in ruts and 
ridges made tray- 
elling slow. He 
had ridden about a 
milewhen he pulled 
out his revolver 
saying to himself, ~ 
“Suppose I could- 
n’t hit anything if 
I tried!” He turn- 
ed off the main road 
and followed a low- 
er and less travel- 
led trail. His pulse 
throbbed painfully, 
his hand trembled, 
but he filled the 
chambers of his re- 
volver as he rode 
along, and looked 
out for some object 
as a mark. Sud- 
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denly he started in the saddle and his 
horse sprang under him, fora great lazy, 
flapping buzzard, flying very low, passed 
over his head from behind. It was now 
flying before him in the road. He raised 
his hand and fired. The great bird 
stretching its red neck seemed only intent 
on some distant food. It hurried a little 
at the report, but the bullet had missed 
its mark. 

Jake, disgusted, put back the revolver 
thinking it was now too dusk to see, but 
promising himself to practice till he could 
hit quail on the wing. 

The sound of a galloping horse in the 
distance made him look up. 

Some one was’ riding desperately fast 
and dangerously, for the road was dotted 
with little frozen puddles slippery as glass. 

Jake’s horse 
pricked forward 
his ears. The ap- 
proaching rider 
suddenly getting 
sight of Jake 
through the deep- 
ening gloom,swerv- 
ed off the beaten 
track and rode rap- 
idly across the prai- 
rie. Jake, pulling 
in his horse for a 
moment, hesitated 
what to do. Then 
a great excitement 
seized him for he 
felt certain that the 
rider who thus a- 
voided him was 
Phil. 

What had hap- 
pened at the ranch! 
Where was Phil 
going! And why 
was he fearful of 
being seen ! 

A thousand pos- 
sibilities rushed 
through Jake’s 
mind. He was 
ready to believe all 
Aleck’s hints. Had 
Jack Ashton al- 
ready carried Amy 
off, and was Phil 
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Amy never left his beds:de 


If so, should he not fol- 


pursuing them ? 
low Phil? But then—O, Amy! it was im- 


possible. No, he would first ride with all 
speed to the ranch. Wrought up with 
nervous excitement he rode fast over the 


At a sudden. hollow his 
horse fell. Shaken and bruised, he re- 
mounted and plied whip and spur. His 
horse fell again. Mad with baffled pur- 
pose and horrible foreboding, he left the 


rough road. 
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horse to stumble home alone and ran on. 
Making a short cut across the fenced pas- 
ture he dashed through the orchard, and 
breathless and trembling leaped upon the 
piazza in the rear of the house. Then 
afraid to discover the tragedy he antici- 
pated he hesitated, standing with his 
hand upon the door. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE ringing report of the shot fired at 
Jack Ashton brought Amy with a scream 
of fear back again to the stairs. The 
colored cook and the servant girls, the 
only other people in the house, rushed 
into the hall. The body of the English- 
man lay motionless upon the floor. A 
thin blue wreath of smoke hung in the 
air; there was a smell of powder, but all 
the doors were closed; there was no sign 
of an intruder, nothing to tell who fired 
the fatal shot. 

“ Has he shot himself?” Amy gasped, 
sinking upon the stairs and looking down 
despairingly, appealingly, at the servant 
girls huddling together. They were all 


too frightened to give any intelligent 


answer. The colored cook, however, 
mustered courage to approach the body. 
He could find no weapon, only the ghast- 
ly spot between the eyes where the fatal 
bullet entered. 

Dazed, terrified and bewildered, Amy 
dare not ask “ Where was her husband ?” 
She could not bear the awful thoughts 
that rushed upon her. She buried her 
head in her hands and moaned. Fortu- 
nately at this crisis Amy’s mother, ac- 
companied by the faithful Colonel Cor- 
beille, arrived at the ranch. A sudden 
turn for the worse in Silent Anderson’s 
condition compelling him to be placed in 
a permanent asylum, Mrs. Anderson im- 
mediately returned to Amy, hence their 
unexpected arrival. It was in the nick 
of time. The colonel at once took com- 
mand of affairs, making careful inquiries 
and a close examination to discover the 
murderer. -He sent across to the barns 
for old Bo and any of the hands that 
could be found about. He also dis- 
patched a messenger to Seven Sloughs to 
notify the sheriff. No one had seen Phil 
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leave the house but old Bo said he must. 
have started hours ago after cattle. It. 
was while the colonel sat in the hall ask- 
ing questions that the clatter of feet on 
the rear piazza arrested his attention. 
Running quickly to the door at the back 
of the house, he came abruptly upon the 
terrified Jakey who looked at him in 
alarm. 

“Where have you been?” queried the 
colonel. “What are you sneaking round 
here for? Come, let’s hear what you 
know.” And the colonel with a hand on 
the boy’s shoulder pulled him into the 
house. “What—what’s the matter?” 
Jake stammered. 

“Well, I should say something pretty 
serious is the matter. What brings you 
home in this state? Who has scared 

ou?” 

“Where is Amy?” Jake asked, ignor- 
ing the colonel’s questions, dreading only 
to hear of what he so feared, Amy’s flight 
with the Englishman. 

“Her mother has returned and Amy is 
with her.” 

“ Here? 

“Yes.” 

“Thank God for that,” Jake cried. 
“Thank God! Thank God!” 

Colonel Corbeille eyeing Jake suspic- 
iously told him to sit down and to give a 
straight account of himself and what he 
knew. 

Jake was beginning to tell of his ride 
to Seven Sloughs and what he heard 
there, when his eye fell upon a tweed cap 
such as no one but Jack Ashton ever 
wore, thrown beneath a chair. From 
that he looked to a long table carefully 
covered with a black shawl, and some 
hint of the truth flashed upon him. “ Is 
he dead?” he cried, quickly pointing to 
the table. 

“ Come, come,” commanded the colonel, 
“let us hear your whole story. How 
long since you left town?” 

“Qh, I don’t know,” Jake answered, 
“T don’t know; but I didn’t come right 
home, I turned off the main road and I 
met—” Here he paused, for he now be- 
gan to understand that Phil was flying 
from arrest. Phil, Amy’s husband, a 
murderer! For Amy’s sake he ought to 
escape. Perhaps it was not yet known. 


In the house?” 
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Delay, delay, every possible delay! That 
kept flashing through his mind. He 
must be cautious, he must tell nothing. 
“ Ah!” cried the colonel, sniffing a clue, 
“You met! Whom did you say you 
met ?” 

“T met no one till,—till you opened the 
door on me.” 

One of the boys coming in from the 
barns said Jake’s horse had just trotted 
up with knees badly cut and looking 
“all used up.” 

“Your horse!” cried the colonel, 
“Where did he come from? Jake, it’s 
my belief you know something about this 
affair; you had better tell it right out. 
The sheriff will be here directly and 
there’s no time to be lost.” 

“No time to be lost,” echoed in Jake’s 
head. “No time to be lost.” He must 
mislead them. If Phil could get across 
into the “nation” this thing would be 
forgotten in a few months, and he could 
return to Amy safely. Before Jake 
could think what he should reply the 
sheriff and his deputy both entered the 
hall closing the door carefully behind 
them. 


“ Well, colonel,” said the sheriff, famil- 
iarly, “this is a mighty bad affair, it 


seems, mighty bad. Mr. Ashton was a 
gentleman straight through, and to have 
him shot like a dog here is mighty bad, I 
say, bad for our county, colonel.” 

The sherift’s deputy meanwhile walked 
round the hall, carefully scrutinized ev- 
erything in it, lifted a corner of the black 
shawl a moment and rodded over to the 
sheriff. 

“Tt is horrible, Mr. Sheriff,” replied 
the colonel, “ Horrible. I arrived only a 
half hour or so after the occurrence, but 
at present the whole thing is a mystery. 
I have not yet any clue as to who fired 
the fatal shot.” 

“Well, we think we know something 
about it, colonel. We have been given 
some very clear informatian already. 
Phil Berger, you say, just as we expect- 
ed, has not been about the ranch since 
noon ; that’s all right, he has gone down 
south after cattle. Which is Jake 
Berger?” 

The colonel pointed him out, and after 
some whispered conversation with the 
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sheriff the deputy formally arrested him, 

“What do you mean?” cried poor 
Jake, now thoroughly frightened. He 
was willing to shield Phil, but not to 
bear the guilt of Phil’s crime. 

“T don’t know anything about it. If 
you know who did it, why don’t you hunt 
him up?” 

“We think we do, my boy, or we 
wouldn’t be arresting you,” replied the 
sheriff, at the same moment quietly draw- 
ing from Jake’s pocket, the new revolver, 
and showing the colonel its one empty 
chamber. 

Jake stood shamefaced, bereft of speech, 
confused, fumbling his other pockets, 
palpably guilty in the eyes of every one. 
Standing thus in a daze a still greater 
purpose came upon him. No one cared 
much for him, they easily thought he 
could be guilty; for him to be taken 
away, that would be a very little grief to 
Amy. But if the real murderer were 
discovered. If Phil was suspected, pur- 
sued and caught, what misery then 
—for her. Why not for her sake save 
him, not only for the moment but alto- 
gether; free him from suspicion, even, 
by acknowledging the crime himself. 
Then Phil could return at once. Even 
Amy need never know. A happy life 
might yet be hers! It was a dark out- 
look for himself, dark as the black coal 
pits. No one would ever know, but then 
it was for her sake. Quietly he allowed 
himself to be led out and put in the 
sheriff's wagon. With no goodbyes, with 
not even a sight of Amy, they started 
forward into the darkness, the horses’ 
hoofs clattering loudly. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE shock of Jack Ashton’s terrible 
death threw Amy into a nerveless stupor, 
but the prolonged absense of her hus- 
band suddenly aroused her to new fears. 
She must know more. Had Phil any 
part in this most horrible crime, or why, 
why did he not return? The horrid 
doubt and fear so preyed upon her that 
she could bear the suspense no longer 
and persuaded the colonel to take her to 
an interview with Jakey, in the faint 
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hope that she could draw from him more 
than was already known. She was shown 
into a low basement room, dark, barely 
furnished and barred. Jake, expecting 
only the lawyer employed for him, whose 
efforts to get some facts of the case were 
only annoying, did not look up as Amy 
entered. But presently becoming aware 
of her presenee, he sprang forward with a 
ery of joy which Amy checked by shrink- 
ing from him. Then he realized how she 
must feel towards him and awkwardly 
muttered that he never expected she 
would come to see him. 

“OQ Jake! O Jake!” she cried and 
could say no more. 

Jake had prepared no way of deceiv- 
ing Amy. What could he do? To 
others he simply refused to speak, but to 
her! Oh, if he could only tell her, so that 
she would not think of him as only hav- 
ing added darkness to her life, not 
put him away from her thoughts forever 
as bad and vile! But no, only Phil could 
really ever know. Perhaps, in the far 
off days, Phil might speak of him to her 
and say that he was not all bad. 

“Tell you what it is, Amy,” he said, 


with a choking voice, assuming a certain 
roughness of manner to cover his emotion, 
“There’s nothing in this but what’ll hurt 


you to know it. Keep out of it. May 
God bless you and bless Phil! But don’t 
come and see me again. Don’t come here, I 
say. Ican’t bear it. Goaway! Ishall 
break down. I know I shall break 
down.” 

Amy, who could not in the least under- 
stand what was pressing upon Jakey’s 
heart, thought anything better than stolid 
indifference. 

“ Jake,” she replied in as cold a voice 
as she could command, “if your heart is 
not thoroughly hardened you certainly 
ought to break down. I hope my com- 
ing here will make you.” 

Jake, who had turned away and 
crouched against the wall beating his 
open hands upon his knees, now cried: 
“You’ve aright to be hard on me. I’m 
glad you are. I can stand that better. 
I shan’t break down now, I guess.” 

But Amy was beginning to tremble 
now. ‘Tears, at first, slowly filled her 
eyes. The hardness in her voice disap- 
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peared and tremulously, appealingly, she 
cried, leaning forward with clasped hands: 
“Where is Phil? Whereis Phil? Why 
is he not back? At least, tell me that. 
Surely, you know, O Jake!” Her voice 
was now all broken and choked with 
sobs. “O Jake! Tell me that nothing 
has happened to him. Tell me that Phil 
is safe!” 

Jake started to his feet, and his voice 
sounded like a ery of triumph, as he said : 
“He is safe! He is!” 

The light faded from his face. Noth- 
ing more would he say, and Amy was at 
length compelled to leave him. Then 
the poor boy sank upon his knees beside 
the comfortless bench, crying: “God 
help me!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE weary weeks that intervened be- 
tween Jake’s arrest and his trial seemed 
like years to him. He maintained a dull 
attitude of sullen indifference, foiling all 
attempts to draw from him any statement 
or confession. The reports which Aleck 
assiduously spread of Jake’s threatening 
talk on the streets of Seven Sloughs the 
very evening of the murder urged public 
opinion against him, and the fact of the 
sheriff’s finding a revolver in his possess- 
ion, with one barrel discharged, as well 
as Jake’s own dogged behavior would 
certainly have hastened the public ver- 
dict, but for one unexplained circum- 
stance, and that was the disappearance 
of Phil. Where was he? Why had he 
not returned from what should have been 
but a two days’ absence? Was his wife 
really as ignorant as she professed to be 
as to his whereabouts? What had really 
passed between Phil’s wife and the Eng- 
lishman? These doubts held in check 
the popular inclination to condemn Jake 
and gave an interest to the circumstances 
of the case that crowded the little court 
house to its utmost capacity on the morn- 
ing of the trial. 

It was the first real day of spring. No 
matter what the calendar declared, al- 
though that began to point to lengthen- 
ing days, on this particular morning the 
last trace of chilly winter disappeared. 
Overhead, the cloudless sky had almost 
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the rich depth of full-lit summer-time. 
The prairie sod beneath, loosened from 
the iron grip of winter’s freezing hand, 
seemed actually to lift itself towards 
heaven and to breathe forth odorous airs. 
The cattle lowed at each other, dogs raced, 
and every living thing seemed to begin 
life afresh. 

Jake, as he was taken from the station 
to the court house, caught something of 
the spring-time in the air, and in spite of 
the terrible sentence of the law, that in a 
few hours was almost certain to be passed 
upon him, he felt happier than he had 
done since his arrest. Once inside the 
court room, however, the brightness of 
the day could not relieve the sense of the 
sternness and power of the established 
law. Even under the comparatively 
rough and ready ceremony of a western 
court, the solemn presence of the judge, 
the slow and formal methods of procedure 
and the reiterated cries of the marshals, 
in endeavoring to hush the loud whisper- 
ings of the crowds about the doors, were 
impressive with authority. The State 
attorney had come down to take the case 
in hand for the prosecution, and this put 


every petty official on his severest be- 


havior. For a long time Jake remained 
with his eyes cast down, realizing little 
of what was being said, till ye was called 
upon to plead guilty or not guilty to the 
terrible charge. The expectation of this 
moment had weighed upon Jake in a 
dull way, all through the weeks of his 
imprisonment. Had Phil returned, Jake 
determined to free him from all danger 
by himself deliberately pleading guilty, 
but as no tidings whatever had been re- 
ceived from Phil, and as the lawyer ap- 
pointed to defend Jake urged him not to 
admit anything to the court, but to leave 
the whole burden of proof to the prosecu- 
tion, as then it could at most only be cir- 
cumstantial, he now stood up and with 
something of defiance in his tone, cried: 
“Not guilty.” Then, for a moment, his 
eye took in the scene of the court room 
and rested upon the witnesses for the 
State. The witnesses against him were 
Colonel Corbeille, conspicuously eager, 
and Aleck, looking bright and cheerful ; 
Jim Hurrier, with his long form and 
listless manner, keenly observant of all 
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that passed; the ranch boy who found 
Jake’s horse, and two or three reluctant 
figures, withdrawn as far as possible from 
view, but compelled to be there, subpcened 
by the State; Jake’s own mother and 
Amy and Mrs. Anderson. Witnesses 
on his own side there were none. In 
reply to an inquiry from the judge, 
Jake’s counsel had said: “The wit- 
nesses for the prosecution are our witnesses 
also, your Honor. We expect by cross- 
examination to prove confusion of evi- 
dence. We make no claim. We are 
simply upon the defensive.” 

Then the State attorney opened the 
prosecution. To him it was a perfectly 
clear case, the very insolence of the plea, 
“Not guilty,” in the face of the over. 
whelming evidence he was about to pre- 
sent, only confirmed the degraded nature 
of the boy before them, whose character 
he was about to show was of the most mo- 
rose, sullen and dangerous quality, as had 
many times been proved. Although it 
might, perhaps, be said that the evidence 
was rather in the nature of circumstantial, 
yet he wished to point out to the gentlemen 
of the jury that it was not composed of a sin- 
gle link, nor yet of several, but the evidence 
he should present would be seen to be a 
complete forged chain, link within link, 
from end to end. He should show the 
well-known revengeful character of the 
prisoner, even so far as to give evidence 
of a previous attempted murder. He 
should show that on the day in question, 
the prisoner actually, and in so many 
words, threatened to commit the crime 
he now stands charged with having com- 
mitted. That he forthwith purchased a 
revolver for that purpose, and immediate- 
ly rode post haste from the scene of his 
avowed declaration of murder, with pre- 
meditation and malice, and at the ex- 
piration of exactly the length of time it 
would necessarily require to traverse the 
distance between where he then was and 
where his victim was, the fatal shot is 
fired. Half an hour later the prisoner is 
discovered hiding in the rear of the 
premises, waiting for darkness to cover 
his escape, the murderous weapon, a 
thirty-two calibre revolver, still in his 
possession, hot and smoking from the 
treacherous shot. He should at once pro- 
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ceed to present this evidence from the 
lips of absolutely unimpeachable witnesses, 
and should then feel that in justice to 
the office he held as representative of the 
claims of the citizens of this State to pro- 
tection for the lives of themselves and all 
dear to them, that it would be his un- 
doubted duty to press for the severest 
sentence of the law. 

The State attorney’s assumption that 
he had a clear case soon began to be the 
opinion of everyone in the court. The 
evidence of the witnesses began to be 
taken in a monotonous way. The cross- 
questions of Jake’s lawyer could elicit 
no discrepancies. Jake began to think 
how strange it was that he alone should 
have any idea of the truth. He glanced 
timidly over at Amy, but she sat with 
averted head. What bitterness towards 
him was in her heart at this moment? 
Did she believe as everyone evidently be- 
lieved? Why should she not? He 
thought of what might happen after he 
was condemned, when all was over. Then 
when Phil heard of it and returned, as 
of course he would return, Amy would 
know all and would once more dwell 
with kindly thoughts upon his memory. 
But as Jake thus began to lose himself 
in dreams of what might some day be, 
and the jury were fast deciding in their 
own minds against him, an incident occur- 
red which entirely altered the events of the 
day. 

The young lawyer engaged for the de- 
fense was winding up the case in a weak, 
uncertain way, and the jury were posi- 
tively yawning, when a movement among 
the crowd at the door attracted attention. 
After some bustling and exclamations 
the people on either side pressed back 
and two tall reservation Indians pushed 
forward towards the judge’s bench. 
Between them they carried, carefully 
slung in a buffalo robe, a man pale and 
emaciated. 

This man was Phil Berger. Tie Indians 
placed him in a chair, still folding the 
robe about him. “ Muchsick,” exclaimed 
one of them, extending an arm behind 
Phil’s shoulders to lend him support. 
The strangest scene followed. Phil 
lifting a thin trembling hand ‘towards 
the prisoner’s dock, vainly endeavored 
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to gather strength enough to speak, 
but the effort of reaching the court 
room had been too much for him and he 
sank back exhausted upon the Indian’s 
arm. With a piercing ery Amy, re- 
straining herself no longer, rushed to her 
husband’s side; he, however, heeded her 
not, but regaining command of his voice 
addressed the court in broken sentences. 
“Take that boy down,” pointing to Jake. 
“That’s my place. I was taken with the 
chills and fever in the Nation, didn’t 
know what was doing here—just heard— 
judge! Put this thing straight.” 

For a few moments the court was a 
scene of confusion. Amy fainted at 
Phil’s feet. The rest of the witnesses 
rushed from their seats and crowded 
round. Order, however, was soon re- 
stored. Amy was carried to an adjoin- 
ing room and the others hustled back to, 
their seats. The judge, overlooking the 
irregularity of the proceedings, ordered the 
clerk of the court to administer the oath 
to Phil Berger and take down any state- 
ment he wished to make bearing upon 
the case now before the court. This was 
proceeding when Phil’s failing strength 
rapidly lessened, his voice grew very 
weak, he hurriedly confessed himself the 
slayer of Jack Ashton and said that “he 
supposed everyone knew it. Who else 
should have done it? Let the law be car- 
ried out, his own life was almost run al- 
ready, he didn’t wish to keep it, but he 
was no murderer, he was more than justi- 
fied. Any man would have done what 
he did under like circumstances. Let the 
judge—” and here he could say no more 
but fumbling in the bosom of his coat 
drew forth two letters which were passed 
up to the judge’s desk. The clerk of the 
court was instructed to read them. The 
first was a short, passionate letter addressed 
to Amy asking for an immediate decision 
as to the day on which they were to fly to- 
gether from the ranch, and signed with 
many endearing terms “Jack Ashton.” 
The other was Amy’s reply, very prettily 
worded, full of devotion to the English- 
man and mock pity for her “stupid” hus- 
band, and declaring herself to be ready 
“at any moment.” 

Amy who had sufficiently recovered. 
herself to return to the court was here 
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brought into the witness box and in a 
voice trembling, yet clear, swore that she 
had never received the first letter and 
never written the last, nor had ever 
seen either of them. She asked to be 
allowed to see them now, a dark suspicion 
suddenly crossed her mind. And after 
carefully examining both letters in a few 
searching moments, she said “These are 
both written by the same hand, it is a hand 
I know, it is Colonel Corbeille’s.” The 
colonel had already slipped from the 
court room and Aleck had gone with 
him. It is needless to relate the events 
that followed. The court adjourned for 
consultation and on reassembling first 
discharged the prisoner, Jake Berger, and 
then indefinitely postponed the case to 
such time as the State attorney, according 
_to the development of new evidence, should 
see fit to resume it. As things fell out, 
however, the case was never recalled. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE flight of the colonel and Aleck 


was generally accepted as sufficient proof 


of their complicity in the plot that led 
to the death of Jack Ashton, though few 
understood the deep malice which promp- 
ted the colonel to take a hand in such a 
scheme. Phil who was carefully carried 
to the ranch revealed to Amy that for 
months the colonel had used every means 
to arouse and increase Phil’s own too will- 
ing suspicions, that he had fought against 
them until these fatal letters were brought 
him by Aleck, who told him that Amy let 
one fall in the buggy and that he found the 
reply in Ashton’s valise. 

Although it was dear to Phil to know 
that Amy was and had been true to him, 
and that the scene he had witnessed be- 
tween herself and Jack was a final part- 
ing and farewell, yet the horrible decep- 
tion by which he had been led weighed 
heavily upon him in his broken health. 
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Amy never left his bedside ; every care 
was lavished upon him, but in vain. Day 
by day he grew weaker. 

One evening he drew Amy’s face near 
his own and whispered with strange ten- 
derness : 

“ Amy, your life was all joy once. I 
wronged you when I drew you down to 
marry me. I wronged you in expecting 
always what you could not give. I wrong- 
ed you, oh how bitterly, at the last. Nay! 
Nay! it is tootrue. But, darling, listen! 
I can speak but a few words. I am not 
afraid to go, not afraid, but it will be 
hard for me there! I think it would not 
be so hard if you could forgive me!” 

The two faces were lost to each other 
in blinding tears. But the pressure of 
the hands told more than words. His 
last breath was drawn peacefully as a 
child’s, even while her soft kisses were 
warmly pressing upon his gaunt cheeks 
and tightened lips. 


Sir Harry Ashton, Jack’s brother, 
visited Seven Sloughs to investigate for 
himself the real facts of his brother's 
sad and sudden end. But the death of 
Phil and the escape of the colonel left 
nothing to be done, and learning how the 
real mischief had been brought about, he 
became a comforter and help to Amy 
and her mother in their troubles and 
sorrow. Years after, at the death of Si 
Anderson, which occurred suddenly at 
the asylum where he was a permanent 
inmate, Mrs. Anderson travelled abroad 
with Amy and was once again wooed by 
her first lover. This time no misunder- 
stanuing intervened, and the English 
home, so long without a mistress, wel- 
comed her as Lady Ashton. 

But Amy was too thoroughly a west- 
ern girl ever to remain far from her be- 
loved prairies. And besides, who was 
working and waiting for her there? Who 
had worked and waited, served and 
obeyed so long? 
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HOPE ON, HOPE EVER. 


/HO so strong 
and brave that 
they can en- 
dure the 
changes and 
burdens that 
sooner or later 
inevitably 
come to all, if 
hope did not 

give strength to bear every additional 
trial? If hope did not bring strength 
and courage when trials and sorrows are 
sent, what a wretched, miserable thing 
life would be! Who can imagine the 
misery of a life when hope veils her face 
and departs ? 

Thank God that in the darkest hour, 
when heart and flesh begin to fail, a ray 
of hope is sent to all. The aching heart 
reaches out after that small spark of light 
and gathers a little strength to hold back 
the threatened rain and to prevent de- 
spair. Just that moment’s relief brings 
some calm reflection, bringing enough 
light out of the darkness to bid the suf- 
ferer feel that the future may even yet 
have some comfort in store. 


“When tides have to their lowest ebbed, 
Then they begin to flow ; 
The trees that winter’s winds have stripped, 
With summer’s fruit bend low.” 


If gratefully accepted, one small ray of 
hope, breaking through the darkest 
clouds, can bring wonderful power, and 


becomes more potent the closer the troub- 
led soul clings to it. Additional sorrows 
may sweep over the soul, but the light of 
hope once fully accepted and faithfully 
remembered will never utterly depart so 
long as the worn and suffering soul will 
not yield when tempted to despair. 

In the mercantile and commercial 
world large operators too often find they 
have ventured on a treacherous sea— 
wild winds beyond their power are fore- 
ing them upon the breakers. In this 
emergency, when they most need a clear 
head and a brave heart, in many cases 
all courage seems to forsake them. They 
do not look above for hope and that 
strength which it would inspire. They 
only see the ruin which threatens them- 
selves and families. They forget the 
long and desperate struggles of their 
earlier life before they attained their 
present position. They forget all that 
God had bestowed, or rather loaned, and 
now sees best, in a measure, to recall— 
and so yield to desperate despondency 
and are tempted to “curse God and die.” 

These are the ones who seek peace in 
suicide—the coward’s folly—for it is only 
insanity or cowardice that tempts the 
most severely tried to suicide. Many, 
over sanguine, blindly driven on to finan- 
cial ruin, they yield to unmanly despair 
when the crash comes. If wife and chil- 
dren, then, have not power to hold them 
up, and they have not courage to share 
the trials and poverty that they foresee 
must come, they may plunge out of this 
life’s troubles into such as have no end! 
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But blessed thought! It is often the 
mother, wife or daughter, whose patient, 
cheerful faith and endurance may bring 
the hope that has many times saved a 
loved one from rushing, uncalled, into 
their Maker’s presence. Love and hope 
beget courage, no matter how great the 
trouble and hardship. Unitedly they 
will meet all trials and bravely conquer 
in the end. 

We all have our appointed work to do, 
and we are traitors to our God if we 
shrink from it, however dark the way 
may often appear. Faith and hope will 
teach us that 


“God always for a web begun, 
Is sure to find the woof.” 


Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


THE LOVE OF BEAUTY. 


Ir was some years ago that I came upon 
a fugitive newspaper story of two mites 
of girls in the tenement-stricken section 
of New York, who were seen, one summer 


day, clapping their hands and exclaiming 


joyously. They had found a few spears 
of green grass that had somehow struggled 
into brief life between the stones of a 
pavement, and they were making to them- 
selves a garden thereof. The writer of 
the sketch inferred that this was the first 
glimpse of green growing things that these 
pale growing babes had ever had. 

It was a pathetic little tale at the best, 
and made almost unbearably so by the 
inference, which I shall believe was in- 
correctly drawn; for life in its fact is 
pitiless enough to these tenement dwellers, 
without trenching om the fancy. It is 
possible, even in these days of fresh air 
missions, that children may be found who 
know not the freedom of a grassy meadow, 
whose sight has never run the limit of 
Nature’s horizon. Possible, but no more 
thanthat. For these things are done for 
the poor-in-purse that they may know 
something, catch some small glimpse, of 
the better part of life. Charities, how- 
ever, are but sporadic; and how about 
the poor-in-purse during the intervals? 

Happily they are not poor-in-heart as 
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well. Equally with their benefactors 
they strive for better conditions ; equally, 
for the instinct is common to no class or 
caste, but runs through all mankind, from 
richest to poorest. And though the at- 
tempt in the tenement is made meagrely 
and amid difficulties, it is heartfelt; and 
there springs from it a pale beauty that 
brings high comfort and peace to the long- 
ing, impoverished soul. This, at least, 
the very poorest can and will attempt for 
themselves. 

It has been mine during these summer 
days to go by lane and alley, street and 
row, through the tenement districts of 
New York, where the living are crowded 
together as the stones in the street, and 
life is most sordid and miserable. Here 
a wealth of charity, public and private, is 
cast—and makes about as much commo- 
tion as a stone cast into the sea. Here 
the rich, with more or less of ostentation, 
strive to make amends for the unequal 
gifts of fortune. They do something for 
the poor. What are the poor doing for 
themselves ? 

In the meanest street, in the darkest 
alley, look at the window-ledges, look at 
the little iron balconies. Begin at the 
ground floor, throw back the head, and 
look till you discern the top stories fading 
into the sky. All along, through the 
rusty iron work, against the dull red of 
bricks, is a quick glint of green—living 
green. It is a poor window that does not 
show leaf of some plant. It is‘a rare bal- 
cony that does not have its little company 
of blossoms. Poor, stunted things they 
are and must be; but O, how watched, 
how watered, how gazed upon by faded, 
wearied eyes! How the green, small leaf 
is proudly measured, as being a marvel! 
And how the out-putting of a promised 
blossom is observed with loving awe! Go 
right through that part of the city where 
the worst-neglected of its population 
dwell, and there will be found fewer win- 
dows than growing plants. From cellar 
to attic these dwellers-without-the-pale ar 
instinct with desire to bring something of 
newness, of freshness, of purity into their 
lives. 

There is a florist’s stand on the Bowery, 
to which a small girl came, clutching a 
nickle. “IY want a plant,” said she, 
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showing her money. The florist was 
kindly ; he could have been nothing less, 
and lived. “ What sort of a plant?” he 
asked. She was staggered by the idea of 
variety. “I don’t know. Something green 
that will grow,” she replied vaguely. She 
got it, already blossomed—without money, 
without price—and bore it away as a liy- 
ing soul out of Heaven into her own dark 
abode, to dwell with in a strange, tremu- 
lous joy. 

This love of flowers has not been 
implanted in the breast of the poor by the 
charitable endeavors of the rich. Before 
there were any rich, there was the love of 
beauty. It is the instinctive desire of the 
heart. Some are so circumstanced that 
when they search for beauty it is but to 
add to beauty already existing in and for 
them; but these others of whom I write 
do daily make their earnest, conscious 
effort to introduce one line of light, one 
pin’s-point of beauty, into lives otherwise 
unutterably dark and sordid. They go 
hungry; they go insufficiently clad; 
they live, and life is a battle, only to be 
ended when they thankfully drop into 
unknown trenches. But meantime, there 
are their pitiful little window-and-balcony- 
gardens—a geranium, a fern, a fist-full of 
grasses. Something green that will grow ; 
that is it. Nothing so clearly indicates 
the common brotherhood and sisterhood 
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as this—this thirsting for a manifestation 
of God’s hand, this delightful, uncompre- 
hended production of beauty, this love for 
something green that will grow. 

I think that the widest charity is 
dwarfed beside this noble exertion of its 
recipients. Ido not base my faith in the 
advancement of mankind nearly as much 
upon the evidence of charity as upon the 
evidence of such effort. Cut flowers put 
in the cell of the condemned criminal by 
strange, rich women, are very well; but 
the spindling little growth of greenery in 
a broken box at the home of the criminal 
is better. For where that is, there is some 
heart also. The instinct for beauty is not 
alone physical, but spiritual as well. In 
one tenement home I saw a calla lilly in 
blossom—the pride-of-life of its owner. 
The next day the flower was gone; but 
in the home across the hall lay a dead 
baby, and the blossom was in its tiny 
hand. And two mothers wept. 

Something green that will grow; and 
of most value to comfort-seeking souls 
when it grows by their own endeavors. 
Kind charity is good ; instinctive personal 
striving is better. For the one is but 
limited, while the other is universal, and 
as deep as the springs of life themselves, 
the waters of which shall cause something 
green and beautiful to grow for all. 

GerorGeE I. Purnam. 


DEGENERATE CAPTIVES. 


WHERE waters tremble into hillside lights 

From rocky crevices and shaded pools 

The wild stag pauses, watchful, while he cools 
His shapely limbs. His proud head toward the heights 
He lifts to look in contemplative mood 

On his companions, feeding freely there 

From Nature’s lavish feast, spread everywhere, 
And asking no man’s friendship or his food. 
* * * * * * * 
Where men betake themselves in tacit shrifts 

Of city foulness, runs a deer-glen, girt 

With close-set barriers. Here, tame, inert, 


The deer caress men’s hands for paltry gifts. 
CiarRA Dixon Davipson. 





MRS. FRANCIS C. CAROLYN OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


A FEW months ago when Mrs. Francis 
C. Carolyn went as a bride to live in her 
new home Chicago’s loss was certainly 
San Francisco’s gain, and Mrs. Carolyn 
has already proved a very notable addi- 
tion to Californian society. She is a 
daughter of Mr. George M. Pullman, 
of Chicago, and a sister of Miss Florence 
Pullman, whose portrait appeared in the 
July issue of GopEy’s MaGazine. 

Gifted, beautiful, an heiress and the 


mistress of a beautiful home, Mrs. Carolyn 
is as charming as a hostess as Miss Har- 
riet Pullman was fascinating as a mem- 
ber of the sisterhood of Chicago belles. 
To a slight figure, dark hair and eyes, 
delicately-chiseled features and a clear, 
brunette complexion, she adds the potent 
charm ofa bright and cultivated mind, 
and a manner vivacious and engaging. 
Mr. Carolyn is widely known in the West 
as a gentleman of wealth and distinction. 


MRS. ARTHUR J. CATON OF CHICAGO. 


AmonG the prominent society leaders 
of Chicago, Mrs. Arthur J. Caton ranks 


conspicuously. Before her marriage she 
was Miss Delia Spencer, and she became 
a belle when she became a debutante. 
She is a very handsome and graceful 
woman, tall and slender,with deep blue 
eyes and dark hair. She has a manner 


full of grace and charm, and her popular- 
ity socially is as wide as it is merited. 
Mrs. Caton’s home is a very handsome 
one on Calumet Avenue and here she 
entertains with great elegance. She has 
decided musical tastes as well as musical 
accomplishments, and she is a noteworthy 
leader in all social enterprises. 











HEN the Nortons 
asked me to visit 
them at their camp 
in the Adiron- 
dacks, Glorianna 
was of course in- 
cluded in the invi- 
tation. Glorianna 
was plain, but she had a strong re- 
% liable look. I thought her useful 
and dependable, a sensible, reliable 
travelling companion. I was deceived in 
Glorianna; she was a weak reed. 

As for myself, I am an old maid. I 
realized, early in life, that this was to be 
my fate; I worked it out with the tables 
of matrimonial probabilities, which you 
find in all handbooks of useful informa- 
tion. If, I said, I have had no chance 
of changing my single state between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-five, what 
is the probability of my doing so between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty? The 
answer was-depressing. At thirty, I 
again consulted the tables, and after that 
I let my front hair grow and tried to 
cultivate an an affection for cats. My 
next step was to set up an ideal after 
which to shape my, Alas! no longer plas- 
tic self. If I had failed as a young maid, 
I was determined to be a success as an old 
one. Providence permitting, I would 
have selected an ideal of the entertaining, 
somewhat mannish type, but, alas! Prov- 
idence didn’t permit at all. I never told 
2 story with a point to it in my life, nor 
made a pun, except by mistake, and I 
was hopelessly feminine, so I decided re- 
luctantly upon the gentle, sympathetic 
type—with variations. In order to thor- 
oughly carry out the part, I dressed always 
in gray, adopted the close cottage shape 
in bonnets, parted my hair and brushed 
it softly away from what I hoped would, 
in time, become a placid brow. 

Such we were, Glorianna and I, when 
we started out at the Norton’s bidding, 
to spend six weeks away from time. 

Our journey from civilization back to 
the heart of Nature, was tbrough a series 
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of retrogressions ; from steam we returne«| 
to wheels, from wheels to the original con- 
veyance of of primeval man—Shanks’ 
mare. 

I picked up a good many interesting 
facts about the country, the life of the 
people, the logging, lumbering and all 
that, during our twenty-mile drive. I 
always make a point of asking questions 
as I go along, my Ideal being well in- 
formed and always ready with her infor- 
mation in a pleasant, uninstructive way. 
It has taken me some time to learn to be 
uninstructive ; it is so hard to resist im- 
proving other peoples’ minds. 

We had a walk of four miles still be- 
fore us when we left the buck-board, the 
road through the woods having apparent- 
ly been constructed for some now for- 
gotten, or as yet undiscovered kind of 
vehicle. I know of no horse, save Pegasus, 
that would have been a success over it. 

Mrs. Norton’s brother, Halsey Brown, 
had come out to meet us and guide us 
in. Halsey and I had played together 
some thirty years ago, and in spite of the 
fact that he had mixed me up with a cer- 
tain cross-eyed Jane Cheever, and that I 
could recall nothing of him but his name 
(though true to my tactful Ideal I con- 
cealed the fact), we felt at once like old 
friends. 

I enjoyed the walk in immensely. As 
I jumped from stone to stone, and picked 
my way with Glorianna’s aid, over bits 
of treacherous corduroy, or crossed un- 
steady, moss-covered logs along the shores 
of bottomless mud holes, I began to feel 
absurdly young. There is something mar- 
velously rejuvenating in the Adirondack 
air. I found myself saying and doing all 
sorts of things, of which my Ideal woul: 
have entirely disapproved—and I didn’t 
care. After I had seated myself unexpect- 
edly upon several slippery tree trunks, and 
entangled myself helplessly in the bushes, 
a good deal after the fashion of that wise 
man in somebody’s town, though my eyes 
were providentially saved, my hair was 
sadly ruffled, and my demure, elderly 
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bonnet positively rakish. I gathered 
some scarlet bunch berries and stuck 
them in among its prim bows, and tucked 
another great cluster of them in the belt 
of my gray gown. I hadn’t done such a 
thing for years. Mr. Brown helped me 
fasten the berries in my bonnet, and said 
that the walk had given me quite a eolor. 

We came with such suddenness upon 
the lake, at the last, that it quite upset 
me, and I racked my brains in vain for a 
quotation in which to express my admira- 
tion for the view. I said lake, lake, lake 
—mountains, mountains, mountains, over 
to myself a dozen times, but all I could 
think of was, “the mountains look on 
Marathon, and Marathon looks on the 
sea,” which seemed inappropriate. It was 
very stupid of me, for I had studied my 
“ Bartlett ” carefully before leaving home, 
and had committed to memory several 
quotations about lakes, and quite a num- 
ber about mountains. There was nothing 


for it, however, but to say: “How per- 
fectly lovely ;” just like anybody else. 
I realized then howfar I was still from 
my Ideal. 

At the edge of the lake we found a boat 


waiting for us; a very pat quotation 
about cockle shells came into my mind 
at that moment, but I suppressed it. Mr. 
Brown seated himself beside the—well the 
end, I won’t commit myself as to stern 
or bow—of the tossing, tumbling thing, 
“to steady her,” he said. She needed it ; 
she was as restless, uncertain and cranky 
as a woman with nerves, and into her 
Mr. Brown, apparently, expected me to 
get. I looked at the water below, and 
questioned as to its depth. 

“Twenty feet or so,” said Mr. Brown. 

Depositing all my travelling parapher- 
nalia on the landing, and taking my life 
in my hands instead, I put one foot gin- 
gerly on the narrow plank, which formed 
the portion of the tipsy craft, and looked 
despairingly at the distant cushion I was 
supposed to reach. Slowly I drew my- 
self in, poising like a rope walker. 

“Steady,” said Mr. Brown. 

I took a step forward’ with disastrous 
result. 

“Steady,” cried Mr. Brown. 

“T thought you were going to steady 
her,” I said faintly but sarcastically. 
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I staggered forward, but the boat stag. 
gered forward, too, it seemed to fly sud- 
denly from under me, and with a shriek 
I subsided ignominiously into the bottom. 

“Steady!” called Mr. Brown. It was 
exasperating. 

“ Better crawl up, hand’t you?” he 
said. 

I knew he was laughing. I tried to 
laugh, too, but I couldn’t, though I knew 
the situation was funny, and I had always 
prided myself upon my sense of humor. 
All I could manage was a melancholy 
smile. I looked at that distant cushion, 
I thought of the twenty feet of water 
below me—and I crawled ; it was better 
than drowning. 

Mr. Brown was in in a minute, and 
before I could recover breath or com- 
posure, was sending the boat flying along 
with the long, noiseless sweep of his 
paddle. 

“They are a bit difficult, these Adi- 
rondacks, till you get used to them, but 
you'll soon get the knack,” he saideen- 
couragingly. 

I did get the knack after a time, but 
privately, to this day I do not thorough- 
ly enjoy anything smaller -than a whale 
boat. 

The Nortons were delightfully cordial 
in their welcome, and after I was seated 
in a steady and civilized chair, had set- 
tled my bonnet and had a cup of tea, I 
began to feel more like myself and _ less 
like my younger sister. 

The Nortons’ camp stood among the 
pines and the mosses, its face toward the 
mountains and the sunset. The mountains 
laid their spell upon the place, and held 
us all enthralled by their loveliness. 
They changed with every changing 
shadow, with every sunrising and sunset- 
ting, with every hour’s passing. Now 
they would steal closer and closer, as if 
tempting us mockingly on, then when 
one might almost fancy there was but a 
bit of woodland to cross to reach their 
advancing feet, they would melt away 
again into soft, purple indistinctness, till 
they seemed like floating, translucent 
spirits, mere shadowy phantoms of 
mountains. The “lake room” looked 
across at them out of its long, low, 
latticed windows. This was the living 








room of the camp, a great, square hall, 
divided in the middle by a huge stone 
chimney around which a winding stair 
twisted itself up to a look-out above. 
The rough hewn, open rafters of the roof 
gave the room a picturesque look, and the 
broad, many -cushioned window - seats 
which stretched round it, the inviting 
hammocks, the oddly contrived book-cases, 
ingeniously placed in all unoccupied 
nooks and corners, and the two great 
crackling fires, throwing their fantastic 
shadows on the birch covered walls, added 
a look of coziness and comfort. The 
whole camp consisted of a half dozen log 
houses, connected by broad piazzas which 
dodged here and there under the low, odd- 
ly gabled, many sided roofs. Glorianna 
and I had a house to ourselves, to our- 
selves and the wood-mice, that is; Glori- 
anna and I were in the minority. Per- 
haps I might better say that the wood 
mice had it, and let usin. As there was 
nobody to see but Glorianna, I was not 
obliged to pretend that I didn’t mind 
them. That was my only comfort, and 
it was a poor one. When a mouse scam- 
pers over your bed at night I don’t know 
that there is much satisfaction in the 
thought that nobody will hear you if you 
scream. I think perhaps I had rather 
that somebody did hear. 

At breakfast next morning I found 
myself at a little square table with Mr. 
and Mrs. Norton, evidently the guest of 
honor. The tables were dotted here and 
there about the room, so placed as to com- 
mand some favorite view. When their 
occupants tired of that, they picked up 
their table in a casual sort of way, and 
walked off with it to look-outs new. 
Ours, being the elderly table, was tucked 
away cozily by the chimney corner. 

I found a great cluster of bunch ber- 
ries at, my plate, for which I thanked 
Mrs. Norton, as I tucked them in my 
gown. 

“Oh Halsey is the family decorator,” 
said Mrs. Norton, “he has a craze about 
touches of color just as he has about gray 
gowns.” 

I looked over at Mr. Brown, and Mrs. 
Norton told me afterwards that I actu- 
ally blushed. Well, every woman blush- 
es over her first flowers, or ought to, and if 
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she doesn’t get any to blush over when 
she is young, mayn’t she be allowed that 
satisfaction when she does get them, even 
if she is an old maid by that time? 

“Yes,” said Mr. Brown, smiling back 
at me, “Nettie is right, 1 have always 
had a weakness for gray gowns; my first 
love was a Quakeress, and she educated 
me up to them.” 

“I wish you had married your Quak- 
eress! I’m beginning to dispair of you,” 
said Mrs. Norton. “ Who will darn your 
socks for you when I am dead and gone, 
I'd like to know!” 

“ Housekeeper,” returned Mr. Brown, 
promptly and cheerfully. 

“ He is incorrigible!” sighed his sister. 

“Who would rise with the sun and fish 
for you, ungrateful soul, if I had to pro- 
vide breakfast for a family of Browns?” 
he retorted, as a dish of splendid trout 
was brought in. 

“ Jim, of course,” said Mrs. Norton. 

“Not he!” laughed Mr. Brown, “a 
little more sleep, a little more slumber, 
a little more folding of the hands to 
rest, is Jim’s morning prayer.” 

“Don’t believe it, Miss Lawrence,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Norton, “if it were not for 
pure self-sacrifice on my part, it would 
be a fish of my own catching I should 
have the pleasure of helping you to. I 
have my opinion of a man who invites 
his friends and brothers-in-law to fish in 
his lake, and then goes out and catches 
all the trout himself.” 

“Sorry to hear your lake is as badly 
fished out as all that, old man,” laughed 
Mr. Brown. 

Then the conversation turned on fish- 
ing, and became qnite enigmatical. I ac- 
casionally put in what I fondly considered 
an intelligent question, until I heard the 
youngest Norton boy exclaim in a stage 
whisper, “ My! ain’t she green! ” 

Little Miss Tenby, who was sitting be- 
side Mr. Brown, was quite at home on 
the subject, however. She talked about 
minnow gangs, casts, and baited buoys, 
as easily as if they had been frills and 
furbelows, and discussed the comparative 
merits of Governers and _ professors, 
coachmen and brown hackle, in an as- 
tonishingly learned way. But nothing 
daunted by child or maiden I pursued my 
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investigations, throwing just the shade of 
interested animation into my questions that 
my Ideal would have expressed, and ob- 
tained for my pains a great deal of unin- 
telligible information, and «an invitation 
from Mr. Brown to take a practical lesson 
in Walton’s gentle art that afternoon. 
Mrs. Norton prudently suggested that I 
had better rest after my hard journey of 
the day before, but all that had once been 
young in me came suddenly back to life, 
and I accepted. 

When I came out on the piazza that 
afternoon, equipped for the fray, Mr. 
Brown surveyed me with a look of comic 
dismay. 

“Do you really suppose that any self- 
respecting fish will allow himself to be 
caught by a lady in a bohnet!” he cried 
pathetically. 

“T haven’t anything else,” I confessed. 

“Hats are common property here, so 
try this one,” said Mr. Brown, producing 
a white Tam o’ Shanter from somewhere. 

He stood over me tyranically while I 
meekly obeyed, and then nodded approv- 
ingly. 

“Consider yourself condemned to that, 
Miss Lawrence, while you are under my 
authority,” he said magisterially. 

A vision of my Ideal in this frivolous 
headgear rose reprovingly before me, but 
I turned away my eyes. 

I think the less said about my first fish- 
ing expedition the better; it was not ex- 
actly successful, in fact the only thing I 
caught was Mr. Brown’s hat, which he in- 
sisted upon bringing home in the creel 
as a proof of my skill in fly casting. 
We labeled it M. L’s first fish, and Mr. 
Brown tacked it up conspicuously in the 
lake-room on our return. He made the 
most of that fish story in the evening, 
when we sat round the roaring, crack- 
ling camp fire, and watched the sparks 
fly heavenward like exiled stars returning 
home. 

Life at Camp Freedom was unquest- 
ionably worth living; the most melan- 
choly of pessimists must have yielded to 
the spell of woods, and air, and sky, and 
become at least momentarily cheerful. 
As for me, it inebriated me! Since I was 
a little child I cannot remember feeling 
so young; indeed I don’t think I was 
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ever really young before; I used to be 
called an old, odd child, I remember. [| 
have always had an Irish trick of getting 
the cart before the horse, and that is how 
it has been with my youth perhaps—it 
came trotting in behind, as it were. Be 
that as it may, it had reached me at last, 
and I stretched out my hands timidly to 
seize it ; it was so new and strange to me 
that I was half afraid. How delightful 
those days were! How pleasant it was to 
be taken care of and thought for! I had 
never known what it was before. To one 
who had lived always in a region of per- 
petual winter, an Indian summer day, in 
spite of its mists and hoarfrosts, its fading 
leaves and ghosts of flowers, would seem 
inexpressibly sweet. This was my Indian 
summer. I had missed the year’s first 
harvest, perhaps, but the aftermath was 
mine, and I gleaned with both hands, and 
grudged nobody his fuller, earlier 
sheaves. 

The only drawbacks to my perfect hap- 
piness, were the reproachful eyes of my 
fading Ideal, and Glorianna. Glorianna, 
as I have already hinted, was not the 
comfort that I had expected her to be; 
instead of that, she was a terrible re- 
sponsibility. She got lost, on an average, 
once a day, she was always getting left 
behind everywhere, and she got herself 
so scratched and torn and shabby that I 
was positively ashamed of her. I used to 
take her about with me a good deal at 
first, but after she had scratched the side 
of Mr. Brown’s boat with her copper-shod 
heel and knocked his hat overboard, and 
tangled herself up hopelessly in his best 
fly line, he took a dislike to Glorianna, 
and after that I usually left her at home. 
One day however, the last of our stay, I 
took her with me—Alas! poor Glorianna. 

Mr. Brown and I were going that day 
on a long planned expedition in search 
of a pond of which the guides had told 
us. We were to row across the lake, then 
leave our boat and strike into the wood, 
over the hills. It was a perfect day, 
clear, bracing andsunny. The air had 
an effect on us like champagne. We 
scrambled laughing up the trail, sending 
the squirrels scattering and chattering in 
all directions, and raising a partridge 
now and then. Once, though, we stood | 
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still to listen to the solemn silence of the 
woods. The wind lowered its voice, too, 
as if it knew that reverence behooved the 
place. It was God’s acre of the forest, a 
burying place of kings. There they lay, 
grand still in death, those massive pines 
and beeches, mosses and lichens, strewed 
tenderly upon their breasts. “ Lichens 
for graves,” I said, remembering Ruskin’s 
words. The hush of the place stole over 
me like a spell, I looked at Mr. Brown to 
see if he understood, he took my hand to 
help me over the rocky path, and we 
went on in silence. 

The pond, which we found at last, after 
losing the trail once or twice, was well 
worth our climb. It was a tiny circular 
pool, a dark, pine-covered mountain rising 
abruptly from its edge, and about the 
shore, like a great bridal wreath, a sweet, 
foamy mass of white water lilies. 

The sun was setting as we started down 
the trail, now and again a long, level 
gleam shot through the tree trunks and 
touched a bit of yellow fungus, or the red 
of an early turned soft maple. Then the 


woods grew dim and fullofsound. There 
was still a pink glow over the water when 


we reached the shore. We clambered 
down over a great ledge of shelving rock 
to where we had run the bow of our boat 
up ‘upon an old, gray water-logged snag. 
There was the snag, the little waves lap- 
ping noisily against it, but the boat was 
gone. We looked at one another in 
amused dismay. 

“ We may as well sit down and enjoy 
the last of the sunset, and shout,” said 
Mr. Brown, philosophically. “It will 
be all right, they’ll be sure to hear us 
sooner or later,’ he added consolingly. 
“T hope you won’t be cold, though.” 

I said I was quite warm, but he placed 
himself so as to shield me from the wind, 
which was blowing briskly, tossing the 
lake into a mimic sea. We shouted at 
intervals, but the wind carried away our 
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voices. The last glow ofthe sunset faded, 
and it grew slowly dark; soon I could 
hardly see Mr. Brown’s face, though he 
was so close to me. It grew cold, too; 
Mr. Brown insisted upon taking off his 
coat and putting it around me, and warm- 
ing my chilly hands in his. 

“ Don’t be frightened, Molly, it will be 
all right, dear,” he said, as he felt me 
tremble. 

But I do not think that I was fright- 
ened. 

“Tf it wasn’t for your being cold, I 
wouldn’t care how long they took to find 
us,” he said. 

But just then we heard the sound of 
oars in the distance, and knew that our 
rescuers were at hand. It was then in 
the darkness and the excitement that I 
lost Glorianna. It must have been when 
I started up on hearing the oars that she 
slipped away, down the steep side of the 
rock. I heard her strike against the 
stones as she fell, and then plunge with a 
dull splash into the deep, black water. 

“Glorianna!” I cried, springing after 
her, but Mr. Brown held me back. 

“Take care!” he said, “the water is 
thirty feet deep off that side of the rock.” 

“Glorianna is drowned!” I cried, 
mournfully. “What shall I do without 
her? Who ever heard of an umbrella- 
less old maid?” 

“ Nobody,” said Mr. Brown, promptly ; 
“she would be an anomaly ; she wouldn’t 
be a proper old maid at all; an umbrella 
is as necessary a part of her equipment 
as acat. Peace to Glorianna’s ashes!” 

“Poor Glorianna!” I said, rather hys- 
terically. 

“Do you want her back, Molly? Had 
you rather be a proper old maid, dear, 
after all?” asked Mr. Brown. 

And then I buried my Ideal in a 
watery grave by Glorianaa’s side, and 
answered—no. 

CoRNELIA KANE RATHBONE. 





THE CAPTAIN OF ALLERTON—A RECORD. 


"=f N an old record is found this 
Bm story of “ James, fifth son of 
Sir Walter Stewart, Laird 
of Allerton, who in his 
‘younger days was called 

the Captain of Allerton.” 
It was after the taking 
of Edinborough and Oliver 
Cromwell,Captain-General, 
was marching through the 
west of Scotland. While 
seeking for a near way to Auchtermuir he 
passed a mansion called Allerton belong- 
ing to a family of Schoch lairds loyal to 
King Charles on both sides of the house, 
and bearing the name of Stewart. It was 
May Day, 1651, and, perhaps because of 
the spring rains and the boggy nature of 
the ground in the vicinity of Auchter 
Burn and its tributaries, Oliver found the 
road impracticable for carriages, and re- 
turning stopped at the Royalist mansion, 
he and his general officers. Sir Walter 
Stewart was gone, and there remained but 

his wife and his little son. 

Into the large clean dining hall 
tramped the muddy and hungry soldiers, 
and in great fear and anger that she 
must serve those whom she bitterly hated 
the mistress sent for her canary wine. 
All seated themselves at the polished 
tables and the frightened servants, peep- 
ing through the doorway, stared at the 
sight of the cropped heads bowed through 
a very long grace. 

While the men were drinking the mis- 
tress stepped to the door to see if all went 
well, and by the hand she held the little 
son of the house, a delicate boy of ten. 
The woman trembled as she saw those 
stern-faced Puritans, so different from 
the long-haired, rollicking cavaliers to 
whom she was accustomed, and she hard- 
ly dared to look at the head of the table 
where was their leader, the grim and 
awful Cromwell. 

“Even his soldiers fear him,” she 
thought, “those who have lived with him 
and fought by him; all England fears 
him, the merciless, the terrible, the mur- 
derer of our king.” 


The little boy at her side slipped his 
hand out of hers. She reached for him 
when she noticed it, but he had already 
moved away and was sidling up the 
room, keeping close to the wall as if he 
dreaded even the notice of the soldiers, 
The distracted mother did not venture to 
call out to him lest she should attract the 
attention of the men, or to go after him 
lest she might, by her motion, bring on 
him the notice of the great leader. So 
she watched the little boy as he edged on 
up the hall and saw with a thrill of hor- 
ror that his blue eyes were fixed on the 
face of the general; on that strange and 
rugged countenance in which she saw 
only the lines of pitiless cruelty and un- 
yielding will. She saw the face of the 
regicide and usurper, the child saw the 
face of a father. Of all these men the 
boy feared not him before whom the bold- 
est trembled. 

Little James had now reached the 
head of the table. He crept forward till 
he stood close beside the general, and 
putting forth a tiny hand laid it on the 
hilt of his sword and drew it to him. 
Cromwell, who was speaking to the man 


’ next him, felt the pull and looked down. 


Lady Stewart, who had started forward 
to seize the boy, stopped, stricken with 
terror. All eyes were turned on the 
couple. 

What would Cromwell do? thought 
the mother. It could not be that even 
he would strike a little child, but yet she 
feared it. Or would he rebuke him in 
stern and awful words, coupled with 
some long and threatening quotation 
from the Old Testament. She held out 
her hands pleadingly. 

At first the general did not speak. 
He placed his hand gently on the shining 
head and smoothed the soft curls down 
in the child’s neck, and then, smiling, 
said : 

“You are my little captain,” and 
James, smiling up into the kind face, 
was too much at ease to need words, and 
merely nodded with the solemn good 
faith of childhood. 

Sara Kine WILEY. 








THE WOMAN QUESTION IN JAPAN. 


HE Japanese wom- 
an may be said to 
stand in the social 
scale midway be- 
tween the women 
of the other orien- 
tal nations and 
those of the west. 
She is permitted 
more liberty of 
thought and ac- 
tion than the 
former and has al- 

ways been allowed a certain amount of 
education, more ornamental than useful it 
must be acknowledged ; still she learns to 
read and write fairly well, according to 
the common method which is quite differ- 
ent from the literary and classic style. 
This, with a little music, a good deal of 
instruction in etiquette, sewing and cook- 
ing, makes up the total. But like other 
oriental women she is the possession of 


some man, created simply for his service 


and amusement. Individual existence or 
independence of thought and action is not 
dreamed of either by herself or her lord 
and master. The Onna Diagaku, or Great- 
er Learning for Women, which is the great 
standard and household guide, in whose 
precepts every Japanese girl is thoroughly 
instructed from the first moment she can 
lisp, declares, “ The great lifelong duty of 
a woman is obedience. . . . The 
five worst maladies that afflict the female 
mind are indocility, discontent, slander, 
jealousy and silliness. Without any doubt, 
these five maladies infest seven or eight 
women out of every ten, and it is from 
these that arises the inferiority of women 
to man. Such is the stupidity of their 
character that it is incumbent on them in 
every particular to distrust themselves 
and to obey their husbands. It was the 
custom of the ancients on the birth of a 
female child, to let it lie on the floor for 
the space of three days. Even from this 
may be seen the likening of the man to 
heaven and the woman to earth.” 

In these doctrines the little girl is 


drilled all her life. She is carefully and 
continuously instructed that the more she 
effaces herself, the more entirely she ap- 
proaches complete self-abnegation, the 
more nearly she attains the perfection of 
womanly character. The “three obedi- 
ences,” first, as a girl to her father, 
second, as a wife to her husband, and 
third, as a widow to her eldest son, make 
up the sum of her existence. The male 
members of the family are all important, 
and the whole end and aim of her life 
should be to minister to their comfort and 
needs. The extent to which personal 
sacrifice is carried is almost beyond our 
comprehension. Western women are 
taught to think that the last and worst 
disgrace which can befall them is per- 
sonal dishonor, but from the Japanese 
standpoint, disobedience or want of loyalty 
to the husband or father is the darkest 
stain on a woman’s character ; so the wife 
or daughter will face any danger, and 
even sell herself to a life of shame, if by 
so doing she can support aged and indi- 
gent parents, or if a sum of money be 
necessary to redeem her husband’s honor. 
Strangest of all, the husband or father, 
though deploring the sad necessity, will 
accept the sacrifice, and not think him- 
self dishonored by it. A complete re- 
versal of our moral standard, which to 
us would seem to indicate a singular 
obliquity of moral vision. It is not that 
the Japanese wife values her purity light- 
ly, far from it, under ordinary circum- 
stances she is a model of fidelity, rarely, 
indeed, does it happen that she is guilty 
of unfaithfulness or immorality. Where 
she alone is concerned, she will often meet 
death rather than dishonor ; it is simply 
that she regards her husband’s honor 
above her own. This is one reason why 
the courtesan is much more leniently re- 
garded by the Japanese than by us. It 
is so often the case that she has not en- 
tered upon such a life from inclination, 
but has been sold, or has sold herself, into 
a bondage which she loathes, for the bene- 
fit of poverty stricken parents or for her 
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husband’s sake. Of course, I do not 
mean to assert that all the women of this 
class belong to it always from necessity, 
never from inclination. There are bad 
women and good women all the world 
over, but the fact that some of these women 
are not free agénts tends to modify pub- 
lic opinion toward the whole class. 

At the time of her birth the Japanese 
girl baby is almost as welcome as her 
brother, as she grows older she plays as 
freely and enjoys herself as much as her 
little male companions. She has toys 
innumerable and there is a special doll’s 
festival every May for her particular 
benefit, for the Japanese are extravagant- 
ly fond of children and treat them so 
kindly that Japan has been called the 
Children’s Paradise. But her freedom 
and pleasure are short-lived, for at  six- 
teen, just as life seems fairest, she is mar- 
ried, and the lot of a Japanese wife is a 
most pathetic one. Wedded at an early 
age to a man whom she has seen only 
once before and with whom she _ has 
scarcely exchanged a dozen words, if as 
many, vet she is expected, as a matter 
of course, to serve him devotedly, obey 
him cheerfully, endure and gently and 
humbly answer all scolding or grumb- 
ling, however unjust; to wash, sew and 
mend for him, assist him to dress, and no 
matter what her rank, even if that of 
empress, she is not only not thanked but 
is taught to regard such service as a favor 
granted her. 

She has no privileges and few, very 
few rights, not even the right to her hus- 
band’s undivided affections. 


Family scene. 


After Japanese artist. 
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A man in Japan can nave only one 
legal wife, it is true, but he may have 
one or two mekaké or concubines; these 
the wife is required not only to receive 
but to welcome into her household, and 
woe betide her if she be jealous, for jeal- 
ousy is one of the seven grounds of di- 
vorce, the others being : 

- Disobedience to parenis-in-law. 
II. Childlessness. 

Ili. Infidelity. 

IV. Thievishness. 

V. An incurable or contagious disease. 

VI. Talking too much. 

Which means in reality that as soon 
as her husband is tired of her or no longer 
cares for her he can dismiss her. So that 
in spite of the sweetness and gentleness 
of the woman, one out of every three 
marriages ends in divorce. 

Until very recently the husband alone 
had this power, the wife could seek no 
redress for the most cruel wrongs ; lately, 
however, a law has been enacted that 
permits her to sue for divorce, but as she 
always loses the children who belong ab- 
solutely to the father, the law is almost a 
dead letter, for her children are all in all 
to her, the one alleviation of her not very 
happy life. When the Japanese girl 
marries her troubles begin, yet she cannot 
remain unmarried, for after a certain age 
her parents are not obliged to maintain 
her and she has no means of doing so 
herself, as few avocations are open to her. 

After the marriage she is taken, not to 
a house of her own, but to live with her 
hushand’s parents, to whom she must be- 
come a meek and willing slave, and 

beside doing all the 
hard and disagreeable 
work, must render them 
a vast amount of per- 
sonal service, such as 
preparing their food 
and mending their 
clothes; her tastes and 
wishes are never con- 
sulted, it is always 
theirs. Disobedience 
and disregard of par- 
ents-in-law is one of the 
weightiest arguments 
for divorce. “She must 
not selfishly think first 
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of her own parents, and only secondly of 
her husband’s relations . . . She 
must value the latter even more than the 
former, and tend them with all filial 
piety,” says the Onna Daigaku, or Whole 
Duty of Woman, as Mr. Chamberlain 
cleverly translates it. Ifthey are unkind 
and exacting they can render her already 
heavily burdened life almost unendura- 
ble. If any sacrifice is to be 
made, or self-denial practiced, 
it falls to the young wife’s 
part, as a matter of course. 
Until a few years ago, if she 
were childless, she saw the 
mekaké and her offspring in- 
troduced into the household, 
and the latter adopted and 
made heir to the title. Prince 
Haru, the present heir appar- 
ent to the Japanese throne, 
though the son of the emperor 
is not the child of the empress, 
who mourns the loss of the 
little faces that came for a 
brief space to brighten her 
monotonous life, but which 
faded and sank into the grave 
after less than two years of 
earthly existence. It must add 
bitterness to these bereave- 
ments which have wrung her 
mother’s heart to see the off 
spring of her husband by 
another woman created heir. 
But the next Prince Imperial 
must be the child, not only of 
.the Mikado but of his wife, 
for since Prince Haru’s adop- 
tion the Diet has passed an 
act making it impossible for 
the issue of a mekaké to suc- 
ceed to a noble title. 
When the offspring of the 
mekaké was adopted, it stood 
in the relation of child to the wife, calling 
her “mamma,” while the real mother was 
nothing to it and was obliged to treat it 
with as much respect as the servants. The 
mekaké herself, is always a step lower in 
the social scale than the wife, for though 
a woman might be willing to accept such 
a position to a man of superior rank, and 
the women in the ranks beneath her own 
treat her with respect, those of the same 
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standing do not hold her in like honor or 
esteem. Partly on account of her social 
inferiority ‘she is, to a certain degree, 
subject to the wife who exerts as much 
gentle authority over her as an elder sis- 
ter might do. 

The only future to which a Japanese 
woman can look forward is that which 
comes after she is forty, or has a daughter- 


Japanese school girla 


in-law of her own; for the gray mid-day 
of her life has its golden sunset. After 
forty, hard work and drudgery is not ex- 
pected of her, her daughter-in-law does 
all that now. Age is greatly reverenced 
in Japan, and her children and grand- 
children look up to her and defer to her 
wishes. She may freely visit the temples, 
theatres and places of amusement; so it 
may be said that the Japanese woman 
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Reading and writing. 


lives to grow old; it is the one compen- 
sation which enables her to endure her 
hard lot with something like equanimity. 
As in every land under sun, there are 
happy marriages in Japan; there are in- 
numerable men who really and_ sincerely 
love their patient, devoted wives, but only 
too often their love is not considerate, 
and they have no thought of sparing her 
strength or lightning her burdens. 

As to improving the position of the 
women of the land of the Rising Sun, 
it is, I think, generally conceded, that 
there are only three means of doing so; 
the first and most important being a 
revolution of public opinion on the sub- 
ject both of their position and their capa- 
bilities, which would throw open more 
avocations to them. 

Il. By property laws in their favor, and 

III. By education. 

Until a change can be affected in pub- 
lic opinion little can be done. At pres- 
ent there is nothing that the ordinary 
Japanese man regards with more horror 
than the prospect of western ideas of the 
equality of women with men contaminat- 
ing the womankind of his own land. He 


can scarcely imagine a more terrible 
catastrophe than that of his wife claim. 
ing equality with himself. If he can be 
convinced that he could exist and pre 
serve to the fullest extent his self-respect 
and dignity under such circumstances g 
great advantage would be gained. 

Education, as matters at present stand, 
is not an unmixed blessing. Within the 
last few years many girl schools haye 
been established. Here the pupils re- 
ceive a modern education, more or less, 
according to Western methods. These 
institutions do good work, but a sort of 
reaction has set in against them and they 
have been sharply criticised by the Japa- 
nese on the ground that such ar edu- 
cation makes the girls discontented and 
unhappy, and last but not least in the 
land of elaborate etiquette, that the man- 
ners of the young women who come from 
them are rough and brusque. It cannot 
be contradicted that, at present, educa- 
tion has the disastrous effect of opening 
the eyes of these women to the hardships 
of their condition without providing any 
method of amelioration, so that the girls 
of this generation who attend these 
schools are unhappy and restless under 
conditions that their mothers, knowing 
no better, accepted in a spirit of patient 
acquiescence as inevitable. Moreover, 
they long for a different future, and are 
no longer willing to marry, to yield them- 
selves and their lives without a protest 
to an unknown man. Japanese fathers 
and husbands perceiving this argue, not 
that the conditions are wrong, but that 
the education is to blame. 

As to the loss of grace and manner 
the accusation is undoubtedly true, and 
while we may feel that what has been 
lost from an esthetic standpoint has been 
gained in the direction of formation of 
character and independence, still if this 
appears as a fatal objection to Japanese 
men the matter should receive careful 
attention ; for it is they, not we, who are 
the arbiters of the fate of these girls. 
Western teachers in Japanese schovls 
remembering this should give the cb- 
jection its full weight. 

Property laws made in favor of women 
would perhaps do more to improve their 
position than almost anything else. 
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Already some legislative measures have 
been taken in their behalf, namely, the 
law debarring the mekaké’s child from 
inheriting a title, and that granting the 
wife the divorce privilege, though until 
the custody of the children is accorded 
her the law is of little practical value. 
Sir Edwin Arnold suggests two very 
wise enactments, which, if they were 
passed, would militate much in the 
woman’s favor. A great deal of the low 
esteem in which she is held is due to her 
very dependent position. She must marry 
—she has no alternative. Sir Edwin has 
suggested that a statute such as exists in 
Europe should be passed; by which the 
father, under certain specified conditions, 
is obliged to provide for his daughter as 
well as his son. Sir Edwin also advises 
a law allowing the woman to hold 
property in her own name. That much 


of the regrettable in her position is due 
to her dependence is quite clearly evi- 
denced by the fact that the peasnnt wife 
more nearly approaches her husband in 
freedom and equality than the empress, 
simply because she can, if necessary, and 
frequently does, share in the money earn- 


ing labor. She is more independent than 
women of higher rank and there is really 
less conventional difference between the 
man and woman of the lower classes than 
among those of the nobility. The whole 
question is a very complicated one, and 
before any interference is offered it must 
be very thoroughly studied and the 
character and disposition of the women, 
indeed of the whole nation and all their 
surroundings, well understood. 

More harm can be done by an attempt 
to interfere without full knowledge of all 
the circumstances than can readily be 
imagined. It is not so very long ago 
that a memorial was sent to the Japanese 
women by the women of America, recom- 
mending the former not to adopt Euro- 
pean dress but to retain their own beauti- 
ful and artistic costume. That seems a 
simple and harmless suggestion, but in 
truth, it was very far from it. The 
change our Japanese sister was making in 
her dress had a great underlying princi- 
ple; it was a silent petition to be treated 
by her husband as she saw American and 
European women treated by theirs. The 
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distinction the Japanese husband makes 
between his wife in Western costume 
and the same woman in native dress is 
remarkable; one little illustration will 
render the position clearer than any 
amount of explanation. If she is wear- 
ing native costume he enters the room 
first, she follows humbly after him; but 
dressed in European costume he permits 
her to precede him while he follows; so 
it is not to be wondered at if some of the 
women gladly discarded the pretty Japa- 
nese Kimono for a dress which obtained 
such recognition from their husbands and 
male relatives. 

In conclusion I would like to say that 
the Japanese woman is more than clever. 
She is absolutely brilliant, when we take 
her opportunities into consideration. John 
Stuart Mill in the Subjection of Women, 
in answer to a sneer that they had done 
nothing in literature, said he had not the 
slightest doubt that if there were a land 
where men had not filled the literary 
field the women would have created the 
national literature of such a country, and 
he regretted that he had no method of 
proving the proposition. It has been 
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proved, however, 

by the Japanese 

woman and under 

strange cirecum- 

stances. About the 

fourth century the 

Japanese borrowed 

their civilization 

and adopted the 

characters of the 

alphabet from the fh 
Chinese. All lit- Pd 

erary men write in ihe ibalee essi: 
classical Chinese 

and become thoroughly versed in the lit- 
erature of that country, just as at one 
period in England all writers of any 
pretensions wrote in Norman French. 
Women were not thought worthy of this 
higher education and they learned only 
Japanese, but the great result is that the 
really national literature, that written in 
Japanese, is the work of women who are 
celebrated as poetesses and novelists. The 
novel considered the finest production of 
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Japanese litera- 
ture, Genji Monga- 
tari, which ranks 
to-day as a classic 
was written by a 
court lady named 
Murasaki Shikibu. 

Japan so ardent- 
ly desires to adopt 
Western civiliza- 
tion that I think 
it would be pro- 
ductive of much 
good if it were 
varefully pointed out to her that so long 
as her women occupy the position they 
have in the past and to-day, she cannot 
hope to progress much beyond the limits 
of an oriental nation. If her men could 
once be thoroughly impressed with this 
fact, I think matters would soon alter for 
the better, and I only hope, for the sweet 
sake of her gentle women, that this day 
may soon dawn. 

HELEN E. GREGORY-FLECHER. 


A STORY OUT OF FROISSART. 


FRotssart, the doughty chronicler of deeds, 
Chivalric, tells of Creey’s famous fight : 

And how a certain King of France, whose eyes 
Were dim so that he might not see the ranks 
Of English archers, bade his men to lead 

Him and his charger in the battle’s thick, 
That thus he might strike strongly at the foe. 
Whereat his friends obeyed and, mounting horse, 
They tied their reins together, so that he, 

The monarch blind, might hear about his steed 
Companion-voices, nor be lost from them. 

Next day they found him and his trusty men 
Far down the field in front, all slain, and all 
Their horses tied together, huddled there. 

The Will is aye unconquerable, when 

Plighted to love of some fair fleur-de-lis! 


RicHAarRD Burton. 
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morning a 
skies, the legend goes, 
Dame Nature took the tinting 
for the rose. 


Some flowers at evening, in 
the fading light, 
Received the tints and colors 

of the night ; 


But at high noon, when skies 
were sparkling blue, 
The proud and 
queenly Iris caught 
its hue. 
ALBERT Harpy. 
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WILDINGS. 


Not always do the pink sweet-pea 
And garden-rose suffice for me! 

The charm of wilder sights and smells 
Resistlessly my sense compels; 

The nettle’s purple blossom is 

Richer than royal clematis, 

And wood-balm tufts distill more hope 
Than slender sprays of heliotrope. 


I love to see the painted-cup 

Its suddy chalices lift up, 

To taste the tansy-tang, and find 
Sweet-clover wafts upon the wind. 

The May-weed that the roadside gems, 
The milky ooze of broken stems, 
Bruised sumach fruit, the healing power 
Within the fluff of boneset flower, 

Ail these delight, and tall marsh-grass, 
And tender twigs of sassafras. 


In bark of tree, in rind of nut, 

The subtlest essences are shut; 

Within some roots a vigor lurks 

That upward through no blossom works. 
Tis thus in nature’s every phase 


Some meed the probing mind repays, 


And dowers the unexpectant sense 
With many-sided recompense. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





MR. MAGOG’S WOOING. 


Ze 

HE big Californi- 
9 an stood upright 
in the centre of 
the little Connec- 
ticut parlor and 
drank the hot 
lemonade that 
the hired girl had 
just passed about 
in small glass cups with handles, on a tiny 
plated tray covered with a damask nap- 
kin. He had declined the sweet-cake 
offered with it. His head nearly touched 
the ceiling; his spreading bush of curls 
concealed the photograph of Pa Luby that 
hung above the mantlepiece from those on 
the opposite side of the room. His shoul- 
ders were like Robinhood’s, “a cloth yard 
broad;” his hand was so large and his 
mouth so capacious that when he quaffed 
the lemonade in small sips it was not as if 
he refreshed himself, but as though he were 
performing some serious ceremony. He 
made little Miss Luby and her little niece, 
each seated in a very low rocker, look like 
children and the squat German girl who 
served them and who resembled a jointed 
wooden doll, was dwarfed to a pigmy in 

nis presence. 

“ Delicious,” said the big Californian as 
he replaced the cup upon the tray. 

“Do have another glass, Mr. Magog?” 
pleaded the lady of the house. “ Lena, 
another glass of lemonade for Mr. Ma- 
gog.” 

“No, no; no more, many thanks, an 
ample sufficiency,” protested Mr. Magog, 
with his right hand lifted oratorically. “A 
more than ample sufficiency, but am I 
not keeping you up beyond your usual 
time, ladies; am I not trespassing upon 
your delightful hospitality ; should I not 
tear myself away?” 

“Tt is only half-past nine Mr. Magog,” 
said Miss Luby. “ Even here in this old- 
fashioned place that is considered early, 
isn’t it, Deanie?” Little Miss Deanie 
only smiled and twinkled her eye-lashes, 
a trick of hers that men thought very 
fascinating. 


She was pale, with big blue eyes, under 
which lay a touch of pink close up to the 
under lashes, pure rose pink that might 
have been put there with a brush, but 
that it sometimes grew fainter or bright- 
er. There were the same little touches 
on the lobes of her tiny ears. She was 
straight and had a taper waist and a 
lovely chin, with a little forward poke to 
it, as though it wished to show its dimple. 
Evidently her mission in the world was 
to adorn it, her hands proved that it was 
not to be useful. They were exactly 
like the little sugar hands in a confection- 
er’s shop, those tinted a pale pink. In 
the family it was prophesied that Deanie 
would marry well one day if only she 
did not throw herself away on Philip 
Holland, who had been paying her con- 
stant attention ever since they went to 
school together. It was very plain that 
Deanie liked him, but Miss Lucretia 
knew that she had refused him several 
times, for Miss Lucretia’s curiosity was 
unbounded and she had no scruple as to 
listening at key-holes. 

“No,” she declared, “ Edwina was not 
and never would be engaged to Philip.” 

Edwina certainly felt herself free— 
those were the glances, the smiles of one 
not yet appropriated which she bestowed 
upon Mr. Magog. She never talked 
much, it did not appear necessary for her 
to contribute a meed to conversation. 
Monosylables, exclamations, little shakes 
of the head, small, sweet cries, were more 
apt to issue from her lips than words, but 
of these she had great store. When Mr. 
Magog had cautiously let himself down 
upon one of the spindle legged chairs, the 
one nearest her, remarking that if he 
might he would give himself another de- 
lightful half hour, she smiled and poked 
out her chin at him and looked charming- 
dy pleased, and aunt Lucretia, saying to 
herself that there was nothing like giving 
a man an opportunity, bethought her of 
a reason for leaving these two together 
for a space. 

“ Have I ever let you see that minia- 
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ture of my great-grandmother, painted by 
Malbone?” she asked. 

“ Never, madame,” said Mr. Magog. 

“Then I'll go and get it,’ said Miss 
Lucretia. “I may be some little time 
finding it, but you’ll excuse me.” 

“She’s a kind little creature,” said 
Mr. Magog, looking after the lady as she 
tripped out of the room, “and mighty 
pretty. She looks young too, not more 
than fourteen years older than you are, I 
reckon.” 

“Just about that,” said Deanie. 

“That would make her about thirty- 
four,” said Mr. Magog. “ Well, she’s been 
very like you at your age; you don’t find 
many such pretty women now. I like to 
look at her, but I’m glad she’s = away 
for all that.” 

“Why?” queried Deanie. 

“Oh you know very well, Miss Dea- 
nie,’ retorted Mr. Magog. “I’m sure 
you do.” 

“T’m sure I do not,” said Deanie. 

“Well then,” said Mr. Magog, “T’ll 
tell you. I wanted to have a little time 
alone with you, I have something very 
particular to say to you.” 

“Oh, have you?” cried Deanie. 

“T suppose men often tell you that,” 
said Mr. Magog, “don’t they?” 

Deanie laughed. 

“ Ah, of course it’s so,” said Mr. Ma- 
gog, “now ‘tell me, have any of them 
made you listen to them seriously?” 

“T don’t know what you can mean, 
Mr. Magog,” cried Deanie. 

“Oh, you do,” retorted Magog, “you 
do. Well then, I know that every man 
that sees you must fall in love with you 
on sight; but has any one made you like 
him? Are you engaged to any one of 
them?” 

For a moment Deanie’s face had 
turned pink from brow to chin. It was 
when Mr. Magog had asked if any one 
had made her like him, but when he had 
finished, she answered : 

“Oh, no. I’m not engaged to any 
one,” and took her little white left hand in 
her little white right hand and began to 
count the rings upon her fingers. They 
were all cheap rings, set with garnet or 
goldstone or turquoise, and there was no 
ring whatever upon the “engagement 
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finger.” Mr. Magog caught it in his own 
big paw. 

“That needs a ring,” he said, “let me 
put one on it?” 

“Oh I—I think not,” said Deanie. 

“- cluster diamond, ” said Magog. “I 
know you’ve seen very little of me.” (It 
might have occurred to a listener that 
one must see a great deal of the gentle- 
man if one saw him at all.) “ Very little, 
but the longer you know me the better 
you'll like me. I’m always just the same, 
never had a quarrel in my life, never 
made a failure. I began a poor boy, I’ve 
gone straight up, I’m very rich—oh, very, 
and my wife should have exactly what she 
wanted. On my wedding day I'd fix 
things so that if I died the next morning 
all I left should be hers—all—that’s my 
idea of treating a wife—and I’d love her. 
Tell you, she’d never be sorry she mar- 
ried me.” 

“Oh I know you'd be nice,” said Dea- 
nie, twinkling her eye-lashes. 

“Well then?” queried Magog. 

“ How you tease,” murmured the girl. 

“ And I shan’t leave off teasing until I 
get what I want, I never do,” said the 
suitor. 

“Well,” murmured Deanie, gently, 
“really 2 

“You'll be my wife, won’t you? You'll 
marry me and go to California with me 
—eh? Its a big place, a splendid place. 
Big men there, big fortunes, big trees, big 
enterprises. I like everything big but wo- 
men, they can’t be small enough. You 
little fairy, I shall tell them I have the 
prettiest wife in the world—lI’ll wire it 
to-night.” 

“But I haven’t said I would yet,” 
laughed Deanie. 

“Say it now, then,” whispered Magog, 
putting his arm about the girl’s waist. 
Deanie heard the boards of the hall floor 
creak and answered “ Yes” just as her 
aunt opened the door. 

Magog never moved. His arm remained 
where it was, and Deanie’s fluttering was 
as useless as if she had been a butterfly. 

Miss Luby, who had not been a min- 
ute in finding the old miniature, which 
hung in full sight on her bedroom wall, 
had heard most of the conversation as 
she stood with her ear against the door; 
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she was therefore well prepared for her 
little theatrical start and her arch— 
“Dear me; I am de trop, I fear.” 

But Mr. Magog, who knew well enough 
that Miss Luby favored his suit and had 
designedly given him this opportunity, 
was not disconcerted. 

“ Congratulate me, my dear madame,” 
he said. “I am a happy man to-night, 
Edwina has made me so.” 

For her part, Edwina once left free, 
slipped out of the room and away upstairs, 
but Mr. Magog sat and talked with Miss 
Luby for a long while. He told her how 
fond he was of Deanie, and how he had 
fallen in love at first sight ; he told her 
just what he was worth, and that his will 
would be made the day he married, just 
as he had told Deanie. Then he said 
that he knew the darling had nothing of 
her own, and that he wished to give Miss 
Luby what was necessary for a magnifi- 
cent trousseau. He wished her to begin her 
married life with well-filled wardrobes. 
The jewelry he would see to, but all the 
rest Miss Luby must buy. “And have 
them made by swell dressmakers and mil- 
liners,” he added, “that’s half the battle, 


I’ve heard. Spare no expense, its not 
necessary to think of money when I pay 


the bills.” Miss Luby was delighted. 

When she had promised Mr. Magog to 
coax Deanie to set the wedding day within 
the month, he took his leave, and she 
went straight to Deanie’s room to talk it 
over. To her surprise, the girl, still 
dressed, lay across her bed, sobbing bit- 
terly. “Joy, I suppose,” said the elderly 
lady, leaning across the footboard. 
“Well, you are a lucky girl; I never had 
such a chance or I'd not be a spinster to- 
day. How dreadfully afraid I was that 
you’d refuse him.” 

“TI supposed you listened then, aunt 
Lucretia?” sobbed Deanie. 

“Why, of course. I took such an in- 
terest I couldn’t help it,” avowed the 
elder lady, “and of course, though you 
are making such a goose of yourself you 
are very happy?” 

“T am utterly miserable,” said Deanie 
sitting up in bed. 

“You are frightened,” said Miss Lu- 
cretia. “To be engaged so suddenly must 
upset the nerves.” 


‘get that. 
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She went to her room and brought a 
little lavender and made Deanie take 
some. She bathed her face with rose- 
water; she combed out her hair and 
arranged it for the night. 

“I’m sure it is perfectly splendid,” she 
said. “ You'll have everything that heart 
could wish—and such a man, so generous! 
I want to tell you all he said about your 
having your own way and making his 
will on his wedding day—and your trous- 
seau, he spoke about that.” 

“Oh, will you stop, aunt Lucretia!” 
said Deanie, in frantic tones. “I hate the 
very thought of—of everything, and I 
hate Mr. Magog most of all.” 

“T couldn’t be expected to know that 
when you’ve just accepted him,” said 
Miss Luby. 

“T know it sounds unreasonable,” said 
Deanie, “but if you knew how I felt— 
there kiss me and say good-night.” 

Miss Luby kissed her niece and went 
away, much puzzled and somewhat 
alarmed. 

“T know she has been thinking of 
Philip,” she said to herself. “But I’ve 
heard her refuse him three times, and no 
one has coerced her. She seemed to me 
to be leading Mr. Magog on. She knows 
the value of wealth, and this cannot be 
considered a sacrifice. Forty-five is a 
splendid age for a man, and such a fine 
man, such manners—even if he were not 
so wealthy.” 

Her delight in these thoughts returned ; 
what a pleasant task it would be to shop 
in such a fashion—“ it is not necessary to 
consider expense,” he had said.” 

Never before had she been able to for- 
How free the mind would be 
under such circumstances, what taste one 
could show. As she draws the drapery 
of her couch about her, Miss Lucretia’s 
fancy skips away to New York. Deanie 
at her side, she makes the journey, note 
book in hand, jotting down anything 
that occurs to her that should be bought. 
They leave the train and go at once to 
the best hotel, where they lunch superb- 
ly—now they are in a cab, they are going 
to shop—only the best stores, none of the 
cheap bargain places. At the counters 
patronized by the wealthy aristocracy 
they lounge lazily, while obsequious sales- 
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men think it no loss of time to exhibit 
everything upon the shelves to buyers 
who scorn to ask the price per yard. 

“The best, the very best, the finest, 
the richest. If you have anything better 
let us see it. Oh—beautiful, truly, but 
not quite lovely enough for a bride. 
Lace, now—real lace if you please, 
no imitation.” Oh the respect, the 
veneration in the manner of that gor- 
geous floor-walker, with a step to the 
right and a step to the left, as he says in 
low, deep tones, “This way, ladies—your 
best laces, Mr. Smith—pray be seated 
here, ladies.” 

Miss Lucretia’s eyelashes, which are 
long and handsome, brush her cheeks. 
Sleep steals upon her. In her dreams she 
is still buying things. Rich fabrics such 
as mortal eye never rested upon ; webs in- 
to which molten jewels have been woven. 
They recommend to her inspection some 
“starlight cloth,” which their own buyer 
purchased in Mars, and she herself has 
just been married in “ moonbeam satin,” 
with a diamond crown necklace and 
stomacher, and is being handed into a 
bridal chariot drawn by rose colored but- 
terflies, by the most glorious bridegroom 
of all the fairy-tales, who still some- 
what resembles Mr. Magog—when the 
milkman’s whoop awakes her and she re- 
members that the can was not left out for 
him last night, and that an Indian war- 
whoop would not arouse Lena when she 
has once solidly gone to sleep. 


CHAPTER. II. 


Ir the dreams which were broken by 
the milkman’s cruel yell were delightful, 
the real experiences of the following 
weeks were more so. To be sure, when 
we are awake we grow weary, and are 
hot and tired, and our shoes pinch or 
perhaps our stays, if we are vain of our 
small waists, as Miss Lucretia was, while 
in the visions of our sleep we suffer none 
of these annoyances ; but as far as human 
beings can attain delight, Miss Lucretia 
attained it while she “did Deanie’s shop- 
ping.” 

“And I must give you a dress for the 
wedding, you know,” Mr. Magog had 
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said. “It’s the regular thing where | 
come from—mind you get it. I want it 
to be handsome, as handsome as Fairy’s.” 
(This was Mr. Magog’s pet name for his 
bride). “ With a train, you know, and lots 
of lace on it, real.” 

Miss Lucretia Luby never refused the 
good things the gods offered her—she 
never could see why she should. She 
bought a cream-colored satin and point- 
lace flounces and fichu, and a little point- 
lace butterfly for the hair. Yes, and satin 
slippers and gloves that turned the elbow. 

“Let Mr. Magog be generous if he 
likes,” she said, “ he can afford it.” 

And not the least of her pleasure, you 
may be sure, was in trying on this costume 
before a mirror. 

“You have ze best figure of ze two, 
mademoiselle,” said the modiste. “ It has 
more of grace—of chic.” Miss Luby 
felt that this was true, and dresses were 
not all. There were cloaks for the bride 
and sacques and capes for the bride, even 
a rich shawl, though shawls were not the 
fashion. What wonderful shoes, what 
silken stockings and what piles of em- 
broidered white cambric. Ribbons in 
rolls, fringes by the piece, and every now 
and then Miss Luby met some friend in 
the street or at a counter and then there 
was the delightful tale to tell over again, 
and the friend, if she knew Deanie, gen- 
erally remarked that such a beautiful 
girl as that was sure to marry well. 

It was while they were buying the /in- 
gerie that they met Mrs. Crick, whom 
Miss Lucretia had not seen for two years, 
and who shook her finger at Deanie and 
said, “I have just been reading all about 
your engagement to a millionaire in the 
Star of Fashion. Come and have lunch 
with me and tell me all about it.” 
Then Deanie, after dimpling and smiling 
and poking out her pretty chin, whispered 
to her aunt, “ Let me go back to the hotel, 
won’t you? You go with Mrs. Crick, and 
you don’t need me to help do the buying, 
you are so much the best judge.” 

Miss Lucretia was rather pleased with 
the idea she could talk more freely of 
Deanie and Mr. Magog if the girl were 
away. “She is going to meet him, I sup- 
pose,” said Mrs. Crick, archly. “Oh these 
girls—and is it a love match on both 
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sides, Lucretia, or is it what they call a 
sensible match on Deanie’s part?” 

What Miss Lucretia said in confidence 
to her friend we need not impart to the 
reader, but the picture she drew of Mr. 
Magog was a mixture of Hercules and 
Apollo, with the attributes of Croesus and 
the generosity of Santa Claus. 

Meanwhile Deanie tripped along the 
street, hoping sincerely that she should not 
meet Mr. Magog, intending to leave word 
that she was not at home and lie down 
with a novel. She had grown fond of 
novels in which the hero and heroine 
were torn apart in the second chapter, to 
be reunited in the last. 

If she met Magog he would make her 
walk up Fifth avenue with him, and how 
she hated that. It was a terrible ordeal 
always. 

“ We look like the giant and the dwarf 
from a show,” she said to herself, “and I 
know people grin at us as soon as we 
have passed, especially when he will make 
me take his arm to show that we are en- 
gaged.” 

However, this time the shadow of the 
mighty Magog did not fall across her 


path—it was some one else whom she 


met. Turning a corner hastily, she al- 
most ran into the arms of Philip Holland. 
It was the first time she had seen him 
since her engagement to Mr. Magog. 

“ Deanie,” he cried, reproachfully, “oh 
Deanie—Deanie!” then he turned and 
walked beside her. 

“And you are going to marry that 
man?” he said, in a bitter whisper, “ you 
are going to sell yourself for money? Oh, 
you needn’t look that way at me. I know 
you do not love him, Deanie, I believe you 
love me. Not so well as I do you, but 
as much as you can love any one.” 

“Oh, how wicked to speak like that 
now,” gasped Deanie. 

“Not half so wicked as to do like 
that,” said Philip. 

“Tts all wicked, and I wish I was 
dead,” said Deanie. 

“Tsay,” said Philip, feeling in his vest 
pocket to make sure it contained the nec- 
essary silver, “I say Deanie—just for 
once, for the last time, come and take a 
plate of ice-cream with me? We can’t 
talk in the street, there’s no one in this 
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little confectioner’s place, and we can get 
into a nice corner—for old time’s sake, 
Deanie—just once more.” 

“If I wanted to say no I couldn’t help 
going, you are dragging me in,” said 
Deanie, as he took her by the arm. “It is 
dreadful not to have any strength.” But 
she poked out her chin at him as she 
spoke and twinkled her long eye-lashes, 
and they sat down together, their backs 
to the door, a Japanese screen to the left 
of them, and the little glass dishes being 
set before them they were quite free to 
whisper what they chose. 

“You are arranging a terrible future 
for both of us, Deanie,” said Philip. 

“How mean you are,” she said, “do 
you suppose I wanted to?” 

“TI suppose that you care more for 
money than anything else,” said Philip ; 
“but you'll not be happy with one man, 
loving another.” 

“Oh, what wicked words!” said Deanie. 

“You are not married yet; I should 
not say such a thing to a wife,” said. 
Philip. “If you marry this Magog, you 
need not fear that you will hear anything 
wicked or otherwise from me, but you 
ought not to marry him.” 

“T must marry,” said Deanie. “Since 
poor pa died I have been visiting from 
house to house, staying with aunts and 
uncles and cousins. I have no home of 
my own, I’m a mere mendicant.” 

“You might have a home of your own 
if you’d marry me,” said Philip, “I have 
offered myself several times.” 

“Philip, I would not do you the wrong 
and harm of accepting your offer,” said 
Deanie. “ You are poor, you have a house- 
full already. Your mother, your brothers 
and sisters. They all work hard. Your 
mother washes and irons and bakes, your 
sisters sew and sweep and dust—they are 
capable folks, like my aunt Lucretia. As 
for me, I am a mere doll, I cannot do one 
thing about the house. I hayen’t any tal- 
ent by which I might earn money; I can- 
not play, or sing, or paint, or recite, or 
write stories, I never could learn how to 
sew. I want to be waited on, I want 
some one to comb my hair and lace my 
boots. I always call the maid to help me 
dress. It is not that I would not like to 
be useful, but I was born useless. That 
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is not the wife for a poor man, likely to be 
poor all his days. I refused you out of 
mercy, Philip—there now.” 

“T never heard you make such a long 
speech before, Deanie,” said Philip. 

“T’ve thought it over very often, Phil,” 
sighed the girl. 

“Break with Magog, marry me, and 
you shall never do anything or be ex- 
pected to do anything in all your life,” 
said Phil. “Sister Rose shall wait on you ; 
she’d like it.” 

“Philip, I could langh, wretched as I 
am,” said Deanie. “Fancy Rosa waiting 
on me; fancy your mother, never idle a 
moment, forming her opinions of me. 
They would despise me, and I should de- 
spise myself. There would be quarrels in 
the family, ill-feeling, anyhow, and I 
should be a drag on you. Now I’ve told 
you all. I shall always love you as a sis- 
ter, but a 

“TI don’t want you to,” said Philip. 
“ There darling, who would expect a hum- 
ming-bird to do general-housework, or 
make rag-carpet? I want you to pet, my 
beautiful little one.” 

“T’ll say this much, Philip,” said Dean- 
ie, “and no more. If you could afford it, 
you should have me; I’d just like it, but 
as it is, I shall cease to be an expense to 
my relations and let Mr. Magog spend 
his surplus cash in providing for me. It 
is plainly my duty. You can find a 
much better wife, and I shall like Mr. 
Magog well enough. We must never 
meet again.” 

A shadow fell upon the table as she 
spoke—it was the gigantic shadow of Ma- 

0 


g. 
“What are you doing here, Fairy? 
Where is your aunt?” he asked. 

“Aunt is shopping,” said Deanie. 
“This is Mr. Magog, Mr. Holland.” 


” 


“Pleasant day,” said Magog, without a 
smile, while Philip scowled upon him. 
“You'll have to excuse us, sir. Good 
morning.” 

Deanie was swept out of the door and 
up the street with serious politeness. 

“That any cousin of yours, or relation 
of any sort?” queried Mr. Magog. 

“Only a friend,” said Deanie, sadly. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Magog, “ well, it is all 
right for once, Fairy, but after this I do 
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not want to meet you taking refreshment 
in public with any—any friend, how- 
ever much of a gentleman he may be. 
An engaged young lady, Fairy, has to re- 
member things that a young lady who is 
not engaged doesn’t need to remember.” 

“TI couldn’t help it,” sighed Deanie, 
“he took hold of my elbow and walked 
me in, just as you walked me out, I have 
to go when big people drag me, I’m so 
little and so light. I wish I was a giant- 
ess.” 

Deanie had found her tongue that da: . 
She had made more long speeches than 
she had ever made in all her life before ; 
but they had no more conversation. Mr. 
Magog walked her about a little while 
and then took her home to the hotel and 
they sat in solemn silence in the parlor 
until Aunt Lucretia’s return, when they 
had dinner together and he took his leave. 

In the evening large parcels were de- 
livered, and Miss Lucretia went into 
ecstacies over the purchases and Deanie 
looked at them languidly. She thought 
unceasingly of Philip, but she thought 
also of his mother, with her high features, 
the walk of an ostrich and the strength 
of an elephant, and she also considered 
his tall, stork-like, active sisters, who 
could do anything. She had seen one on 
the cottage roof painting a chimney not 
long before. 

“ An ostrich and stork would kill a 
humming-bird,” she said, remembering 
Philip’s speech ; but men are so stupid. 

Then Aunt Lucretia brushed her hair 
for the night, and unfastened the hard 
buttons that hurt her fingers, and the dif- 
ficult hooks and eyes, and gave her a 
handkerchief and tucked her in and 
turned down the light and hung fp her- 
dress for her. 


CHAPTER III. 


A WEEK after this Miss Luby and her 
niece were in the little home in Connecti- 
cut. 

Big trunks and great boxes and tall 
hampers filled the spare room. Mr. Magog: 
came every evening. 

Amongst the friends who came to see: 
the fine things were Philip’s two sisters. 
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They knew nothing of their brother’s of- 
fers to Deanie, nor of her refusal of them. 

“What wonderful things you have,” 
said Maria, the eldest sister. “Any one 
would think you were going to marry an 
emperor.” 

“We are going to be married, too,” 
said the younger Rosa, the girl whom 
Philip had promised should wait on Dean- 
ie if she would have him. “ But we mean 
to make all our own things, it saves so 
much.” 

“Why child—you needn’t have told 
about our engagements in that brazen 
way,” said Maria. 

“T don’t see why not when she has told 
us about hers,” said Rosa. “Mr. Parker 
has hired the loveliest little cottage, and 
I am going to paper the parlors myself, 
and make the carpets.” 

“ And Mr. Jefferson wants to get a serv- 
ant for me,” said Maria, “but I say no, I 
wouldn’t be troubled with one, and I’m a 
splendid cook, and no one could iron his 
shirts as I can myself; mother brought 
her girls up to be useful.” 

Then they went away with their long, 
swift steps, looking more like storks than 
ever, and the humming bird looked after 
them from the doorway and poked out 
her pretty chin and twinkled her eye- 
lashes to speed her parting guests. The 
wedding day was close at hand. Now the 
cards were printed, and in the evening 
Mr. Magog helped to put them into the 
handsome envelopes. Miss Lucretia di- 
rected them. Deanie tried to put on the 
stamps, but having licked six declared 
that she could do no more, and Mr. Magog 
added that task to the other, while Deanie 
ate some candy to take the dreadful taste 
of the gum out of her mouth. 

Mr. Magog had been very serious ever 
since the day on which he had found 
Philip and Deanie together. Miss Lucretia 
noticed it very plainly. He had at first 
seemed so light-hearted, now he laughed 
no more. He was just as liberal in his 
views. He always appeared loaded with 
presents, but now and then he uttered 
deep sighs, and once he had groaned. 
She hoped he was well. She asked him 
once, and he had replied: 

“Miss Luby, thank you for asking; ac- 
cept my gratitude for your interest in my 
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health, but I am well, quite well. As 
yet I have never had a day’s illness in my 
life; not a day’s, I thank you, madame.” 
But he did not smile, he never smiled 
now, even when Deanie poked out her 
chin at him and made her lashes twinkle. 

Faster and faster the days flew by ; all 
the trunks were packed, the Rev. Silas 
Ackland had been interviewed. A stout 
and bashful friend of Mr. Magog from 
California was to be best man, Miss Lu- 
cretia had suggested Miss Spruce as brides- 
maid to Deanie, who had said, “Oh, any 
one.” Miss Spruce was a highly educated 
young lady who knew Greek. While most 
genteel in appearance she would make 
an excellent foil to beauty. Miss Lucretia 
had felt it her duty to take that into con- 
sideration. 

The parlors and halls were to be decor- 
ated with flowers. A great bell of white 
roses had been hung before it was discov- 
ered that when the bridegroom stood un- 
der it his head totally disappeared in its 
depths, and it had to be transformed into 
a flat canopy. A celebrated caterer and 
several waiters were engaged. Never be- 
fore had preperations for a home wedding 
in that town been so extensive and expen- 
sive. 

Through all this, Mr. Magog walked in 
majestic solemnity. Deanie cried in her 
own bedroom, and Miss Lucretia read 
her prayer book a great deal, as though 
she needed comfort. A presentiment of 
disaster weighed upon her. Did it mean 
anything, or was she only nervous? she 
asked herself. 

At last the great day arrived ; the cere- 
mony was to be performed in the evening. 
The day was clear and bright. There 
was a full moon that night, so said the 
calendar. Every invitation had been ac- 
cepted, the house would be filled to over- 
flowing. 

Deanie seemed very sad and had been 
reading all day. At four o’clock Miss Lu- 


cretia went to her room and laid herself = 


down to takea nap. All was quiet in } 


the house, when the little servant went. ~* 


softly up the stairs and looked in at the 
door of Miss Deanie’s room. 

“Well, Lena?” said the young lady, 
languidly. 

“It is a card of a gentleman,” said 
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Lena, “ and he says dat he vill vait until 
you comes down, mees, in dot liprary.” 

“I shall not come down to see any 
one,” said Deanie. “Who is it?” She 
glanced at the card and turned pink. 

“Oh, I'll see such an old friend as Mr. 
Philip Holland,” she said, “ tell him so.” 

In the little room in which the books 
lived in dwarf book-cases, and which was 
just large enough besides for two easy 
chairs, she found Philip standing before 
the fire place. As she entered he shut the 
door and put his back against it. 

“ You’ve been crying,” he said. 

“ How dreadful you are,” she answered. 

“How miserable you are,” he said. 
“ Deanie, Rosa and Maria are to be mar- 
ried next week.” 

“T know it,” said Deanie, “they told 
me that they were going to make their 
own gowns and do their own housework 
and house painting and papering.” 

“ They are smart girls,” he said. “They 
could do their own bricklaying and plas- 
tering, for all I know, but they are going 
to their own homes, God bless them, and 
I’ve come into a fortune.” 

“ Philip!” Deanie cried, “Oh Philip!” 

“T shan’t have an enormous amount of 
money, but enough,” he went on. “ You 
shall not do anything, and mother shall 
stop her hard housework and order the 
servants about. I can afford to owna 
humming-bird now.” 

“ But it is too late, Phil, she answered. 
He looked at her and shook his head. 

“ Never too late to mend,” he said. He 
took a note out of his pocket and laid it 
on the table. It was addressed to Mr. 
Magog. 

He opened the door and took Deanie 
by the elbow and walked her into the 
hall. On the rack hung a hat and cape; 
a pair of gloves lay on the table. He 
took the cape and hooked it about her 
neck ; he deposited the hat on her head. 

“They are aunt Lucretia’s,” she 
gasped ; but he gave her the gloves and 
walked her out of the front door by her 
elbow. A little carriage stood at the 
gate—he litted her into it. 

“Philip—I shall scream for help!” 
said Deanie—but she did not. Five min- 
utes later she was putting on her gloves 
and twinkling her lashes at him. 


MR. MAGOG’S WOOING. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Vit Mees Lupy now haff de tea?” 
asked Lena, at the lady’s bedside. “ It is 
six off de clock.” 

“ Gracious, how I have slept,” said Lu- 
cretia, jumping up, “Yes Lena, call 
Deanie and we'll have it over.” 

“Mees do not yet come home,” said 
Lena. 

“Why, she hasn’t been out to-day!” 
said Miss Luby. ° 

“Oh yes,” said Lena, “ Mees go out to 
ride.” 

“ Are you crazy ?” asked the lady. 

“Nein. She go to ride by de old frient,” 
said Lena. 

“What was Mr. Magog thinking of?” 
gasped Lucretia. 

“It bees not Mr. Magog,” said Lena, 
placidly,” it is Mr. ’Ollants. Ven he calls 
I dakes up dot card, mit on it his name, 
unt she says ‘I vill see nopody dis day,’ 
Den she say, ‘Oh, dot is de old frient, Mr. 
’Ollants, I mint not him.’ So he vaits in 
de liprary, unt she goes down unt out of 
de kitchen vindow I see her go to ride by 
him. She comes not home yet. She got 
on dot bonnet of Mees Lupy’s in de hat 
rack, I say at myself. Dot is funny.” 

“T must be asleep yet—I must be 
dreaming,” said Miss Luby. 

She ran down stairs, her hat and cape 
were gone from the hall ; she rushed into 
the library, saw the envelope on the table 
and read Mr. Magog’s name on it. 

“Something horrible has happened,” 
she said to Lena. 

“Dot vas too bad, Mees Luby,” re- 
plied the girl, complacently. 

“T can’t open Mr. Magog’s letter,” said 
Miss Luby. “After all, 1 may be making 
mountains of mole-hills. What can I 
think. What shall I do? Lena you know 
the——hotel where Mr. Magog boards?” 

“Yah,” said Lena. 

“Carry this to him,” she said. 

“Yah, Mees Lupy, ven I puts on me 
mine vite apron mit de tucks unt my cap 
unt my highboots,” said Lena. 

“ Well well, hurry,” gasped Miss Luby. 
Then she took a pencil from her pocket 
and wrote upon the envelope these words. 
“T do not know what she has written 
to you, I do not_ know what it all means, 


’ 
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I am dying of anxiety. Heaven grant 
that the messenger may find you. L. L.” 

Lena was a long time in getting on her 
ruffles and her highboots and the hours 
seemed years during her absence on the 
errand, 

A phalanx of waiters arrived and took 
possession of the kitchen, and the head 
man began to drill the others as to exits 
and entrances. More presents came for 
Deanie, brought by smiling servants and 
festive messenger boys. Lucretia, pale 
and trembling, bundled them into the li- 
brary and paced the floor. 

At last a cab drove up and from it 
emerged Mr. Magog followed by Lena. 
The door opened and they entered. Lena 
vanished down the kitchen stairs ; Magog 
walked into the library. Miss Lucretia 
followed him as well as she was able. 

“Well?” she whispered. 

“Read that,” said Magog. “Oh you 
cannot, you are overcome. Sit down my 
dear madame, I'll read it to you. I am 
not in the least overcome, I am as calm 
as—calm as a sphynx, or anything else 
that is cool and stony that ou like. 
Ahem—listen ;” and he read this: 


Mr. MaGoe : 

Respected Sir—I have carried Deanie away 
with me. She couldn’t help going. I made her. 
When you get this we will be married. She 
loves me, I love her, and I am suddenly rich 
enough to be able to take care of a wife. I 
have done you no wrong, you would not have 
been happy. Deanie has not taken any of your 
presents. I take her without baggage. 

Yours to command, 
Puitie HoLianp. 


“That,” said Mr. Magog, “is a sensi- 
ble young fellow. He has done me a good 
service. If you are able to attend to me, 
Miss Luby, I will now make a confession. 
I have been wretched for weeks.” 

“Oh,” gasped*Lucretia. 

“Yes, madame,” said Mr. Magog, “I 
intended to do my duty. I would have 
married her. I had overheard a conver- 
sation between Miss Deanie and this 
young man, which changed my sentiments, 
but it gave me no warrant for breaking 
my word. She would have been faithful 
to me; she would not have disgraced me, 
though she did not love me. But I no 
longer love her; beauty is not everything. 
She was a mere doll, I discovered that by 
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degrees. I had made a great mistake, 
Madame. I had offered myself to the 
wrong lady. 

“Day by day, Miss Lucretia, as I 
watched you, I admired you more. Your 
grace, your activity, your bright ways, 
your cleverness charmed me. In my eyes 
you are handsomer than Miss Deanie ; you 
have something to say for yourself, and 
I rejoice in my freedom because it gives 
me the opportunity to tell you so. 

“ Miss Lucretia, here upon my bended 
knees,” and he actually went down upon 
them like an elephant in a circus show. 
“Here, upon my knees, I offer you my 
heart—my whole heart, not a fracture in 
it. If you will deign to accept it I shall 
be happy once more.” 

“Oh, Mr. Magog,” exclaimed Miss 
Luby. “I—I, I’ve always felt that I 
could appreciate your merits, but—I do 
not know what to say.” 

“« Yes,’ is the word, dear lady,” said 
Magog, “that is, if you can say it from 
your heart.” 

“T have sometimes envied Deanie,” . 
sighed Miss Luby. “I confess it. I—oh 
yes, from my very heart, Mr. Magog, or 
I would never say it at all.” 

Then Magog glowed with genuine 
rapture. 

“ After such horrible days,” he said, 
“this is unlooked for happiness. And 
now,” he continued, scrambling to his 
feet, “now, my dear, you must marry me 
to-night. Deanie’s wedding dress will 
fit you, so will all her things. We'll 
have the wedding party just the same. 
We won’t tell any one anything, and 
we'll be too happy to care what they 
think, won’t we, Lucretia? You like me; 
I’m going to worship you. Let us begin to 
be happy at once. Come, it will save 
you a lot of explanations, you know.” 

By-and-by Miss Luby agreed to the 
plan, and called Lena to help her put on 
Deanie’s wedding dress. Lena obeyed 
with a placid smile, and evinced no 
astonishment, only saying: 

“Oh, Mees Lupy, you bin married by 
Meester Magog dis day already. Dot vos 
nice.” 

It was a grand wedding, although the 
officiating clergyman performed the cere- 
mony in acondition of astonishment edi- 
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fying to behold, and the guests, petrified 
with amazement, stared, open-eyed, at the 
unexpected bride. They all intended to 
ask questions, but time was not allowed. 

The waiters flew about with the re- 
freshments, the music drowned their voices, 
the bride went away to change her dress 
for a gray travelling costume. Lena was 
in attendance; the bridesmaid more as- 
tonished than any one else, and in a little 
while the happy couple drove away in a 
carriage of superior elegance, followed by 
quite a baggage wagon of trunks and 
many of the guests to the depot. 

There behold another surprise. Philip 
and Deanie had heard the news—Mr. 
and Mrs. Holland, weshould say—for the 
wedding ring shone on the lady’s white 
finger, and they had come to say. good- 
bye. 

“Wish you joy, Holland,” Mr. Magog 
roared from the platform, 


MR. MAGOG’S WOOING. 


“Same to you, Magog,” shouted Hol- 
land. 

“ Bye, bye, darling; be happy,” called 
Mrs. Magog from a window. 

Deanie kissed her hand and waved her 
kerchief. . No one knew what it all meant. 
No one ever quite found out. They were 
obliged to go on guessing. In the car 
Magog was saying to his wife, “ Well, I 
wish Holland joy of a wax doll who can 
only make pretty faces at him. She'd 
drive me mad. I’ve got a real woman, 
thank heaven.” And Philip, as he led 
his Deanie homeward, said: “ Now that 
was sensible of Magog. Your aunt is 
much more suitable for him than you 
could have been, even if you hadn’t de- 
tested him.” 

And Deanie clasped her hands over his: 
arm, poked out her chin and twinkled her 


eyelashes. 
Mary Kyte DALLAs. 


TINTS. 


Her heart was young and Love came to it, 
She looked through Space; there was no night, 
But glint and glisteh through and through it, 


A dazzling white. 


Her heart was ripe and Love went from it, 
She looked through Space; he came not back— 
But sped away, a flame-paved comet, 

Then all was black. 


Her heart was old, but Work came to it, 
And filled the dole of night and day, 
But life was bleak—for through and through it 


All things were gray. 


BELLE Hunt. 











FLOWER TALKS. 


[CoRRESPONDENCE for this department should be addressed to Laury MacHenry, care Godey 


Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, New York City. 


published, provided they are of general interest. 


should always accompany the inquiry.] 


sume HIS year I think I 
=| have solved the daisy 
me question. Heretofore 

I have supposed that 
the English daisy 
§ (Bellis perennis) was 
; an early spring 


bloomer and only 

that. They used to 

die down and stop blooming in July and 

the plants had a hard time to keep alive 
during a hot summer. 

This spring I set out a few plants in a 
cool rather damp border that is the spec- 
ial territory of my pansies, and they 
never did so well before. The early 
blooming was profuse, and all through 
the summer they have kept fresh and 
green with a few flowers until now as I 
write they are budding out for an early 
fall display that promises nearly to equal 
their spring effort. This is another per- 
ennial that should be in every garden. 
They are perfectly hardy, and need no 
covering through the severest winter, 
coming up with the first of the early 
plants. 

Seed of English daisy sown early this 
month will produce little plants which 
will winter safely and be all ready for 
blooming next spring. 

Sanvitalia is a cheerful little border 
plant, and will stand dry soil and hot 
weather almost as well as portulacca. 


6 Sy 2 


Inquiries and suggestions will be answered and 
If direct replies are desired, a stamped envelope 


It is, however, a very energetic and per- 
sistent grower, and besides of a somewhat 
trailing habit, so that constant watching 
and clipping are necessary to keep it from 
pre-empting the entire garden claim. I 
have been experimenting this summer 
with soap-suds as a fertilizer, with such 
results that I sometimes wished “blue 
Monday” came twice a week or oftener. 

This fertilizer produces a strong 
healthy growth of plant. I do not know 
of anything that will show its effect so 
soon and so emphatically. In the case 
of plants which bear red or pink blos- 
soms it also improves and enriches the 
color to a marked degree. 

Pink roses become richer pink under 
its influence and crimson darken very 
perceptibly. 

Sweet peas blush deeper and deeper 
until the maroon Boreatton becomes al- 
most black. Pansies expand and in- 
crease to great broad butterfly beauties, 
and the commoner annuals flaunt their 
flaming colors as if they were just in the 
reckless state of intoxication. The most. 
wonderful effect I think is upon a grape 
vine. I have watered one particular 
Concord grape regularly once a week 
with soap-suds and have watched it care- 
fully to note the results. 

The growth of leaf and vine has been 
so rugged that neither insect nor mildew 
have made any headway, although the 
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neighboring vines are severely afflicted. 
The fruit is well grown now, and al- 
though there is double the number of 
clusters that other vines of the same size 
and age are bearing, the clusters are 
longer, and the grapes fuller and of more 
uniform shape. 

I am fully convinced that soap-suds, 
or rather the potash in the suds, is the 
perfect fertilizer for grapes, and next 
year I propose to extend my experiments 
to other small fruits. 

I believe that during this month lawn 
grass should not be cut closely. 

Let it grow, even if the lawn does not 
look quite so ship-shape. It will die 
down, and produce an excellent top 
mulch for winter, and next spring it 
may be readily raked off. If your roses 
have been blooming freely all summer it 
is well now to give them a chance to 
make growth of bush, in order that they 
may e more sturdy to stand the winter. 
Go over them carefully at least twice 
each week and pinch off every bud ex- 
cept perhaps one or two to each bush. 
The strength of the plant will then go to- 
ward making wood, and by November 
each bush will be not only larger but 
stockier. 

Watch your heliotropes carefully dur- 
ing the hot dry days that usually come 
this month. 

The stems of heliotropes are so woody 
and solid that if they once wilt, it is next 
to impossible to revive them. 

I have recently seen a beautiful helio- 
trope tree, which is about five years old, 
and quite four feet high. It is constantly 
in bloom, and I think some of my readers 
may like to experiment with one. 

All that is necessary is a heliotrope 
plant with a single stem, and that fairly 
straight. 

Trimming and pruning will do all the 
rest. 

Simply prune and nip the shoots, so 
that all the strength from the root goes 
into this one stalk. 

Look well after the plants you have 
started for the winter indoor blooming. 

Keep them nipped back to secure 
stocky, shapely plants. Some precocious 
little fellows may start buds, but this 
must not be tolerated. Pinch them off 


without pity, until the time when you are 
ready for them. 

Do you intend to save seeds from some 
of your chosen plants this year? I ad- 
vise you by all means to do so. You 
are thus sure of good, fresh seed, and be- 
sides you can tell exactly what colored 
flowers you may expect to raise. 

Now go through the garden, and select 
good, perfect blossoms of the sorts of 
which you wish to save the seeds, and 
to the stem of each flower tie loosely a 
bit of thread, of a color corresponding to 
the actual color of the flower. Do not 
tie tightly or you may impede the circu- 
lation and retard the growth of the 
flower. 

Now these flowers are marked, so that 
they will not be picked for bouquets, and 
also so that after they have gone to seed 
and dried up you can still tell what color 
they have been and what you may ex- 
pect next year. 

When writing about lawns just now, I 
omitted to advise that some top dressing 
of a slow nature should be given during 
this month and next. Something that 
may be worked down into the soil by the 
fall rains and winter snow. 

For this purpose I know of nothing 
better than bone dust, with a little nitrate 
of potash added. If you are contemplat- 
ing making new lawns, or renovating old 
ones for next year, this is the time to‘do it. 

Plow, or spade the ground deeply and 
well. Don’t neglect thorough drainage, 
and for fertilizer use bone dust and phos- 
phates. Bone dust is not an active fer- 
tilizer, but it is a slow and thorough one. 

New lawns, and old ones, too, are bet- 
ter for a top dressing of leaves or straw, 
or coarse stable litter, as a protection 
through the winter. I know of nothing 
that pays better than the labor put upon 
a lawn. There is nothing more attractive 
than a smooth, velvety grass sward, even 
though it be small. 

For seed, I use red top, blue grass and 
white clover, and with this combination, 
the growth is not so rank as to demand 
mowing so often as when Timothy and 
coarser grasses are used for seed. Next 
month will be the time to get ready for 
bulbs for home and lawn culture, and I 
hope to write about them then. 
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ANCH Verses. By William Lawrence 
Chittenden. Once ina while the wander- 
er through the desert of printed verse 
chances upon an oasis where everything 

in sight is natural, human and refreshing. Such 
an experience may be gained by a perusal of Mr. 
Chittenden’s book—a volume which is nowhere 
retentious, although everything in it is sincere. 
he title merely indicates where the verses were 
written; Mr. Chittenden, although a New 
Yorker and gentleman by birth and education, 
spent some years of his life on a Texas ranch, 
where at times the muse was his sole company, 
and so adaptive was she that the result of her 
promptings is a book in which rattling dialect 
ems, vers de société and sentiment of many 
inds and in many moods and manners are 
found just as they came from the pen, without 
any effort at classification—and, better still, 
without apologies or explanations. The author 
is one of the fortunate fellows who write merely 
when the spirit moves them, and who do not in- 
flict all of their fancies upon the periodical 
press. His spirit is both cheerful and senti- 
mental without ever being mawkish or coarse, 
and his book may be commended to the many 
thousands of readers who are curious as to what 
men of sentiment will write when prompted 
only by the desire to say what is in their minds. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


A Sort History oF THE ENGLISH 
PropLte. By J. R. Green, M. A. Illustrated 
Edition, Vol. II. Anything that can remind 
reading people of the existence of this most ad- 
mirable history of the parent stock of the Amer- 
ican people is to be commended. In no other 
book can be found so much information con- 
cerning methods of life of the English people 
in various ages; all other histories are so close- 
ly political that the people are scarcely men- 
tioned except when a rebellion or a plague is 
described. Yet it was the people, not the kings, 
queens and politicians, who made modern Eng- 
land possible, and who founded the only pros- 
perous modern colonies. Professor Green’s 
book made a great stir when it first appeared, 
about twenty years ago, and its enlargement 
from one volume to four, a few years later, 
made it more valuable and more widely read; 
now it deserves a new vogue through the won- 
derful mass of illustrations lavished upon the 
latest edition. It is no mere picture book, as il- 


lustrated histories, so called, usually are; the 
several hundred engravings, etc., in each vol- 
ume are truly illustrative of the text, and throw 
a flood of light upon many pages. The period 
covered by the volume just published dates from 
the beginning of Richard I1’s reign to the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, when England contained 
fewer people than were in our thirteen colonies 
at the time of the Revolutionary War. Three 
million men, women and children in less terri- 
tory than the boundaries of the State of New 
York includes would seem to indicate scant el- 
bow-room. Yet the England of that day con- 
tained great forests, swamps and other wastes, 
and most people outside of the cities lived in 
huts no better than the Western squatters’ 
cabin. Good roads, except those left by the 
Romans, were unknown, and so were home 
comforts; windows and chimneys were almost 
as scarce as in modern chicken-coops, agricul- 
tural implements were of the rudest kind, phy- 
sicians were quacks, and whoever fell sick got 
well or died according to the original quality of 
his constitution. Pictures of houses, garments, 
tools, people at work and at play, abound in the 
new book, most of them from authentic sources, 
and redouble the book’s ability to make plain 
the “good old times” which no one would now 
endure. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Lire AND Letters of Mme. de Kriidener. 
By Clarence Ford. For more than half a cen- 
tury the woman who is the subject of this book 
has been written about in France and Germany, 
for was she not for years a trusted political and 
religious adviser of the Russian Czar Alexander 
I? Anyone—so sentimentalists seem to have 
argued, who could exert positive influence upon 
the greatest autocrat on earth must have been a 
person of unusual character. Mr. Ford has read 
everything in print upon Mme. de Kriidener, 
and he presents her to us as a woman of a type 
not at all uncommon nowadays—a nervous, ex- 


citable, sentimental woman, badly balanced, yet 
with enough intelligence to select the greater 
affairs of her time to brood over, and with a so- 
cial position which enabled her to meet promin- 
ent people and talk familiarly with them. She 


married an old man yet became very fond of 
ounger ones; she occasionally dropped into re- 
igion and found some “convictions” which she 
took for inspirations and imposed them ear- 
nestly upon older and wiser heads for a time— 
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indeed, she assumed a position which at the 
present time would place her about half way be- 
tween a trance medium and a Salvation Army 
exhorter. Her religious sentiment was un- 
doubtedly genuine, and as religion was scarcer 
than justice in her time she made a great sensa- 
tion, which she enjoyed to the uttermost. Of 
course she wore out her welcome with those who 
knew her best, as hysterical women usually do, 
but it is to her credit that she remained true to 
her spiritual conceptions, her death being has- 
tened by the penitential rigors to which she 
subjected her feeble frame. She probably de- 
serves also the credit of having got Alexander I 
into the religious frame of mind which resulted 
in the formation of the Holy Alliance; for any- 
one to have caused a Russian emperor to devise 
‘a political compact based upon religious feeling 
would at any time be wonderful. Were Mme. 
de Kriidener now alive, however, she would be 
classed with the general lot of hysterical, irre- 
sponsible invalids, and kept closely at home for 
fear of the lunatic asylum. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 


THE PxHrILosopHy oF Sincinc. By Clara 
Kathleen Rogers. There is so much sense in 
this little book that one can not help regretting 
that the text did not begin with the second of 
the three parts into which it is divided, and 
that the first part had been added as an after- 
part and conclusion. The sentiment, sentiment- 
alism—principally religious, and the general ob- 
servations of the first part, as it stands, are like- 
ly to weary readers who are not forewarned, and 
compel them to drop the book before they reach 
the portions which are technically and highly 
valuable. Among the most important of the 
instructions is a warning against consciousness— 
the one sin of singers, actors and all other pub- 
lie performers, which is above all others detri- 
mental to success. Think only of the work— 
never of the worker—this is the remedy sug- 
gested, and it cannot be too forcibly urged upon 
all who think themselves charged with a mis- 
sion of any kind to the general public. No 
person intending to sing in public should ne- 
-glect Miss Roger’s book. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 


UnpDER THE GREAT SEAL. By Joseph Hat- 
ton. There is an abundance of rattling, rough 
adventure in this story. The scenes are laid in 
and near Newfoundland, a hundred or more 
years ago, when the authorities of the island, 
although confirmed by letters patent from our 
-old acquaintance George ITI, were a lot of ship 
.commanders who were little better than pirates ; 
landsmen, colonists, were obliged to live in the 
interior, probably that the legally constituted 
authorities might indulge in all the piracy and 
other theft for which opportunity offered. Of 
course the hero of the tale became a pirate—no 
other business in sight would keep a man from 
starving, but when circumstances changed a 
little he came to himself and became quite a de- 
cent fellow. There is something to the book 
beside the story; it is the opportunity of look- 
ing backward and seeing how horribly bad the 


world was not long ago. Such comparisons put 
much new strength and hope into decent hearts, 
(Cassell Publishing Company, New York.) 


THE CoLumBus GALLERY. The Discoverer 
of the New World, as Represented in Portraits, 
Monuments, Statues, Medals and Paintings. By 
Nestor Ponce de Leon. Now that the country 
has been flooded with Columbian half dollars, 
to say nothing of millions of medals of all sizes 
and qualities, the people will be somewhat 
amazed to learn that there is no absolutely au- 
thentic picture of the intrepid sailor who dis- 
covered the New World. Mr. de Leon repro- 
duces many pictures of Columbus—there are 
more than five hundred in his own private col- 
lection, but his nearest approach to certainty is 
a mild preference for one of them. Even the 
~—— owned by the Duke of Veragua, Colum- 

us’ lineal descendant, is believed to be that of 
the discoverer’s son Ferdinand. This same 
Ferdinand described his father as of very ruddy 
complexion, with aquiline nose and light eyes, 
and Oviedo, a contemporary of the Admiral, 


. says he had red hair, and this is all, in spite of 


the many alleged portraits, we really know of 
Columbus’ appearance. Yet Mr. de Leon's 
book is qu 

New York 


ite interesting. (N. Ponce de Leon, 
) 


Scenes From Every Day Lire. Since 
photography became an exact science, allied 
with the arts, there have been printed many 
volumes of reproductions of photographs. One 
of the latest and one of the best is the book 
named above. GopEy’s has commended sev- 
eral books of similar style and purpose, and is 
glad to once again call the attention of stay-at- 
home travellers—who have to get their entire 
conceptions of foreign lands from what other 
men write, paint and draw, toa book full of pie- 
tures of life and objects in out-of-the-way parts 
of the earth. It is a large book, the contents, 
consisting principally of pictures—five hundred 
of them, of scenes which everyone wishes to see 
but which in the ordinary course of events not 
one man or woman in fifty will ever see except 
through other people’s eyes. The printing is 
well done—so is the descriptive matter. (Mast, 
Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio. 


NAPOLEON, WARRIOR AND Ruiter. By 
William O’Connor Morris. Biographies of the 
first Napoleon are almost numberless, yet Mr. 
Morris has sufficient excuse for the volume he 
has just issued, for he has studied his subject 
dispassionately and intelligently. He does not 
make Napoleon either God or demon; he does 
not hesitate to recognize the greatness of his 
abilities or to bring his actual faults into strong 
relief. These faults were not those commonly 
attributed to Napoleon—insincerity, brutality, 
uncleanness and personal selfishness—they are 
those of a man of great energy who knew little 
or nothing of any land or people but his own. 
The author shows that the greatest blunder of 
Napoleon’s life was his lack of comprehension 
of English nature, whereby he made a persist- 
ent enemy of a power which might have let him 
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alone had he remained civil and respectful. 
But he could judge England’s people only by 
those of France, a standard high enough, in 
some respects, for comparison, but entirely inad- 
equate to suggest England’s probable course in 
case of invasion or threat of invasion. Like 
Napoleon himself, the author attributes the dis- 
aster at Waterloo to Grouchy’s failure. .As a 
soldier, Napoleon is to Mr. Morris incomparable, 
as indeed he was in his day in all attributes ex- 
cept caution, for the moral courage which in 
earlier and later years achieved great results 
with small armies was painfully rare in Europe 
during Napoleon’s time. Asa ruler, the great 
soldier is so intelligently presented that it would 
seem that only Napoleon’s rage for conquest 
kept France from becoming the most powerful 
and stable nation of Europe. The book is a 
volume of “ Heroes of the Nations” series, and 
is handsomely illustrated and printed. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) ; 


THE SrmpLE ADVENTURES OF A MEMSAHIB. 
By Sara Jeannette Duncan. [Illustrated by F. 
H. Townshend. An immense amount of quiet 
fun for women may be found in this little book. 
The entire text is in the vein of the same au- 
thor’s “Social Departure,” which was the most 
successful book of its kind ever written, for 
everything in it was told cheerily, in good taste, 
and with fine sense of humor. The same quali- 


ties, not in the least wearied, distinguish the 
new book from all others on the same subject, 
which is the daily life of an English woman 
who suddenly has to make her home in India— 


“memsahib” is Hindostanee for white woman. 
The story; which saves the book from appear- 
ing a lot of leaves from a diary, is slight yet 
amusing; an English girl goes to India to meet 
and marry her sweetheart, for Englishmen in 
that faraway country cannot spare the many 
weeks of time, to say nothing of the money, 
which a trip back to England would require. 
The bride goes at once to housekeeping, with a 
brave heart and a distinct idea as to how house- 
keeping should be done in a civilized land and 
the temperate zone, but India is only semi-civ- 
ilized, it is very hot, abundant furniture is a 
nuisance but a housefull of servants is a neces- 
sity. These points of difference are but the 
earliest of the many encountered and described 
by the heroine, who describes also many other 
oddities, human and material, in a manner ver; 
amusing and peculiarly her own. The book 
seems to be, and undoubtedly is, written from 
the standpoint of actual experience, so it may be 
profitably consulted by the thousands of good 


women who are troubled in soul over the stories * 


that missionaries in India surely live in luxury, 
if they keep as many servants as some sinners 
ascribe to them. A single book of this kind is 
worth a dozen volumes of tourists’ impressions, 
for its facts alone, but it is doubly welcome for 
the brave yet always womanly spirit in which 
everything is told. Quite a number of profes- 
sional travellers who write books might greatly 
increase the sales of their own works by conform- 
ing their style to that of Miss Duncan. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


THE WoRLD oF CHANCE. By W. D. How- 
ells. Next to the pleasure which an experi- 
enced novelist gives by writing a new story 
comes the satisfaction which the author’s more 
intelligent admirers feel in seeing the man gain 
upon himself in the race for distinction. Such 
satisfaction will be felt by many readers of 
“The World of Chance.” Mr. Howells has 
often expressed himself most radically on mat- 
ters which seem large to authors in general but 
are next to nothing to the world which buys 
and reads most books; ‘now—and not for the 
first time, either, he ventures into grounds where 
angels seem to fear to tread, but he goes not 
with the step of a fool. Probably some readers 
may call “The World of Chance” a socialistic 
book because some of its characters, and some of 
the sentiments they dec!sre, are socialistic, but 
to the more thoughtful reader it will appear 
that the author is merely painting a picture— 
not painting a moral or adorning a tale. He 
paints a good picture, too—not an impressionis- 
tic farrago, but the portraits of a lot of people, 
half weak, half desperate, who have iadien 
their vocations, neglected their opportunities, 
and sentimentally expect that the world shall 
make good their defects. There are occasional 
characters who seem to deserve better of the 
world and the reader; these the author leaves 
to the intelligent mercies of Providence, and 
what priest or prelate could do more or better? 
The hero is a young man with a manuscript— 
the most irresponsible sort of fool ever projected 
into a great city, although there are so many 
like him that his name is legion. To decide 
where the various members of the author’s cast 
belong is difficult, so all of these people, men 
and worhen, good and bad, are largely left to the 
reader's imagination, yet there is a world of 
sense between the lines of “A World of 
Chance.” It would be hard to speak too admir- 
ingly of the fidelity with which Mr. Howells 
writes of his characters. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 


A New EnGuanp Boynoop. By Edward 
Everett Hale. New England, though first set- 
tled by the Pilgrim Fathers, who were followed 
by many Puritans, succeeeded in getting her 
full share of many sorts and conditions of men 
who have been carefully excluded from litera- 
ture. One would expect to find a lot of uncon- 
~ontional characters in a book by Mr. Hale, 
whe is himself quite unconventional, although a 
thorough good and interesting fellow. His 
boyhood, however, seems to have been spent 
within very safe lines; he knew only the good 

ople of Boston, which was well for him, and 

e tells us only of the ways of men and women 
who were the salt of that part of the earth 
which Boston covered in his early days. They 
were estimable and interesting people, and be- 
fore the book ends any thoughtful reader will 
wish that his own boys might be brought up 
among people so abounding in high aspirations, 
industrious habits and quick wits. There were 
no loungers in those days; men who persisted in 
dreaming with their eyes open had nevertheless 
to work for their daily bread, and the best of 
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them believed that they owed the world some- 
thing, instead of wanting the world for their 
own. The book is reminiscent, not argumenta- 
tive, and would be pleasing, through its manner, 
even were the scene some unknown village in- 
stead of Boston. (Cassell Publishing Company, 
New York.) 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN. A Biography. By 
Frances A.Gerard. The subject of this memoir 
must always remain interesting, especially to 
women, for was she not a prominent artist sev- 
eral generations ago, when women’s hands were 
thought adapted only to the arts of housekeep- 
ing? As an artist her reputation has waned: 
the pictures she painted excite little interest 
nowadays, and her biographer wisely refrains 
from praising them. As a woman, however, 
Angelica still must be contemplated as a won- 
der, for so high was her intelligence and so 
quick and broad her sympathies that many 
great men were proud to be numbered among 
her friends; among them were Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, the Italian painter Fuseli, and her fellow- 
countrymen Goethe and Herder. Twice she 
married, once foolishly while a girl, and after- 
ward—also foolishly, at an age when she should 
have known better, but she bore her disappoint- 
ments bravely and decently. Mrs. Gerard’s 
book, which is a new edition of an old one 
which never was published in America, is the 
best English biography of Angelica Kauffmann. 
(Macmillan & Company, New York.) 


Tue Love AFFAIRS OF AN OLD Map. By 


Lilian Bell. The supposed writer of this cheer- 
ful and spirited book is not an old maid at all; 
on the contrary, she is a maiden in her prime, 
having reached her thirtieth year without com- 
mitting any of the blunders which make some 
good women old before their time. She seems 
to think, however, that girlhood being over, ro- 
mance must go too, so she begins to live for 
others instead of for herself; she has ceased to 
be narrow and selfish—ceased to think of mar- 
riage as life’s first duty, so she becomes as de- 
lightful as any one of the women of the same 
class whom all of us know. She drops many 
words of wit and wisdom upon her pages, moss 
of them presumably to acquaintances, and talkt 
much of the ways and feelings of women, always 
with a proper mingling of sense and sentiment. 
There are so few books of the kind that this one 
should be treasured; especially should it be 
commended to the great army of damsels who 
find life stale, flat and unprofitable when no man 
is in sight. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Waat One Woman Tuinks. By Haryot 
Hoit Cahoon. Several scores of short essays 
compose this pretty volume, and most of them 
have the pith and point that may usually be ex- 
pected from writers whose essays are brief. 
They are really a lot of short editorials on the 
semi-social topics which are best treated by 
clever women, and the range is so great that 
repetition is not to be feared or found by the 
reader. The author is an industrious member 
of the editorial staff of a daily newspaper, so her 


writings are addressed to a wide circle and vari 
ety of readers—a condition which, if fully com 
prehended, would be of great service to essayists 
in general, compelling simplicity, directness and 
brevity. A portrait of the author, who seems to 
be a very handsome woman, faces the title-page, 
and the volume is quite dainty in appearance, 


(Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 


THe HeattH Resorts oF Evropr. By 
Thomas Linn, M.D., with an Introduction by 
Titus Munson Coan, M.D. Most American in- 
valids who are rich seemed to be possessed of the 
belief that the health resorts of Europe are bet- 
ter than our own. They may be right, to the 
extent that the hotels at some American springs, 
baths or watersides are not as good as those at 
similar places abroad. For the information of 
this special class of invalids Dr. Linn has made 
a book which is to be commended for its con- 
servatism; no place is wildly praised, but the 
merits of each are fairly stated so that, given a 
correct diagnosis of the invalid’s case, there 
should be no doubt as to where to go. Not only 
the mineral springs and the climatic effects of 
different places are described ; there are also the 
details of the so-called milk cures, grape cures, 
whey cures, earth, air, sand and mud cures; 
some practical cautions regarding European 
hotels and landlords add to the value of the 
book. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


THE WILDERNESS Hunter. An Account 
of the Big Game of the United States, and Its 
Chase With Horse, Hound and Rifle. By The- 
odore Roosevelt. A spectacled and sedate little 
gentleman who has for years been a member of 
our National Civil Service Commission is the 
last man whom a stranger would suspect of be- 
ing like Esau, “a mighty hunter before the 
Lord,” but he is just that sort of fellow, and he 
recently made a capital book on the subject— 
the best that has appeared since Col. Dodge’s, 
now nearly twenty years old. Mr. Roosevelt 
has long owned a ranch in Montana, which 
compelled him to be where once in a while he 
could go out for a shot at big game, and he has 
improved his opportunities so well that he tells 
a lot of big stories in the mild-mannered style 
of the gentleman who acknowledges the fight 
is over when the game is killed. Every variety 
of wild animal that exists in the Rocky Moun- 
tains is described in this volume, and the meth- 
ods of getting it are described in the manner of 
the gentleman-sportsman who wants everyone to 
he as lucky as himself. Like other observing 
sportsmen, Mr. Roosevelt makes light of the 


‘ divisions and sub-divisions into which alleged 


naturalists have separated the big bears of the 
far West—cinnamon hue or silver tail cannot 
prevent a big bear being a grizly, pure and sim- 
ple. As the author never was a pot-hunter, his 
sketches are as full of the details of “going for 
game” as of getting it, and a fine out-of-door 
spirit pervades the pages. The illustrations de- 
serve special mention, for they seem to have 
been made to strengthen the text. The book is 
throughout and over all a handsome specimen of 
typography. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
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THe Scattywac. By Grant Allen. What- 
ever Mr. Allen cares to tell is well told, but the 
trouble about “The Scallywag” is that the 
story is not worth the telling. it often happens 
that a man who thinks much and knows human 
beings but slightly and narrowly, is impressed 
beyond reason by individuals who are merely 
oddities—real enough, but not at all interesting 
except as curiosities. The characters in “The 
Scallywag” are such people. (Cassell Publish- 
ing Company, New York.) 


Tue Strickit MINIsTErR, AND SoME Com- 
mon MEN. By S. R. Crockett. This is a vol- 
ume of Scotch stories, the principal character, 
or the person most talked of by all the others, 
being the pastor of the village church. In 
American villages the tendency to discuss and 
vivisect the minister of any congregation is 
quite as strong and as mean as it is in Scotland ; 
unfortunately for a Scotch preacher, though, 
there is practically only one denomination in 
the land, so the gossip and discussion which in 
one of our little towns would be distributed 
among several overworked and underpaid ser- 
vants of the Lord is concentrated upon one. 
The stories are true to life and quite clever, but 
dreadfully uncomplimentary to human nature. 
(Macmillan & Company, New York.) 


THE ReFruGEEs. By A. Conan Doyle. His- 


torical novels are tiresome as a rule, great as 
have been some of the exceptions, but when Mr. 
Doyle published “Micah Clarke,” his first 
novel, many readers were prepared to look to 


him as the coming man in fiction with historical 
color. Different though much of the author’s 
subsequent work has been, the quality of “The 
Refugees” shows that the author knows how to 
make the most of history possible in a work of 
fiction, and that he knows when history should 
be dropped in the interest of readers who won't 
on any account endure prosiness in a story. 
The leading characters of “The Refugees” 
were Huguenots, and the period is that of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Among the 
historical characters introduced are Louis XIV 
and the two women, Mme. de Montespan and 
Mme. de Maaitenon, who had most influence 
over le grand monarque; after being immersed 
deeply in the troublous waters of the France of 
that day—so deeply as to seem to belong there, 
the reader is suddenly taken with some refugees 
to Canada and then to New York, through 
scenes which are described as faithfully as if the 
author were himself an American, and a careful 
student of the early period of colonial history 
on this continent. It is always possible to criti- 
cise a historical tale from the standpoint of his- 
tory, but Mr. Doyle has thought first of his 
story, as a true novelist should, so he has made 
a great novel. Artist has assisted author so 
ably that were there little except the pictures 
the book would still be deeply interesting. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Gossip OF THE CARIBBEES. By William R. 
H. Trowbridge. Everyone who has been to 
school knows that in the great archipelago gen- 
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erally known as the West Indies there are many 
pa | islands belonging to Great Britain and 
held by that power as tenaciously as if they and 
their inhabitants and products were really of 
some value. Mr. Trowbridge appears to have 
spent much time in these islands; he appears 
also to have been of an inquiring mind, and to 
have got little that was satisfactory in return for 
his inquiries. His sketches compel the con- 
viction that nowhere else in the world is life 
less eventful or more insignificant than in these 
same sunny isles. The colored natives, who are 
largely in the majority, are inoffensive except 
as petty thieves and through their unspeakable 
laziness, and they never will improve through 
the example set them by the whites alread 
stranded there or who come out from England. 
The sketches are quite readable, but their gen- 
eral effect is depressing. (Tait, Sons & Co. 
New York.) 


A Borper LEANDER. By Howard Seely. 
A Western romance full of fun and tragedy, 
none of which passes the bound of possibility. 
The scenes are laid in Texas. Mr. Seely is au- 
thor of several other things in the same vein, 
all of which, like the new tale, are so clever as 
to provoke a desire for more. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


THE SHRUBS OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA. 
By Charles 8. Newhall. A companion volume 
to the author's “Trees of Northeastern Amer- 
ica,” and quite as interesting and valuable. As 
landscape gardening becomes more and more a 
respected art, and the decoration of home 
grounds and parks call for the exercise of sense 
as well as taste, and the use of material which 
nature has made rage ag to given climes 
and exposures, books like Mr. Newhall’s will 
prevent much unnecessary expense and dissatis- 
faction. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


THEOSOPHY: OR, PsycHoLoGIcAL RELIG- 
10N. By F. Max Miiller. After all the dreary 
nonsense that has been inflicted on the public 
about theosophy, it is delightful to pick up a 
volume of essays by a writer too studious and 
sensible to regard “Theosophy” as anything 
but what its natural definition makes it—the 
contemplation of Deity by the human mind. 
There are minds, and minds, and the greater 
the muddle in which humanity finds itself 
the more the charlatans who devise reliefs. 
Prof. Miiller is so sensitive to the discredit into 
which his subject has been plunged by fools 
that he finds it necessary to assert that one may 
call himself a Theosophist without being sus- 
pected of believing in spirit rappings, table 
turnings, or any other occult sciences or black 
arts. The book consists of the Gifford lectures, 
fifteen in number, delivered at the University of 
Glasgow last year, and they are in the highest 
degree sng Boy philosophical—a resumé 
of reasonings about God from the earliest ages 
to the present time, by the wiser men of all 
lands, with little, comparatively, of the vaunted 
theosophic lore of modern India. What the 
author says of Christianity will be most interest- 
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ing to most readers; he finds it not a mere de- 
velopment of the Hebrew religious cult, but 
a combination and culmination of the best 
thoughts and feelings of the most thoughtful 
peoples of the Christian era’s beginnings—a sys- 
tem which made place and scope for all that 
was best and purest in the heart and head of 
man. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


ARCHIE OF ATHABASCA. By J. Macdonald 
Oxley. Archie’s father was the “factor,” or 
manager of one of the stations of the great 
Northwest Fur Company just under the Arctic 
circle, his mother was a pretty half-breed, and 
Master Archie found himself with a mixture of 
Scotch, French and Indian blood. He never 
saw a city, a town or even a dozen white men 
until he was himself a man; his education was a 
mixture of Indian lore, Bible lessons and trade 
orinciples, and he saw and took part in the wild 
ife which was all around him, and blundered as 
frequently as boys elsewhere. He went through 
some thrilling adventures, too, to which’ the au- 
thor has not added any false color, and learned 
that even among savages, and with white men 
little less wild, a boy who hopes to amount to 
anything must master himself as absolutely as 
anyone at the centre of civilization. All boys 
will like this story, which would not be out of 
place in any Sunday school library. (D. Loth- 
rop Company, Boston.) 


How To Beatin To LivE ForEvER. By Jo- 
seph Merlin Hodson. Sincere Christians ought 
to be delighted with this little book, for a more 

ractical treatise on the religious life has seldom 

en printed. The author is evidently inspired 
by the announcement once made by Jesus “ the 
kingdom of heaven is within you,” for the bur- 
then of his argument is that God is omnipres- 
ent, that the spiritual world is as real on earth, 
and as easy to enter, as the state of existence 
that follows physical death, so it is within the 
power of anyone who is a true believer to begin 
now to enter the blessed realm to which he 
hopes to be translated. It will be inferred that 
the book is somewhat unearthly in tone, but the 
natural answer is that so must be al! treatises on 
the life beyond death. Between true spiritual- 
ism and mere religious sentimentalism there is 
a gulf as wide as that which separates heaven 
from hell, but the author of “How to Begin to 
Live Forever” speaks from the right side of 
the gulf. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co, New 
York.) 


Tue Story or My Lire. By Georg Ebers. 
The works of Dr. Ebers are so utterly unlike 
any others that there is much curiosity as to the 


author’s personality. This is in great measure 
satisfied by the book named above, for the au- 
thor writes modestly yet freely of his career, and 
of the influences which led him toward Egypt- 
ology and evolved his great series of romances. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


A HovsEHUNTER IN Evrope. By William 
H. Bishop. Where to live in Europe; what 
are the costs and customs of living there, not in 
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hotels, but in homes such as natives enjoy, is a 
question which a few thousands of good Ameri- 
cans have reason to ask every year. Mr. Bish- 
op, whom many people will recall as the author 
of many stories grave and gay, has had to 
learn for himself the most comfortable European 
ways of life which are within the means of 
people neither rich nor poor, and he tells his 
experiences in a manner which will answer 
hundreds of questions. He knows of no Euro- 

an paradise where everything, domestic sery- 
ice included, is cheap and above reproach, but 
only very young people are foolish to imagine 
that such a place exists. He tells of cost of 
house-rent, provisions and servants in several 
countries, and his statements may be depended 
upon. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


THE SILVER SITUATION IN THE UNITED 
States. By F. W. Taussig, L.L.B., Ph. D. 
The existing stringency of the money market, 
the assertion of many financiers that our govern- 
ment’s great purchases of silver are frightening 
the country and the world into the belief that 
silver will drive our gold out of the country and 
change the standard of values, and the probabil- 
ity that at the coming extra session of Congress 
the whole subject will be discussed anew, makes 
the appearance of this little book timely. It is 
full of material with which to fight what is 
called the “Silver Craze,” and of the statements 
which must be combatted and answered if silver 
is still to accumulate at the treasury. The au- 
thor of the book is professor of Political Econ- 
omy at Harvard University, and has long been 
a close student of economic questions. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


THE Maxims AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GorTHE. By Bailey Saunders. This little 
hook is of the size of Prof. John Stuart Blackie’s 
“ Wisdom of Goethe,” published about ten years 
ago, but the contents are seldom the same. Prof. 
Blackie’s selections seem to have been made to 
show the many-sidedness of Goethe’s wisdom; 
Mr: Saunders inclines rather to Goethe’s more 
serious thoughts and his opinions on the great 
questions of philosophy and life. His volume 
may be called “ scientific,” in the philosophical 
sense of the term, forthe reflections are in the 
vein of much modern reasoning as to the origin 
of things, the problem of good and evil and the 
uncertainty and unsatisfactoriness of most theo- 
ries of life. Itis therefore a somewhat depress- 
ing book, being about as inconclusive as every 
thing it criticises, although, being Goethe's, it 
lacks the vagueness of expression which adds to 
the disraalness of most other printed reflections 
in similar vein. (Macmilian & Company, New 
York.) 


Out oF Doors 1n TSARLAND. By Fred. J. 
Wishaw. Anything about Russia is reasonably 
sure to be largely read in the United States, for 
there is no other country about which American 
curiosity has been so generally roused. Mr. 
Wishaw, however, will be regarded with special 
gratitude for having made an entirely original 
book—one in which there is nothing about au- 
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tocracy, nihilism, politics or Siberia. He went 
into Russia to look at something new and to go 
hunting—principally the latter, and he seems to 
have enjoyed himself thoroughly. He liked 
the climate, the winter, the peasants, the nobles 
and even the police. Undoubtedly Russia con- 
tains many wrongs to be righted—our readers 
may occasionally have heard something of the 
sort about other countries, not excepting gur 
own great and glorious land, but it is pleasing, 
once in a while, to chance upon some one whose 
eyes are not so full of abuses that he cannot see 
the virtues of individuals and nations. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) 


THE HigHway oF LETTERS, AND Its Fa- 
mous Foorsters. By Thomas Archer. The 
author has given us a book full of pleasant chat 
about the famous English authors of several 
centuries, binding all together with a thread 
consisting of London’s Fleet Street. It is pos- 
sible thus for him to go all the way back to 
Chaucer’s time and come down to our own, al- 
though Fleet Street’s distinctive glory has long 
been distributed among other thoroughfares. 
Mr. Archer’s book is unlike any other on the 
same subjects, being less critical and more dis- 
cursive; its manner is leisurely and chatty, and 
it makes room for a lot of quaint oddities by 
way of illustrations. It will be heartily enjoyed 
by any lover of the better portions of English 
literature and their creators. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Company, New York. 


Hours WitH THE Biste. By Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D. In six volumes. This famous 
and valuable old book has recently been so 
largely rewritten that it may fairly be called a 
new work. It still remains simple in diction 
and almost exhaustive in treatment. The au- 
thor, although entirely orthodox, does not hesi- 
tate to avail himself of any new material, criti- 
cal or otherwise, which seems to throw new 
light on the Old Testament Scriptures, so some 
single chapters are more instructive than dozens 
of ordinary sermons. It is a good book for lay 
readers to study Sunday afternoons, and it would 
not be out of place in any = library. 
(James Ropp & Co., New York.) 


PHILANTHROPY AND SocrAL PROGREss. 
Seven Essays, by Miss Laura Adams, Robert A. 
Woods, Father Huntington, Prof. Giddings and 
Bernard Bosanquet, with an Introduction by 
Prof. Henry C. Adams. This budget of the 
practical thoughts of working philanthropists 


should command wide attention, for the subjects . 


treated are generally left—in print, to theorists. 
The book is everywhere enlivened by warm 
hearts and clear heads—it is a compendium of 
Christian philanthropy without a particle of 
cant. Most of the workers who relate their ex- 

riences have labored in the poorer parts of 
arge cities, always with the idea of showing the 
welhaiinal and ignorant that at least some of 
intelligent and wealthy people have active sym- 
pathies, and that the extremes of society may 
touch with positive benefit to both. This does 
not imply any of the socialistic nonsense with 
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which some would-be reformers have been car- 
ried away, for, as already intimated, the essay- 
ists have heads as well as hearts—heads in good 
working order. (T. Y. Crowell & Co, New 
York.) 


THE YOSEMITE, ALASKA AND THE YELLOW- 
STONE. By William H. Wiley and Sara King 
Wiley. Americans never weary of descriptions 
of the wonders of their own Great West, and 
the greater the variety and style of illustration, 
the more gladly they re-read the old yet won- 
derful story. The newest book on the subject is 
named above and it is among the best, beside 
being the most profuse in illustration, the pic- 
tures, all from photographs, numbering more 
than a hundred and fifty. The book is no mere 
collection of tourists sketches, for .its contents 
were written first for Engineering, an English 
periodical which has no room for anything that 
does not abound in facts and solid material gen- 
erally. Having been written for foreign read- 
ers, It assumes nothing to be already known, so 
it describes distinctly everything mentioned, in- 
cluding the places of interest on the route from 
New York to the West, via the older Pacific 
railway. It would be difficult to name a better 
sketch-book of transcontinental travel in the 
United States. (John Wiley & Sons, New 
York.) 


CONVERSATIONS ON SOME OF THE OLD 
Ports. By James Russell Lowell. With an 
Introduction by Robert Ellis Thompson. This 
collection was originally published nearly fifty 
years ago, while the author was a very young 
man, and therefore, in spite of his genius, im- 
perfectly informed and as opinionated as an 
other brilliant young man in his twenty-fifth 
year. He excluded the book from the collec- 
tion of his works published a year or two before 
his death, probably because he had so thorough- 
ly revised his opinions that to revise the book 
would have meant entire rewriting. The only 
present value of the work is through the light 
it throws upon the author when he was a young 
and omnivorous reader of poetry, and when 
critics were so few, and so little encouraged to 
write, that a young man might print what he 
would. Necessarily the “Conversations” —they 
really are in dialogue form—contain some bril- 
liant passages, for from his earliest appearance 
in print Lowell manifested the ability to ex- 

ress himself strongly and with much spirit, but 
in his later years he said so much better thin 
about the old poets, that his earlier book is al- 
most childish by comparison. (David McKay, 
Philadelphia.) 


A LEAGUE oF Justice: or, Is Ir Ricut 
To Ros Rospsers? | By Morrison I. Swift. A 
plausible excuse for theft is more in demand 
than anything else, except money, for which 
men strive, and Mr. Swift, either in fun or in 
earnest, has certainly devised one in his “ League 
of Justice.” The thieves of this story are so 
high-toned that they bestow all their pickings 
upon charitable and philanthropic purposes, 
among which they class strikes against the 
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yranny of capital. The idea becomes quite 
popular in the course of time, and as man is a 
redatory being by instinct, every one in the 
and soon becomes enamored of the new iudus- 
try—even the police and the law officers in 
general seem to think that “robbing Peter to 
pay Paul” is quite a brilliant scheme, so steal- 
ing becomes as safe as praying, and far more 
opular. When the founders of this new wrin- 
le in theft take an occasional rest and withdraw 
their hands from other men’s pockets they seek 
recreation by unloading theories upon one 
another, very much as a lot of would-be thieves 
are already possessed to do, and they seem really 
to think that they are reforming the world. 
Like most other thieves and theorists they have 
a very low opinion of religion. Evidently the 
author has seen certain New York cliques whose 
members are wild to devise justice for every 
one—except their own employers and creditors. 
(Commonwealth Society, Boston.) 


History oF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
GREECE AND Itaty. By Edward A. Free- 
man. Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A. Most of 
the contents of this volume were published many 
years ago, but some chapters on Italian and 
German confederations, found among the la- 
mented author’s papers, are sufficient raison 
@ etre for the issue of a new edition. The author 
blundered so shockingly in his prognostications 
of the disruption. of the United States by the 
secession mania of 1860 that Americans may 
imagine him a doubtful authority on federalism 
of any kind, but he really understood the almost 
universal ancient form which was based, not 
upon love of a common country, but merely 
upon fear of a common enemy. For the love 
of country as well as of the State, which hun- 
dreds of thousands of our disafiected Southerners 
never lost and in which they glory to-day, Pro- 
fessor Freeman could find no parallels in Greece 
or Italy; hence his blunders regarding Amer- 
ica. It scarcely need be said that the above- 
named book is readable, scholarly and_trust- 
worthy. (Macmillan & Company, New York.) 


Mrs. Cuirt-Crospy’s Niece. By Ella 
Childs Hurlburt. The niece of the story is a 
ravishingly beautiful young woman with as bad 
a heart as social ambition unmodified by con- 


science can make. She is in a rich, luxurious 
set in New York, and it never will do for her 
to marry any man who cannot support her in 
the style in which, by courtesy of ie aunt, she 
is living. She mes quite as mean as any 
other woman who lives only to enjoy herself, 
although her clothes remain good and her man- 
ners unexceptionable; finally she succeeds in 
landing the great foreign “catch ” of the season, 
only to find that he is an adventurer, beside 
being already the possessor of one wife. Just 
here the heroine discovers that she has a heart, 
and that she has really loved the adventurer, so 
she goes into a decline, and the world becomes 
better through the loss of one of its parasites, 
(Tait, Sons & Company, New York.) 


Parson Jones. By Florence Marryat. An 
odd story to have come from an author whose 
customary lines of fiction are far away from re- 
ligion. The most interesting character of the 
tale, the parson himself, is an entirely honest, 
respectable and wonderfully simple clergyman 
of the Church of England; he is a happy hus- 
band and father, but one day he imagines him- 
self in love with a young woman who is 
wretched because her lover has jilted her. No 
good reason is offered for the parson’s conviction 
that he is in love; his acquaintance with the 
young woman is slight, she makes no advances, 
yet the man is stupid enough to imagine that 
the interest and admiration he suddenly feels 
for her is love, so he goes into many sorts of 
agonies over it, and finally goes to another land 
to rehabilitate his conscience. He is also upset in 
his religion by a new acquaintance who is de- 
vout and good but construes Scripture for him- 
self in a fashion which upsets much of the the- 
ology that the parson had accepted at second- 
hand. The entire story reads as if written by a 
very serious and somewhat dull person, instead 
of a woman whose books generally are full of 
spirit of some kind. (Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany, New York.) 


PictURE AND Text. By Henry James. A 
tiny book of essays upon some American artists. 
Probably no American not an artist is better 
fitted than Mr. James to criticise and commend 
the work of illustrators, to whom the book is 
confined. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 
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written and said regarding the World’s Fair 

at Chicago, the great exposition may safely 
be put down a success. This probably will not 
apply to the financial side; but as an educator 
of the people, and as a source of pleasure and 
entertainment the famous White City is a suc- 
cess. Certainly no one can visit the Fair and 
come away without experiencing a feeling 
which approaches absolute awe. The great 
magnitude of the whole affair; the care, money 
and brains that have been used in making the 
Exposition what it is and what it is going to be 
(for, as the newness wears off, the buildings and 
grounds take upon themselves an added beauty) 
impresses itself more and more upon the visitor. 
Not only the city of Chicago, but the individu- 
als who have worked untiringly to make the 
Fair what it is deserve the highest compliments. 
It should be the duty and pride of the American 
people to aid in every way possible those who 
are working for the best interests of the Fair. 
Instead, there has been a tendency not alone 


[: spite of all that has been and is being 


among the press of this country and others 
but among individuals, to throw cold water 


upon the project. This has been the case from 
the day when it was decided that Chicago was 
to “have” the Fair. Yet with all the opposi- 
tion with which Chicago as a city and Illinois 
as a state have had to contend the work has 
gone on, and hundreds of thousands of people 
have enjoyed and profited by the Exposition. 
Viewed purely in the light of an educator 
the Fair has even now accomplished enough to 
make us proud, as a people, that we have at- 
tempted such a project. It will be years before 
the younger people who are now attending the 
Fair will lose their impressions of it; it will be 
generations before the good effects shall have 
passed away. Here is found the practical work 
of the world, from so many fields that one may 
select such line of work as may most interest 
him, and always with profit and pleasure. 


But what will educate one will not another. 
The Fair is certainly designed to amuse as well 
as instruct, but unfortunately there are those 
who attend who see only that which is on the 
surface, and who profit little from what they see 


and hear. But this applies equally to those in 
all fields of life. There are many who go 
through this world with little idea of what is 
going on about them. It is not because they 
live in a cloud, but because they care more for 
the shallow things of life than those which in- 
struct and benefit. An old German professor 
who was once attempting to teach his class of 
rather thick headed boys, said in sheer despera- 
tion: “You don’t know anything that you see, 
and you don’t see anything that you know.” It 
is strange how little some people may see and 
know, even though they have travelled through 
the long journey of life. So it is at the Fair. 
Doubtless there are those who go through the 
great Exposition, but who come out with little 
knowledge of what they have seen. It is curi- 
ous to note the different way in which two per- 
sons look at the same object. Some see the 
brightest gem as through a glass darkly, so that 
they lose its lustre and beauty. Others find 
beauty in the commonest and humbleest things 
of the earth, and derive pleasure and profit from 
them. 


A FRIEND of the Search Light sends to the 
editor a note in whieh she recalls her earliest 
impressions of GopEy’s. She femembers it, as 
a very little girl, when the “women folks” of 
her household awaited the appearance of the 
magazine—then known as Godey’s Lady's Book 
—as eagerly as they did the town meeting or 
the county fair. But fortunately for them the 
magazine came oftener than the other two, and 
the twelve visits during the year were twelve 
welcome ones. In the days which our friend 
recalls, the magazine was about the only one wor- 
thy of notice published in this country, the best 
talent of the time being employed, and at that 
time the illustrations and the colored fashion 
plates were thought to be as fine as anything 
in art. To look at the old numbers now is 
like going back into the dim past, although just 
at this time the fashion plates are wonderfully 
like the latest ones from Paris. That history 
repeats itself is shown in the changing fashions. 
It is said by those who are supposed to know, 
that once in seven years the same fashions come 


back again. 
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CONTRASTED with that of the past, how differ- 
ent is the home reading circle of to-day. It 
affords not one magazine alone but many from 
which to select, and all are so good that at the 
beginning of each year it is a perplexing ques- 
tion to choose for the months to come. In the 
old days the younger members of the household 
found the keenest delight in the few good books 
which adorned the family book-cases, and because 
there were so few they were read so eagerly and 
often that their contents were known almost by 
heart by the members of the family circle. Then 
if one good book a year was written and pub- 
lished it set the tongues of all the literary world 
a-wagging, and everybody read it. There was 
far more verse than prose in the literary market, 
and consequently more published and read. The 
verse was not bad—not bad so far as its moral 
teaching went, but so colorless, as a rule, that 
it left little impression on the reader. There 
were exceptions, of course, for in the thirties, the 
time of which our friend writes, there were a few 
brilliant lights in the world of poetry, both in 
this country and in Europe, who did such good 
work that it has lasted ever since, so that many 
of the ancient verses have become household 
words. They are not confined to school readers 
alone, but have in many cases become almost 
classics. With all that was shallow and color- 
less in the old time literature of America, there 
was much that was worthy of preservation, and 
which is almost as popular to-day as when 
originally printed. 


To-pAY one has to study what not to read 
rather than what he shall select to pass away an 
hour or a day. The great wondé& is how so 
many people can find time to write, where the 
writers come from, and whither they go. The 
trade of authorship seems so simple and the 
road to wealth so easy to the unsophisticated 
writer that he dives into the literary flood as 
quickly and easily as the small boy into the 
mill-pond. But there is one thing in making 
the dive, and another in keeping one’s head 
above water when once in the flood. It is 
oftentimes easier to get in than it is to get out. 
It takes some literary divers a long time to dis- 
cover that they have not found their elemeut; 
in fact many never discover it, but go flounder- 
ing helplessly about all their lives, catching at 
straws, sinking and rising again, only to go at 
last tothe bottom. But success or failure rests a 
good deal with the individual. The writer who 
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enters the literary life and does not discover 
early whether he is or is not fitted for it, shows 
poor judgment; but he is likely to find it out, 
perhaps too late. The world of letters breathes 
an air of Bohemia. So it has been since the 
early days; so it is likely to be until the end of 
time. The hard, grasping, money-saving poet 
or author is hard to find, and he somehow seems 
to be out of his sphere. Certainly his place is 
not Bohemia. The old school author, artist, 
musician or actor looks with a certain distrust 
upon the modern so-called Bohemian, and ar- 
gues that he is no Bohemian at all, only a bad 
imitation of the real article. Perhaps there is 
some truth in this. Yet there is nothing so 
successful as success, and the follower of the 
new school, if he choose any of the qrtistic pro- 
fessions, may feel that he has acquired success 
when he has gained fame and wealth at the same 
time. Chatterton in his garret cared not for 
money; only that it should bring the bare ne- 
cessities of life. There is many another Chat- 
terton to-day who loves his art for art’s sake; 
who loves his Bohemia better than the glitter 
and glamour which wealth may bring. The 
miser worships gold; the genius cannot. His 
goddess has for him a greater charm, and he 
finds that to worship at her shrine is a con- 
tinual pleasure. Hope is the star which al- 
ways guides him, and courage is the strongest 
element in his nature. It is well that it is so. 
He needs it. If his sky is obscured by clouds 
he knows there is sunshine beyond; if ill luck 
dogs his footsteps he hopes for success when 
the darkness has passed. Courage, hope, faith 
—faith in himself and his ability—these are the 
elements that carry the true genius above and 
beyond himself, and which, if he is willing to 
strive and struggle will surely bring him his 
reward. But many a courageous one has fallen 
by the way, many a weary fighter has given up 
the battle, tired of the long siege, discouraged, 
disheartened. That every man will sooner or 
later find his proper level may apply to the 
rest of the world, but it does not in all cases 
apply to your true child of genius. 


THIs age can only gaze with astonishment at 
its own progress. In every street of Cosmopolis 
men may be heard offering congratulations to 
themselves, each other and the human race upon 
the long strides by which this century has 
stalked forward from among the ranks of its 
predecessors; if there be in any mind doubt for 
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the future few voices betray it. But it is the 
misfortune of such an age of progress that the 
past has bequeathed no adequate standard of 
measurement for our present; forces are at work 
vast, far-reaching and without precedent. The 
spirit of change hurries on, and invention, 
scientific advance, civilization bear us forward 
breathlessly—whither? The day is ‘like an 
arrow drawn to the head and speeding onward, 
whose goal is more distant and dimly seen than 
the twinkling wand which Robin Hood split 
in the lists before King John. We can only 
hope that what the era is evolving will be all 
that the optimistic prophesy. 


WILL travel, increasing with its facilities, 
eventually blend all present races into one great 
universal amalgam, or will some vigorous breed 
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of men, yet unknown, arise armed with intel- 
lect and force to dominate the earth? What- 
ever the outcome, when this transition period 
has been passed, when the world, rudely shaken 
out of its traditions shall have settled into 
the new order, a day will surely arrive wherein 
the arts will thrive asin no other “age of gold.” 
Modern civilization which many indict as en- 
couraging if not enforcing a general mediocrity 
in everything, seeming while it advances the 
whole range of society intellectually, to do so 
only at the expense of individual genius, is in 
reality preparing the way for future kings and 
rulers in the realm of art and letters. In par- 
ticular, let no one despond at the outlook for 
literature. In some time, and possibly some 
tongue yet to come, there will be accomplish- 
ments which will outstrip those of the past as 
much as the ocean greyhound of to-day out- 
strips the caravel of four centuries ago. 














SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


AN EMBER PICTURE. 


Seated by the dying fire, 

Her guitar upon her knee; 

Softly strumming; softly humming 
Wierdest elfin melody ; 

Playing to herself—or me? 


Sweetest silence music broken, 

By the low and tender strain; 

Softly strumming ; softly humming ; 
Fairer than the fair Elaine, 

Ere love touched her brows with pain. 


Thoughts are deepest when unspoken, 
When hearts tremble to one key ; 
Softly strumming ; softly humming. 
Ah, how deep her thoughts must be- 
Thinking of herself—or me? 

HARRY ROMAINE. 


SERMONS IN STEAKS. 


Guest: “This steak reminds me of the 
brevity of our pastor’s sermons.” 
Host: “In what respect, pray?” 


Guest: “It’s so very rare.” 


A BOX PARTY. 


FuiaTtTe: “Your wife was at the opera last 
night, I believe ?” 

SHARPE: “ Yes.” 

FuLatre: “ What did she think of it?” 

SHARPE: “She didn’t think of it; she talked 
all the time.” 


A DEFINITION. 


Sue: “Tell me what the difference is be- 
tween an optimist and a pessimist?” 

HE: “Well, I haven’t given the subject care- 
ful study, but I should say an optimist thinks 
that whatever is is right and a pessimist thinks 
that whatever is, isn’t right.” 


LIFE IN THE WEST. 


Miss Eastersy: “Is life pleasant in the far 
west ?” 

Mr. ‘Kanpor: “Oh, yes, as long as you can 
keep it.” 


QUITE PROBABLE. 


Wire: “That woman gets herself talked 
about a great deal.” 

Huspanp: “And yet, my dear, more women 
talk about than are talked about.” 


OH, FOOLISH BOY. 


She bit her lips. 
I was so simple, 
I thought those nips 
Were only tips 
To lead me on in my believing 
That she was coy. 
Oh, foolish boy, 
Not to discover her deceiving— 
She bit her lips 
To show her dimple. 


WOMAN’S WAY. 


Miss: “So your husband has gone?” 

Mapam: “ Yes.” 

Miss: “ Left without a word, too, didn’t he?” 

MADAM (with pride): “ Well, hardly. I gave 
him several to take along.” 


REVERSING THE CONDITIONS. 


VISITOR (in surprise): “ And you don’t keep 
a servant?” 
Mrs. ALONE: “ No.” 
Visitor: “ Why not? Can’t you afford it?” 
Mrs. A.: “Oh, yes, but I can never find one 
that I seem to suit.” 
W. J. Lampton. 


ISN’T IT QUEER. 


When on the thronged and busy street 

Two friends, long parted, chance to meet, 

And stop to greet and “ shake,”—how frowns the 
crowd ! 


If two old foes the sidewalk block 

With warlike prance and vicious knock 

At one another’s heads—it smiles out-loud. 
JoHN V. Van SANTVOORD. 





Figure No. 127. For description see page 376. 


Designed by Worth especially for Godey’s Magazine. 
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WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


ed itself an era of agitation; it is 

essentially an age of leagues and 
brotherhoods and associations. Scarcely 
a year passes but some new prophet arises 
among men, denouncing or exhorting as 
his particular mission may demand ; and 
as the inevitable result of his ministra- 
tions some new compact is formed, some 
new society organized, having for its es- 
pecial object the development or the abo- 
lition—as the case may be—of some or 
other of the many phases of our social 
life. 

Among such prophets there have come 
among us from time to time women of 
energy and intelligence, whose ostensible 
mission has been the enlightenment and 
emancipation of their sister women, and 
consequent thereon the ultimate regener- 
ation of the whole human family. Ear- 
nest such women always are; logical, oc- 
casionally ; and almost invariably more 
or less injudicious. The latter quality 
has, unfortunately, too often betrayed it- 
self to their disadvantage; and in their 


Toe present century has demonstrat- 


laudable endeavor to achieve fame they 
have not unfrequently chosen the swiftest 
and surest road to oblivion. 


Speaking generally, the educated 
woman of the period is gifted with a fair 
amount of good common sense, which she 
is eminently capable of using in a per- 
fectly logical way. Clear headed and 
rational, she perceives the folly of such 
an universal iconoclasm as the woman 
agitator advocates. She knows that to 
sweep away all established precedents at 
one blow means to leave nothing but ruin 
and desolation behind; and she cannot 
quite see that she will ultimately gain 
anything by forcing an issue and seeking 
to accomplish in one day what in the or- 
dinary course of events can scarcely take 
place within a quarter of a century at 
least. Thus she plods steadily on in the 
beaten track, declining to be coérced into 
any other mode of life than that which 
she herself has chosen. 

Within the past fifty or a hundred 
years woman’s position in society has un- 
dergone divcrs and pronounced changes. 
She is no louger the irresponsible creature 


she was when the nineteenth century was 
in its childhood. Her intellect has rip- 
ened, her character has broadened; and 
her sphere is now recognized as being 
practically without limitations. So far 
all is well. But there is, or should be, a 
line of demarcation beyond which the 
reflecting woman feels intuitively that 
she should not venture. It is to the fe- 
male character what the life line is to 
the too venturesome swimmer: within it 
there is knowledge and safety ; beyond it 
there are undreamed of dangers, with the 
fathomless swirl of the ocean threatening 
in the distance. And after this long 
and somewhat metaphorical preamble we 
will plunge boldly into the question we 
have in mind, which is, briefly: What 
constitutes the true woman’s kingdom ? 

Recognizing the fact that woman was 
created to be the companion of man— 
meaning that she should be in every sense 
his equal, for how can companionship ex- 
ist when equality is lacking?—it still 
fails to appear that the object of her mis- 
sion was his utter subjugation, with the 
ulterior motive of finally usurping his 
place. As a matter of fact, the innately 
refined woman feels an instinctive repug- 
nance to passing out of her own sphere. 
She realizes that her influence is practic- 
ally illimitable, for within the compara. 
tive seclusion of her own social circle she 
wields a sceptre as powerful as that of a 
monarch upon his throne. A true woman 
is never so beautiful and attractive as in 
her home life, where all the graces of her 
mind and person are called into ceaseless 
action for the benefit of those who are 
dear to her. Public life may and un- 
doubtedly does possess attractions for an 
ambitious woman ; but it is utterly pow- 
erless to bring that peace of mind which 
is as essential to the happiness of a wom- 
anly woman as the sunshine is to the 
flower. 

Aniong the numberless benign influ- 
ences surrounding the home life that of 
dress is usually estimated as of the least 
importance. It is difficult to determine 
just why such an opinion should be enter- 
tained, since dress enters more thoroughly 
into a woman’s calculations than any 
other of the fine arts. Pictures she can, 
if need be, dispense with; even music 
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Figure No. 128. For description see page 376. 


may be ranked among the unattainable 
luxuries of life if the purse be strait- 
ened ; but clothes no woman can neglect. 
And since a gown is a sine qua non of 
her existence, why should she not devote 
as much time and thought to its design- 


ing as she would to the selection of a 
painting, a piece of statuary, or any other 
work of art? 

The thoughtful woman needs not to 
look beyond her own environment for a 
mission that will elevate and ennoble 
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those within reach of her influence. The 
trite old saying, “Charity begins at 
home,” holds good in this instance; and 
before she begins to reorganize the world 
outside she will do well to gladden and 
beautify the sacred precincts of her own 
home. Most people have realized at 
some time or other the restfulness of 
harmonious surroundings—which in no 
sense depends upon wealth or social posi- 
tion ; and the same quality is found in a 
well-chosen gown, which is in perfect ac- 
cord with the woman who wears it. Cost 
is a part of the question which demands 
no consideration, since the simplest and 
most inexpensive cotton may be and often 
is more beautiful in its ensemble than the 
richest silk. It is altogether a question 
of appropriateness, of taste, and above all 
of perfect harmony. 

To the captious cynic who recognizes 
but one feature of woman’s dress—and 
that its least attractive one—it may seem 
inconceivable that there should be any 
more exalted motive for it than the grat- 
ification of personal vanity and pleasure. 
But to the thoughtful student of social 
life the fact will be self-evident. Not 
one woman out of fifty dresses to please 
herself; her husband, her friends and so- 
ciety at large enter into her calculations 
before her own pleasure, and if she en- 
deavors to make the most of the gifts 
which God has given her it need not of 
necessity be because she is frivolous and 
vain. But the ideal woman goes even 
further. She realizes to the full the mar- 
vellous power of beauty; she knows how 
even the lowest strata of humanity may 
be touched by the loveliness of a flower 
—by the sweet innocence and purity of a 
little child; and she utilizes this knowl- 
edge in every walk of life and in every 
phase of its various conditions. Such a 
woman as this has found the true wom- 
an’s kingdom; and, in the oft-quoted 
words of an ancient philosopher, “her 
price is far above rubies.” 





For summer decorations for house or 
yacht, linen embroideries are especially 
well adapted, as their stout texture pre- 
vents their being easily crushed or soiled, 
and they look cool and cheerful. 


SOME MODISH YACHTING 
GOWNS. 


CERTAINLY not least among the pub- 

lic occurrences marking the Columbus 

year will be 

counted the 

international 

yacht races, 

appointed to 

take place off 

Sandy Hook 

during the 

early part of 

October next. 

Never since 

the famous 

‘races of 1885, 

1886 and 1887 

have yacht- 

ing affairs as- 

sumed such 

im portance 

nor awaken- 

ed such wide- 

spread inter- 

est, for both 

in this country and in England equal 

curiosity is manifested as to the ultimate 
destination of the America’s Cup. 

Time was—and not so long ago either 
—when the sporting spirit was almost 
universally regarded as a quality peculiar 
to Englishwomen, who have, it is true, 
long been celebrated for their thorough 
enjoyment of and participation in—as 
spectators—the pastimes of their male 
relatives and acquaintances. Noted al- 
ways for daring in the saddle, no thor- 
oughbred Englishwoman considers it in- 
delicate or in any wise derogatory to 
know the good points of a horse; and of 
late years, since yachting has begun to 
absorb the attention of the masculine por- 
tion of the wealthier community, she has 
proved herself equally able as a critic on 
nautical mutters. 

But the Englishwoman does not now, 
as formerly, stand alone in her sporting 
proclivities. The modern American girl 
is quite as much at home on sea as on 
land, and she never appears to better ad- 
vantage than when, attired in the nattiest 
and jauntiest of costumes, she paces the 
deck of some white winged yacht, as taut 
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and trim in her perfect outfitting as the 
appointments of the boat itself. The 
fleet skimming of the graceful craft over 
sunlit waters flecked here and there with 
foam seems symbolical of the innocent 
freedom of Liberty’s fair daughters, who 
are recognized everywhere to-day as 
among the most charming specimens of 
womanhood to be found in any of the 
four quarters of the globe. It needed 
only the acquirement of an attribute 
which is especially enchanting—the fac- 
ulty of interesting herself in what belongs 
more exclusively to the sphere of man 
without in any sense losing her daintiness 
and delicacy—to render her altogether 
delightful ; and this, it would appear, is 
now an accomplished fact, since—like the 
Roman matrons of ancient times—dla 
belle Americaine is to be seen wherever 
the subtle prowess of the athlete is pub- 
licly exhibited. 

Aside from the discomfort of seasick- 
ness—from which no true yachtswoman 
was ever known to suffer—there is no 
outdoor pastime more thoroughly delight- 
ful than that of yachting, while the ex- 

hilarating influ- 

ence of the fresh 

sea breeze, sup- 

plemented by the 

ever - changing 

panorama of sky 

and sea, is too 

well known to be 

disputed. It may 

be asumed, there- 

fore, that every 

woman with lean- 

ings toward “a 

life on the ocean 

wave” will be on 

hand during the 

exciting days of 

the forthcoming 

races, and will 

await the issue 

with more than 

superficial in- 

= — terest. And in 

order to show our 

English visitors 

what the patriotic American girl can do 
on important occasions she will don the 
smartest gown, the daintiest chaussures 
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and the most nautical headgear that her 
unerring judgment can select. 

It being the special mission of a fash- 
ion magazine to come 
to the assistance of 
perplexed womankind 
in all sartorial mat- 
ters, we have obtained 
from Redfern some ab- 
solutely new ideas in 
yachting costumes, all 
of which are especially 
designed for early au- 
tumn wear. As the 
races are set for the 
very close of the yacht- 
ing season, when chill 
winds and chillier fogs 
are liable to make 
their presence known 
at any moment, the 
adoption of warm 
clothing will be A 
found entirely / 
necessary; and \\\\ 
she who desires (“SS 
toescapeall risk “ 
of pneumonia 
and kindred ills will be wise see that 
all her garments are absolutely proof 
against cold. As for the gowns them- 
selves, they should be made of the purest 
woollen fabrics, as only thus can the 
avoidance of physical discomfort be fully 
assured. 

The first sketch displays an exception- 
ally smart double jacket of white and 
navy blue faced cloth. Each jacket is 
made entirely separate, the under one be- 
ing of blue cloth trimmed with gold bul- 
lion braid, while the upper one, of white 
cloth, is left plain. Both are finished at 
the shoulders with wide rolling revers, 
while around the waist is passed a belt of 
blue satin ribbon, ending at the side in a 
large rosette. The close-fitting sleeve is 
of blue cloth trimmed with gold braid, 
and is finished with a shoulder puff of 
white. This jacket will be found an em- 
inently useful garment, combining warmth 
with elegance and good style. 

In the second illustration is presented 
a graceful gown of navy blue sailcloth. 
The skirt, fitting closely about the hips, 
is trimmed around the bottom with three 
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rows of crimson braid, a similar decora- 
tion appearing around the hips. The full 
blouse is made of shot blue and red surah, 
and terminates in a pointed belt of the 
fabric. The braided Zouave jacket, which 
forms a pretty addition to this charming 
costume, is fastened across the bust with 
gold buttons and loops, while it is finished 
at the shoulders with a wide berthe collar, 
braided to match the rest of the gown. 

The gown shown in our remaining illus- 
tration is made of navy blue flannel pret- 
tily combined with white. The skirt is cut 
moderately full, and is stiffened around 
the hem with a lining of haircloth. 
Around the knees it is trimmed with a 
flounce of the blue flannel, which is bor- 
dered with three rows of black satin bébé 
ribbon and surmounted by a narrow band 
of the white flannel. The full blouse is 
gathered into a wide Empire belt and is 
finished with a double cape collar, the 
under one of blue and the upper one ot 
white. The plain close-fitting sleeve is 
decorated at the wrist with ribbon and at 
the shoulder with puffs and frills of the 
fabric, finished with a plaited epaulette. 
The sailor vest is of white flannel, orna- 
mented with an anchor embroidered in 
gold; for which might be substituted a 
club burgee wrought in appropriate 
colors. 





A DELIGHTFUL present for an Ameri- 
can belle of patriotic sentiments is a little 
pendant watch in the form of a golden 
medallion, scarcely larger than a marble, 
which is suspended from the beak of the 
American eagle. The dial of the watch, 
enamelled dark blue, is set on one side of 
the medallion, while on the other is a star 
setting of pure white diamonds, the head, 
breast and outspread wings of the eagle 
being encrusted with similar gems. 


A PRETTY novelty is shown in a set of 
three pearl studs, intended to be worn 
with a blouse shirt, which are connected 
with each other by a slender gold chain. 
It is the embodiment of a very sensible 
idea, and will be eagerly welcomed by 
women who have suffered the annoyance 
of losing one of a set of studs, for in this 
case each stud acts as a safeguard to the 
others. 


FASHIONS. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Fic. 127. Another Worth evening 
gown is presented in this illustration. It 
is charmingly developed in glacé silver 
foulard. Two rows of cream tulle, dotted 
with iridescent steel spangles are inserted 
around the skirt, while a berthe and 
drapery of similar material forms the cor- 
sage decoration. The folded belt and 
puffed sleeves are made of miroir velvet, 
in which are skillfully combined the two 
exquisite shades of neux vert and pale 
rose. For the illustration see page 371. 

Fic. 128. The handsome promenade 
gown here presented is one of Bloom’s 
latest designs and is essentially Parisian 
in style.. It is effectively modelled in 
rich black satin, while the garniture con- 
sists of éeru guipure and fine jet embroid- 
ery. The round skirt is slashed deeply 
on each side of the front, the openings be- 
ing ornamented with jet buttons and sim- 
ulated buttonholes. Carried around the 
hem is a castellated trimming of guipure, 
enriched with an embroidery of jet. The 
waist is made of guipure embroidered in 
jet, and terminates in a belt of black 
satin fastened with a large jet buckle; 
while around the shoulders and draped 
across the bust is a castellated berthe of 
satin edged with jet. The puffed sleeve 
of satin is finished at the elbow with a 
band of the jetted guipure, being deco- 
rated thence to the wrist with jet buttons 
and simulated buttonholes. The costume 
is illustrated on page 373. 

Fic. 129 delineates a charming study 
in the now popular black and white in 
the shape of a luncheon toilette. It is 
composed of white chiffon over white 
glacé silk, and is trimmed with black vel- 
vet bébé ribbon. The three flounces, so 
arranged upon a foundation of silk as to 
form a triple skirt, are undulated around 
their edges, and are simply trimmed with 
bébé ribbon. The chiffon covering the 
waist is accordion plaited, while over it 
is worn a jacket of the silk trimmed with 
ribbon and finished with fringes of jet. 
The sleeve is concealed at the shoulder 
beneath a large puff of accordion plaited 
chiffon, while it is left plain from the el- 
bow to the wrist, where it is finished with 
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Figure No, 129, For description see page 376. 


a trimming of the ribbon. The dress, 
which is designed by Bloom, is illustrated 
on this page. 

Fic. 130. In this illustration is shown 
a modish carriage gown, developed in 
black satin and trimmed with an appli- 


qué embroidery of green velvet on Brus- 


sels net. The skirt hangs in graduated 
box plaits from the hips down, and is 
finished at the bottom with three narrow 
flounces headed with a band of the em- 
broidery. The stylish cutaway coat os 
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satin is worn over a close-fitting waist- 
coat of the embroidery, fastened on the 
side with small gold buttons; while the 
inner vest is of yellow chiffon embroid- 
ered in black. The coat is completed 
with an Isabel collar of satin, which is 
finished with an upper collar of embroid- 
ery; and the sleeve is decorated with 
three flounces of satin, each of which is 
ornamented with embroidery. For illus- 
tration see page 379. 

Fig. 131. In this illustration is shown 
a striking and original wrap for early 
autumn wear. It is modelled in Sicilienne 
combined with velvet, and is trimmed 
with guipure and jet. The vest, which 
falls below the waist line in large plaits 
and is drawn to the figure with a belt of 
jet, is of Sicilienne embroidered with jet 
in a conventional design. The coat is of 
velvet and has a rolling collar of silk em- 
broidered to correspond with the vest. 
The surcoat is of black guipure and de- 
scends in a point over each hip to the 
bottom of the coat. The full sleeve is of 
velvet and terminates in a Louis Seize 
cuff of the jet-embroidered silk. For the 
iliustration see page 380. 

Fic. 132 represents a pretty evening 
gown, which is appropriately developed 
in pale blue crépe combined with real 
Mechlin lace. The sharply gored skirt 
shows alternate gores of crépe and lace, 
the former being painted by hand in a 
conventional design, while the latter are 
lined with ombré crépe combining the 
most delicate tones of pink and green. 
The waist is of lace over an underwaist 
of ombré crépe, and is cut round at the 
neck, where it is finished with a double 
ruche of lace. The bodice is made of 
cloth of gold tissue, hand painted in a de- 
sign similar to that appearing on the 
skirt, and the draped lace sleeve is fin- 
ished at the shoulder with a double ruche 
secured with a butterfly of gold filigree. 
For illustration see page 381. 

Fic. 133. A little girl’s evening 
dress is here shown. It is very simply 
modelled in dotted crépe of the dainty 
mais shade, the short round waist being 
shirred several times and finished around 
the neck with a wide berthe of lace. 
For illustration see page 383. 

Fic. 134 represents a pretty costume 
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of tan faced cloth. The straight round 
skirt is trimmed around the bottom with 
two rows of golden brown velvet ribbon, 
and is finished at the waist with a sash 
of golden brown surah. The little Eton 
jacket, which with the sleeve caps is 
trimmed with velvet ribbon, is worn over 
a full loose shirt of fine white mull, frilled 
daintily at the throat, the full sleeves at- 
tached to the shirt being similarly frilled 
at the wrists. The dress is illustrated on 
page 383. 

Fic. 135 depicts a charming little 
dress of white India silk. The plain 
skirt is hemstitched around the bottom, 
and is attached to a short Empire waist, 
which is cut in a deep V back and front 
and finished with frilled revers of the 
silk. The short puffed sleeve ends ina 
frill just above the elbow. The sleeveless 
guimpe is of white silk mull and is 
shirred simply around the neck. The 
dress is illustrated on page 385. 


NOTES FROM THE FRENCH 
CAPITAL. 


SomEBODyY, somewhere, has said that 
Paris in the demi-saison is like nothing 
so much as stale champagne—a simile 
which requires no explanation. Certain 
it is that for the moment everything that 
goes to make this the city of delights is 
lacking; for a brief season the wheel os 
Fashion has ceased revolving, and with it 
all things else stand still. As for us slaves 
of the pen, we are at our wits’ end, for 
novelties are conspicuous only by their 
absence, and both milliners and coutu- 
riers are deaf as to entreaties and dumb 
as to information. Even the most fav- 
ored among us can learn but little anent 
coming modes, and though a month 
hence we shall once more be afloat on the 
tide of frivolity and fashion, we are for 
the nonce stranded upon a very desolate 
shore indeed. 

Since even the most diligent can scarce- 
ly glean-more than a hint as to the 
promise of the future, we must perforce 
be content with what we know of the 
present. One thing at least seems cer- 
tain: that, notwithstanding all reports to 
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Figure No. 130, For description see page 377. 


the contrary, we are growing less instead 
of more extravagant in our ideas, and 
modification in all things is the order of 
the day. Doubtless the coming season 
will bring with it the usual quota of ex- 
tremes, but at present the true élégante 


aims chiefly at simplicity, leaving the 
more prononcé exclusively to the bour- 
geoise. Thus, the extremely wide skirts 
have given place to those of quite mod- 
erate dimensions, rarely exceeding five 
and a half yards in width, or six yards 
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at the most; while the preposterously 
large sleeves have likewise diminished in 
size, until now we regard as most fash- 
ionable those that fit the arm closely, 
their only fullness appearing in the inev- 
itable puff or puffs crowning them at the 
shoulder. Let us hope—though the hope 
is probably a vain one—that for awhile 
at least we have seen the last of mon- 
strosities in costunne, 
and that the coming 
season will bring us 
nothing that is irra- 
tional, nothing that 
is not in good taste. 
The fashion of 
wearing bodices dif- 
fering in color and 
fabric from the skirts 
accompanying them 
has found consider- 
able ‘favor among 
modish women. In 
nearly every instance 
such bodices partake 
in a greater or less 
degree of the charac- 
teristics of the now 
universal blouse— 
though always, of 
course, in its most 
modern and ethereal 
state. Accordion 
plaited bodices of 
chiffon or crépe, made 
over close-fitting ones 
of shaded silk, have 
been extremely pop- 
ular during the hot 
weather, and until 
the cool days are ac- 
tually with us it is 
unlikely that they 
will be altogether dis- 
carded. Bodices of 
all kinds are swathed 
around the figure in the most perplexing 
manner, and even to those initiated into 
the intricacies of the feminine toilet it is 
sometimes a mystery how the fin de siecle 
belle contrives to get into her clothes. 
Fortunate indeed in these days is the 
woman who can wear pink with impun- 
ity, for never has it been more fashion- 
able than at the present time. Some of 
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For description see page 378, 
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the prettiest effects of the summer season 
have been shown in dainty gowns of pale 
pink muslin, strikingly like those which 
rendered womankind lovely three or four 
decades ago; and these have been made 
doubly bewitching by the addition of 
pink and white parasols and quaint pic- 
ture hats of white Leghorn trimmed with 
bunches of pink roses. Pink and black 
is one of the most 
charming color com- 
binations of the hour, 
particularly as seen 
in a gown of fine 
black French lace 
draped over an un- 
derdress of soft pink 
silk. This was worn 
at a recent féte cham- 
pétre by one of our 
most noted élégantes, 
whose toilette was 
completed by a tiny 
bonnet of jet—scarce- 
ly more than a cor- 
onet—on the top of 
which was poised a 
large jet butterfly 
with outstretched 
wings, while resting 
on the hair in front 
was a single Provence 
rose. 

Another combina- 
tion of the same order 
displayed a bodice of 
pink silk, cut V-shape 
back and front and 
filled in with a trans- 
parent vest of black 
chiffon, the bodice be- 
ing embroidered all 
over with jet spangles 
in a conventional 
scroll design. The 
sleeve of pink silk 
was draped with accordion plaited chiffon 
from the shoulder to the elbow, and thence 
to the wrist was covered with the spangle 
embroidery. The skirt was of pink silk 
veiled with accordion plaited chiffon and 
decorated at intervals with graduated 
panels of fine cut jet. 

Among the newest models shown by a 
well known modiste is a rarely handsome 
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gown designed especially for a matron. 
It is made of black broché grenadine 
and lined throughout with shot pink and 
turquoise blue silk. The wide Restora- 
tion skirt falls below 
the hips in full godet 
plaits, and is border- 
ed with two very nar- 
row flounces of black 
satin. The drooping 
sleeves are very 
broad at the shoul- 
ders, where they are 
ornamented with ep- . 
aulettes of lace and 
jet; while the seam- 
less bodice is artisti- 
cally draped with 
really exquisite lace, 
fastened here and 
there with jet stars. 
Among the most 
delightful of indoor 
garments is the Char- 
les II tea jacket. It 
hangs quite straight 
and loose in front 
over a close-fitting 
waistcoat, but in the 
back it is gathered 
at the waist line so 
as to fully display the 
curves of the figure. 
Two flounces of lace, 
arranged one above 





the other, form the 
loose sleeve, and the 
neck is finished with 

a soft ruffle of fine ; 
lace. A very hand- /¥ 
some tea jacket ff 
made in this style 
is modelled in pale is 
rose brocade and 
trimmed with rare 
old Flemish lace. 


' 


Figure No. 132. For description see page 378. 


DAINTY ADDENDA OF WOMAN’S 
DRESS. 


Ir is pleasant to the lover of Nature to 
note that real flowers are once more de 
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rigueur, for their presence on a gown is 
almost invariably indicative of good taste 
in its wearer. In Europe the fashion has 
been revived of carrying flowers to 
dances—a somewhat 
expensive fad, it is 
true, but pleasing 
withal, for nothing 
can add a daintier 
touch to a_ perfect 
costume than what 
our grandmothers 
would have called a 
“bow-pot” or a “nose- 
gay.” The shower 
bouquet is the style 
most in favor, and 

is undoubtedly far 

more graceful than 
the old fashioned 
mode, which was al- 
ways more or less 
stiff and awkward. 
As its name signifies, 
the arrangement of 
the bouquet is quite 
that of a shower of 
blooms, intermingled 
with long sweeping 
trails of foliage. At 
the back is adjusted 
a loop of ribbon 
through which the 
hand is passed, thus 
avoiding the soiling 
of dainty gloves,while 
the flowers do not 
suffer through too 
close contact with the 
warm hand. This 
novel form of bouquet 
is nearly always car- 
ried with an Empire 
gown, though for cos- 
tumes of the Restor- 
ation period a hand- 
ful of loosely tied 
roses is preferred, 
with a single rose 
and bud placed in 
the hair and at the bosom. 

Dainty feather boas are being worn 
more or less on all cool evenings. The 
newest ones are: quite short, extending 
only an inch or two below the waist, and 
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are made of fine ostrich feathers, which 
are usually tipped with longer feathers of 
some contrasting color. Black tipped 
with gold or leaf green and white with 
pale pink or heliotrope are among the 
favorite combinations and are extremely 
pretty and effective. 

The most irreproachable toilette can- 
not conscientiously be considered com- 
plete unless the shoes accompanying it 
are of faultless fit and fine quality. The 
fashionable shoe this season comprises 
many varieties both of style and mate- 
rial. For evening wear bronze kid is 
favored, though antelope skin and ooze 
kid—which is usually selected to match 
the color of the gown—are also extreme- 
ly popular; while the favorite form of 
decoration is either beading or embroid- 
ery. For yachting and the seashore 
white canvas—which, by the way, may 
be easily cleaned with curandier—is con- 
sidered correct, though russet shoes are 
quite as much worn, and have at least 
the advantage of apparently reducing the 
size of the foot. For mountain wear, in- 


deed, the latter are the only kind toler- 


ated, the fashionable shades ranging from 
a rather dark tan to a deep wine color. 

Never since blouses first won their way 
to popularity have they been quite so be- 
witching as during the present season, 
and it is therefore little to be wondered 
at that they bid fair to retain their place 
in feminine esteem. The serpentine 
blouses, whose long straight fronts are 
crossed surplice fashion and tied in a bow 
behind, are among the least becoming of 
the recently introduced styles, as they 
have a very decided tendency to shorten 
the waist and broaden the figure. One 
of the prettiest models is a very new 
blouse to which has been given the very 
euphonious name of “the Tudor jerkin.” 
It has been adapted to the exigencies of 
modern times from a very old print, and 
is a charming combination of soft India 
silk and lace. Between the bust and 
waist line the blouse is arranged in sev- 
eral puffs divided by horizontal bands of 
lace, and the sleeve is similarly decorated 
between the elbow and wrist. Full ep- 
aulettes of lace and a Pierrot collar com- 
plete an extremely quaint and _pictur- 
esque ensemble. 
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NEW IDEAS IN DECORATIVE 
NEEDLEWORK. 


Ir is owing in a great measure to our 
ever increasing restlessness, and the in- 
satiable craving for novelty consequent 
thereon, that the creative faculty is called 
into ceaseless action in order to supply 
us with that variety which we now con- 
sider essential to our happiness. From 
force of habit we have learned to seek 
change in everything that goes to make 
up the sum of our existence ; and thus it 
comes about that even in needlework 
there are fashions as distinct and as clear- 
ly defined as those appertaining to cos- 
tume. 

Every succeeding year finds us drifting 
further and further away from the primi- 
tive articles of ornamentation with which 
our fingers were kept busy in the days of 
our childhood. No longer do we admit 
that woolwork samplers and crocheted an- 
timacassars are entitled to recognition in 
the exalted sphere of art. Crochet, in- 
deed, has been rehabilitated of late, but 
in a more advanced and elaborate form, 
to which the embryonic efforts of its first 
youth are as the young seedling to the 
tree of sturdy growth. Tatting, too, is 
one of the revived fads of the day; but 
neither is this as it once was. So has 
everything evolved and is still evolving ; 
all the old things are left behind, and 
only that which is new can lay claim to 
our fickle interest. 

Embroideries in flax are at present 
absorbing the attention of European nee- 
dlewomen, and with good reason, for they 
are really very beautiful. Some lovely 
long curtains for drawing room windows 
are especially worthy of note. These 
are worked upon ivory-tinted linen—this 
being now the favorite foundation for 
embroidery—in a design of half-blown 
carnations. The flowers are worked in 
flax filoselle in pale shades of coral and 
golden yellow, the long slender leaves 
being wrought in tender shades of green. 
A tufted fringe combining the several 
colors used, and made of pure flax thread, 
finishes the curtains, which are quite as 
effective as anything made of costlier 
materials. A good feature of these linen 
embroideries is that they wash exceeding- 
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ly well—which cannot be always said of 
silk—while when flax thread is used its 
appearance is fully equal to that of silk. 

The same idea of decoration is carried 
out in various other ways. Sofa pillows, 
for example, are often extremely effective 
when worked in this manner. A favorite 
design is the sunflower, the rich shades of 
red and gold, with the dark tints of the 
foliage, coming out remarkably well in 
flax thread. The pillows are finished 
with a double frill, which is usually made 
of surah or soft silk in some shade _har- 
monizing with the general color scheme. 








Figure No. 133. For description see page 378. 


Figure No. 134. For description see page 378. 


Photograph screens and frames also look 
well, and may be made very easily by a 
deft needlewoman, particularly if she be 
clever in sketching her own designs. 
Original ones, sketched boldly from na- 
ture or imagination, are more effective 
and pleasing than the stamped patterns, 
which are apt to be over-conventional, 
while they cannot be considered one’s 
own exclusive property. 

Linen embroidery may be used with 
excellent results in the manufacture of a 
number of fancy articles, for which satin 
or other silken fabrics are quite unsuita- 
ble. There is really but little satisfac- 
tion to be derived from the ‘possession of 
an ornament that will soil readily, and 
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when soiled is fit only for the rag bag. 
Dainty and inexpensive presents for al- 
most any occasion may be made with no 
other outlay than the trifling cost of 
materials and the time spent in the work 
—which, to a woman of leisure, is of lit- 
tle or no importance. Tea cloths, sachets 
for every conceivable purpose, doilies, 
bureau and tray covers, with all the 
numberless articles now considered indis- 
pensable for even ordinary use, are ac- 
ceptable gifts to every housekeeper, and 
will be the more highly appreciated for 
being the work of the donor’s own fingers. 

Generally speaking, the designs most 
in favor at the present moment are of 
the conventional order, and are eminently 
adapted to the capabilities of the average 
embroideress. Still, elaborate needle- 
work is always worthy of admiration, and 
is generally preferred by those who have 
the time to devote to it and the talent to 
execute it. Following the lines of fashion 
in costume, there is a marked tendency 
to use brilliantly tiated materials with a 
rather lavish hand, and the careful shad- 
ing thus rendered necessary can be ac- 
complished only by an _ experienced 
worker. Sometimes, indeed, the surface 
of the article is almost covered with 
stitches, which it is the aim of the expert 
to apply as smoothly as if woven in the 
fabric. 

Linen bed-spreads are quite the rage 
among fashionable people. Some of the 
prettiest specimens have tiny bouquets 
scattered haphazard over the entire sur- 
face, intermingled with single blooms and 
broken petals, and are finished with a 
narrow frill of linen or sateen, or a bor- 
der of drawn work; while in others, the 
embroidery is confined to the edges and 
centre of the spread, or sometimes to the 
corners alone. Ecru and cornflower blue 
are the favorite shades for the foundation 
of a spread, while the embroidery is car- 
ried out in the natural tints of the flowers 
and leaves comprising the design. 


Another favorite decoration for a spread 


is after the bolder style of Bulgarian em- 
broidery, wrought in several shades of 
golden brown, with here and there a 
thread of blue or crimson to give a dash 
of color to the work. The border of such 
a spread—which may wita equal pro- 
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priety be used as a portitre—takes the 
form of an inverted vandyke, and is very 
richly and effectively executed in long 
stitch. Japanese anemones, ox-eye daisies 
and the ever-popular ragged chrysanthe- 
mums are also favorite patterns, and look 
well worked on a réséda ground ; while a 
dainty spread fora child’s cot shows a 
sparse design of marguerites, with a little 
baby face peeping out from among. the 
petals, instead of the flower’s golden heart. 


HINTS ON THE TOILET. 


Ir is safe to aver that there is no more 
important part of the toilet than that 
which concerns the feet, although it seems 
usually to receive the least consideration. 
Why so little care should be deemed nec- 
essary in the treatment of those useful 
appendages, whose duty it is to labor so 
arduously, is difficult to determine; but 
the fact remains that the average woman 
takes little or no thought of their delicate 
construction until they begin to rebel—as 
they must sooner or later—against their 
long continued abuse. 

Poets have sung and novelists have 
raved about the dainty feet of their re- 
spective heroines until we have come to 
regard small feet as irrefutable evidence of 
refinment and aristocratic birth. Falla- 
cious reaspning indeed is this, and respon- 
sible for an incalculable amount of self-in- 
flicted torture, silently endured for the 
sake of that most potent of human vices 
—personal vanity. 

The desire to possess small and pretty 
feet is as natural to the usual run of 
women as the air they breathe, but to seek 
to obtain by artificial means what nature 
has denied seems unworthy a reasoning 
being. And yet it is the rule and not the 
exception to so squeeze and compress these 
unfortunate pedal extremities that they 
become a source of constant pain and an- 
noyance, instead of serving the purpose 
for which they were originally intended. 
So extensively is the custom practised 
that a woman whose feet are innocent of 
corns, bunions or other unsightly excres- 
cences, is a rarity in the world of fashion, 
while even among the lower classes the 
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tight shoe is becoming far more general 
than it once was. 

Speaking generally, the foot of a little 
child is absolutely perfect in shape and 
proportions. It seems a pity that the ap- 
proach of womanhood should be the sig- 
ual for the commencement of the tortur- 
ing process, during which the pretty dim- 
pled member is gradu- 
ally transformed into 
the monstrosity which 
the fashionable foot 
too often is. Although 
we realize that the 
classic model is no 
recognized standard of 
beauty, it is possible 
to preserve the natural 
contour of the foot 
and still render it 
lovely to modern eyes. 

We marvel at the 


cruelty of the Chinese 
mother, who arrests 
the growth of her 
baby’s feet by encas- 
ing them in splints and 
bandages, but we ig- 


nore the fact that the 
western mother is but 
a shade less cruel who 
thoughtfully permits 
her growing daughter 
to wear a shoe that is 
too small, or that is in 
no sense adapted to 
the shape of her foot. 
Too much attention 
cannot well be given 
to the footwear of 
young girls, since 
much of the comfort 
of their after life de- 
pends upon the care 
which they receive 
during their early 
years. Ready-made shoes should be 
studiously avoided, for in the majority 
of cases they are constructed upon lines 
diametrically opposed to Nature’s plan, 
while individual peculiarities ean, of 
course, receive no consideration what- 
ever. The sole of the ancient sandal 
may be taken as a model of the re- 
quired shape, since it follows all the 


Figure No. 135. 


For description see page 378. 
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graceful curves of the foot and allows free 
play of all the muscle. 

The danger attending the use of ill-fit- 
ting shoes, as well for grown persons as 
for children, cannot be overestimated. If 
the foot is naturally large it is the most 
arrant folly to attempt to reduce its size, 
since compression is inevitably followed 

by more or less seri- 
ous deformity, while 
not infrequently it is 
attended by disease. 
Shoes that are sharp- 
ly pointed at the toe 
should be avoided by 
wide-footed women, 
for not only is the 
result — viewed from 
whatever standpoint 
—undeniably ugly, 
but the shoe will al- 
ways spread or split 
after it has been worn 
a few times. High 
heels, too, tend to per- 
manently widen the 
ball of the foot, ow- 
ing to the full weight 
of the body being 
thrown forward, while 
they are a fruitful 
source of enlarged toe 
joints and ingrowing 
nails, to say nothing of 
greater and lesser evils. 
It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that no 
large or irremediably 
ill-shaped foot should 
be encased in a colored 

‘ or otherwise showy 
boot. Inthis case black 
should be adopted up- 
on all occasions, and 
always in the softest 
and most pliable of 
fabrics. Aggressive decoration in anv 
form will invariably attract attention to 
the size or deformity of the foot and should 
therefore be avoided. Long skirts, though 
a disadvantage in many instances, are de- 
cidedly advantageous in this, inasmuch 
as they can always be relied upon—par- 
ticularly if they are well weighted and be- 
flounced—to “cover a multitude of sins.’”* 














GODEY’S FASHIONS. 
FASHIONABLE CHAPEAUX. 


[——. OR the professional 
Pd novelty-hunter 
there is no time in 
the whole year so ut- 
terly disappointing as 
that intermediate period 
known as “between sea- 
sons,”’ when it is too late 
to evolve new summer 
ideas and too early to think about the 
chilly days of autumn. While Parisian 
fashion creators have scarcely decided 
what shall or shall not be the mode, there 
are but few stars of lesser magnitude who 
will presume to take the initiative; and 
with our own leading milliners in Europe 
there is but little hope of definite enlight- 
enment, unless one were enabled, by 
means of some occult power, to penetrate 
the mysteries of futurity. 

Judging, however, by some Paris 
models which were surreptitiously exam- 
ined, there seems to be a tendency to re- 
suscitate yet more of the old time styles. 
For example, a jet bonnet was seen 
which had an unmistakable curtain of 
lace falling over the coiffure at the back, 
and was finished on either side with jet 
ornaments resembling not a little those 
curious “ears” which, to our modernized 
eyes, are such a peculiar feature of the 
bonnets of the younger century. This 
may, of course, be nothing more than a 
coincidence, but it would appear to be a 
precursor of further changes. 

Combinations of black and white have 
created quite a furor in Paris, and are 
every day becoming more popular on this 
side of the Atlantic. In the main noth- 
ing could possibly be more stylish and 
becoming, but none save a really skillful 
milliner should be trusted to make the 
combination, for the injudicious hand of 
the amateur will surely betray itself in 
too much of either one color or the other. 
Black ostrich tips on curved hats of 
white chip look extremely well, and have 
a softening influence rarely met with in 
any other trimming save velvet, which is 
a thought too heavy for demi-saison mill- 
inery. 

Against the black flowers which have 
made their appearance on some hats we 





Figure 1. 


must enter a protest, for surely nothing 
could be more absurd and out of place 
than such floral monstrosities, even for 
mourning wear. We have suffered more 
than enough already from the curious 
phases which the fashion-mongers’ botan- 
ical experiments have recently presented 
to us, and it seems almost time that the 
limit should be defined. Fortunately, 
the best milliners rarely encourage such 
breaches of good taste, which must not be 
accepted as voicing the trend of the mode 
adopted by the true éégante, but are in- 
troduced more for the sake of novelty 
than anything else. 

Old-fashioned flowers have lately ab- 
sorbed the attention of French milliners, 
among the chief favorites being the stock, 
sweet william and the mignonette—all of 
them the delight of old time gardens, 
among which our grandmothers wandered 
in the heyday of their youth and beauty. 
There is a tinge of romance about these 
sweet scented blooms which even the pro- 
saic matter-of-factness of our more soph- 
isticated days cannot quite dispel, and we 


are glad to welcome them back again— 
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even though it be at the risk of losing 
some of the more pretentious flowers of 
our own period. 

Among the most popular ideas in trim- 
ming may be noted the Mercury, which 
seems to be carried out in most small 
hats as well as bonnets. Needless to say 
that wings are an indispensable adjunct 
of this mode of decoration ; and these are 
most frequently formed of bows of fine 
lace wired into the required shape. The 
osprey also is seen upon chapeaux of 
every description, notwithstanding the 
numerous protests 
that have been made 
by tender hearted 
women against its 
use. It may not be 
generally known 
that to secure it at 
its best it is plucked 
from the living bird, 
which is always cru- 
elly tortured in the 
process; yet so ex- 
tensively has it been 
employed during the 
present season that 
the real osprey has 
become remarkably 
scarce, and when ob- 
tainable is extremely 
costly. A very good 
imitation has, how- 
ever, been recently 
placed upon the mar- 
ket, which looks al- 
most as well and is 
infinitely less expen- 
sive. 

The sailor hat, 
which always enjoys 
a long run of popularity during the sum- 
mer months, has appeared this season in 
such a variety of shapes that there has 
been quite an embarras du choix. Those 
most favored in Paris and London have 
rather narrow brims and shallow, indent- 
ed crowns, while their trimming consists 
simply of a band of velvet or satin rib- 
bon, tied in a flat bow at the side. 
These, however, have not been generally 
admired in America, where a hat with a 
wider brim is most frequently selected. 

A modish looking hat of white Tuscan 


Figure 3. 
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straw is of the sailor shape, but has a 
crown that is plaited into the brim much 
after the fashion of the Henri Deux cha- 
peaux of last season. A torsade of velvet 
is passed around the crown, and is fin- 
ished at the side with erect loops of vel- 
vet and a bunch of magenta roses. An- 
other hat of the sailor type, but as unlike 
the ordinary sailor hat as it well can be, 
is made of rolls of pale rose tinted straw 
loosely laid together, the crown being of 
the spider’s web shape and made of pale 
rose crépe twisted upon a wire founda- 
tion. At the base 
of the crown is a 
narrow twist of black 
velvet, while on one 
side of the front is a 
coil of the straw 
surmounted by a 
black brush osprey. 
The models illustra- 
ted were selected 
from the stock of J. 
Jacquin & Co. 

Fig. 1. This ex- 
quisite little theatre 
bonnet is thorough- 
ly Parisian both in 
style and appear- 
ance. The crown is 
an open star of cut 
jet, while the trim- 
ming consists of co- 
quilles of fine lace, 
and a black aigrette 
fastened with a jet 
ornament. The 
strings are of narrow 
black velvet. 

Fic. 2 presents a 
chapeau of more 
than ordinary attractions. It is mod- 
elled in black chip, the brim being lined 
with white. On each side of the back 
the brim is cut deeply and turned back 
towards the front, where it is secured: 
with a bunch of dark blue cornflowers 
and a rosette of white satin, surmounted 
by a white aigrette. In the back of the 
hat, beneath the turned-up brim, is a 
smart bow of black satin ribbon. 

Fic. 3 represents a becoming hat, 
showing a chic combination of black and 
white. The hat is of white chip lined 
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with black, and is artistically decorated 
with black ostrich tips and rosettes of 
black velvet bébé ribbon. 


NOVELTIES. 


A BRACELET of rare beauty is made of 
fine flexible gold, which, being absolutely 
elastic, can be adjusted to any wrist. 
The distinguishing feature of the trinket 
is its design, consisting of a series of van- 
dykes, each of which is tipped with a 
pure sapphire, not set in the ordinary 
way, but threaded upon a gold wire so 
fine as to be almost invisible. 


A NOVELTY in lamp shades is that 
known as the “summer house” shade, 
which is made of fine fancy straw and 
has miniature flower baskets, filled with 
artificial flowers and foliage, depending 
here and there from its edges. These 
shades, which have found much favor in 
Europe, form a poetic addition to a sum- 
mer dinner table. 


Ir goes without saying that the selection 
of suitable hosiery has much to do with the 
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good appearance of the foot. For ele. 
gance the palm must certainly be awarded 
to those of black silk, for they will impart 
& soupgon of grace to the most unlovely 
of feet. Stockings of pronounced hue, 
or those showing large striking designs, 
are never purchased by women of refined 
taste, though it is evident that some 
women are courageous enough to wear 
them, or they would scarcely be exhib- 
ited in the shop windows. 


Ir may not be generally known that a 
dainty menu card of vellum may be 
made at home with very little trouble. 
A foundation of cardboard is first cut to 
the required size, over which the vellum 
is stretched after being dampened on the 
wrong side with liquid glue, the edges 
being glued and turned neatly over the 
card. A piece of thin cardboard double 
the size of the first is then cut, scored 
across the centre with a penknife and 
then turned back. One half is glued to 
the menu to form a lining, while the 
other half serves as an easel back. The 
vellum may be ornamented with floral or 
other designs, which may be executed in 
colors, sepia or India ink. 
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